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f le ind ple iS Wester | I pt 
of these ends is The event of the year in the t i 
es, I think, the world will be f et fort " sre 
porters I year has been sig y t 
es which hav opening of the Minneay I Library and 
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the first legislation of the kind in the coun- 
try. 

Another admirable law passed this year by 
the progressive State within whose borders 
we are assembled, is that which authorizes 
the Trustees of the State Library to reprint 
each year ten pamphlets that have become out 
of print. 

The most important legislation since our 
last meeting is chapter 529 of the New York 
Laws of 1889. This goes deeper, and takes a 
broader view than has been before attempted 
It recognizes the best libraries as “colleges 
for the people,” and provides that such as 
have been inspected and found to meet the 
standard, shall have in the University Convo- 
cation a seat of equal rank with the colleges 
and universities of the State. It gives to the 
regents, who are the guardians of higher edu- 
cation in the State,—with power to grant, 
amend, or repeal charters of colleges, —the 
same powers over any libraries which they 


admit to the University. Such libraries must, 





like colleges, make an annual sworn statement, 
in such form as the regents prescribe, and are 
invested with various privileges in receiving 
State publications, loans from the State li- 
brary, etc. 


~ 


A law of great significance and potentiality 
is that recently passed in Massachusetts, 
providing State aid for establishing frec 


libraries in all towns that d 


o not already 
possess them. - The effectiveness of this 
statute must depend on the character of the 
commission appointed to execute it. The 
A. L. A., I am sure, will watch its results 
with great interest 


gt 

In my State, too, the first library has been 
organized under the law of 1885 

The action taken by the citizens of St. 
Joseph, Mo., is noteworthy, as furnishing a 
pleasing and encouraging contrast between 
the old way and the new. Instead of fitting 
up rooms and arranging everything so as to 
make the administration of the library as 
troublesome and ineffective as possible and 
handicapping their librarian with conditions 
which only a new building and a complete 
reorganization could remedy, their represen 


tatives wrote at once to the officers of the 


HOUSE 





CONFERENCE. 


Association, asking how they should proceed. 
They were, of course, advised to choose a 
competent librarian first, and take all subse 
quent steps in consultation with him. They 
further showed their wisdom in resisting the 
clamors of local applicants, in determining to 
get the best, and in offering sufficient induce 
ments to secure no less a prize than the 
Treasurer of the A. L. A. Such action marks 
the advent of a new era, and is a cause for 
general felicitation 

Two deaths have occurred in our ranks. 
The last was that of Dr. Edward Aken, of 
Amherst, N. H., who had done good work in 
the New Hampshire State Library. The 
other was that of John N. Dyer, a Councillor 
of the Association since its organization. In 
him I mourn the loss of a colleague and 
friend; and the profession loses one who, in 
many qualities, may serve as an exemplar. 
Mr. Dyer was a man of good business judg 
ment and remarkably equable temper; and 


he possessed in the hi 


oh 
gn 


hest degree those 
essentials to success in the librarian’s call 
ing — indefatigable industry and never-failing 
courtesy. He had reached the fruition of his 
life’s hopes and endeavors, when he fell a 
victim to his over-conscientiousness in th 

discharge of what he believed to be his duty 

To the credit of his fellow-citizens be it 
said that the good he did was not interred 
with his bones. It lives after him in the 
beautiful structure which owes its existence 
to his singleness of purpose, and in the hand 
some bronze bust which his friends have 
placed therein to commemorate his twenty 
seven years of faithful service. May all such 
earnest workers meet with the same measure 
of appreciation! 

I desire to express my thanks to all who 
sent replies to my circular, and to acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness for the many valuabk 
suggestions they contained. A majority of 
the recommendations, your Executive Com 


+} 


mittee has carried out in the arrangements for 


this meeting. It was impossible to act on 


1] 
til 


at any one conference. Many were in the 


form of topics for papers or discussion 


These could not all be included in one pro 
gram. Others, again, relate to questions of 
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subject which has been under discussion at 
several meetings. It is that the date of the 
conference come within the usual summer 
vacation. This question will necessarily 
come up Friday morning. I refer to it simply 
to say that the committee tried to have this 
meeting called for the first week in September, 
but found it impossible to secure the nec- 
essary accommodations for that time. 

The number of topics suggested for papers 
and discussions shows how idle was the fear, 
formerly expressed, that the Association 
would in a few years run out of subject 
matter, and must either die or resort to trien- 
nial or quadrennial sessions. 

All the suggestions made were good; and, 
with regrets that they could not all be em- 
bodied in action at this meeting, I shall turn 
them over to the favorable consideration of 
my successor. 

And this leads me to a subject of the 
greatest importance, which I wish to lay 
before you. The continued growth—I may 
say the very existence —of an organization 
like this requires active work on the part of 
a permanent officer, who shall conserve all 
past achievement, and point out the paths 
of future progress. He must be a man of 
energy and resource and an enthusiast in 
the cause for which this Association stands. 
Such an officer we have had in our Secretary, 
who initiated the movement that resulted in 
the formation of the A. L. A., and who has 
labored faithfully in its interests for fifteen 
years. Always a busy man, he has lately 
assumed new duties, which make it impos- 
sible for him to give as much time to the 
affairs of the Association as he has done 
heretofore. He declared to me a few days 
ago his intention of resigning or declining 
reélection at this meeting. Since then I 


have given considerable thought to the ques- 
tion of supplying his place. While, of course, 
we have other men competent to fill the posi- 
tion, I think it is not too much to say that we 
can hardly find any one able and willing to 
bestow upon the duties of the office the time 
and energy which Mr. Dewey has so freely 
given in the past, not to mention the greater 
demands which will be made by the future. 


We can no longer expect Mr. Dewey to 
perform all the clerical work he has hitherto 
done for us; but I hope that we may still 
retain the benefits of his resource and organ- 
izing ability, and, above all, his intimate 
knowledge of the affairs of the Association 
and his extensive acquaintance with its mem- 
bers (a knowledge and acquaintance pos- 
sessed by no one else), by giving him a paid 
assistant to attend to the clerical details 
under his direction. I therefore suggest that 
our present Secretary be reélected, and that 
a salary, not to exceed $200 a year, be paid to 
an Assistant Secretary, nominated by him 
and approved by the Executive Board. 

If this work could be done as well by dif- 
ferent persons succeeding each other, such 
action would not be necessary. The burden 
might well be borne by each of us in turn for 
a year; but this: plan will not do. We must 
have a permanent officer who shall be a con- 
servator of past experience, a depositary of 
information, and a source of universal refer- 
ence on all matters relating to the Associa- 
tion. We can thus centralize the work, and 
put the responsibility on one person. The 
great trouble experienced in arranging for this 
conference arose from the want of some one 
whose service could be commanded as can 
only that service which is paid for. The 
Association has sponged long enough. It has 
now money in bank and an income sufficient 
to pay in some measure for the service it 
requires. If its present revenue is not large 
enough, it can be made so. My answer to 
the question, “ Where is this proposed allow- 
ance to come from?” is that a thorough- 
going, as compared with a partial, attention to 
our affairs will easily make a difference of 
$200 in the money receipts. 

I would, however, further recommend an 
increase in the dues. On the exact amount of 
this increase I am not inclined to insist, 
except that I would make the annual fee $5 
to all persons not connected with libraries. 
For librarians and library trustees, I would 
suggest the present annual dues, with a $2 
entrance fee. 

I cannot leave this general subject without 


reference to the valuable work done for years 
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by Mr. Davidson. This service has been ren- 


dered to us individually,-contributing greatly 
to our personal comfort and convenience, at 
cost of much labor and care, and with little 
honor and profit to him. There has been, in 
deed, no profit, but a direct pecuniary loss to 
him and the corporation he represents. | 
trust that the Association will not fail to ex 
press its appreciation of this service in an em 
phatic manner. 
Permit me to make one more suggestion. 
5g 
It is that we all do our utmost to encourag: 
g 
every codperative scheme. In no other way, 


I think, can we do more for our respective li 





braries and for the library cause. I hope we 


shall hear from Mr. Larned further particulars 


concerning a plan, proposed by a gentleman 


in Buftalo, for the collection and distribution 


ol the reports and publications Of Charity or- 


ganizations and benevolent institutions. | 
fear it has fallen through for want of adequat« 
support. If so, it illustrates the shortcoming 
with which we, as a whole, are fairly charge 
able. In urging this, I do but ask you to do 
yourselves a favor 
‘* Tis as I should entreat you wea rg 
Or feed on nourishing dishes, or keep you warm, 
Or sue to you to do a peculiar } t 
io your own I ersolr 

The program of this conference marks a 
new departure in its provision for section 


meetings. The extension of this feature will 


serve to harmonize conflicting views on the 
character of to] ics for debate, to which | 
have before referred The process ol dif- 
ferentiation wi 
mately half our time will be given to meetings 


of sections, s« 


arranged that no one need be 
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perplexed by discussions beyond his range, 
or wearied and bored by those on question 
aside from his interests or on others wh 
he settled for himself years igo 

I am particularly pleased to have the Asso 
ciation of State Librarians with us, and to 
witness the inauguration of a movement to 
form State library associations \n active 
W iwake otal raria gathe g ibout 
him the librarians of his Stat i much 
to awakel eneral re gnit 1 of the mpor 
tance ol braries in a system of | { € Ca- 
tion, to shape legislation, to influence ( 
O} nm, and to ect the ¢ rent of pr ite 
philanthropy in such a way as to promote 
the development of the free public library, 
whit must eve illy talk ts place by the 
side of the free pul hoo ind which 
> already recog by st t ghtful 
stuc its as the ite Prot J n is the most 
en tive of all means of s« il ameloratior 
I trust that the nu er and strength of these 
State ass utions will ray y increase ind 
I hope, too, that they will en ivor to hold 
meetings annually with the A. L. A 

If, fre Irom a exigencies ol place ind 
iccomn ition, it were ft to me to fix a 

te for our annual iferenc I should 
cl e tl time of year, when we can meet 
fresh from r vacatio xcept the President 
and the Secretary), a go back to our regular 
vork full of that ent ism whicl know 
lve and strength combinec I trust that the 
present meeting will be fruitful of good to all 
of us; that we sl return to our homes eager 
to emb« y in act i he ils which the 
fervor of associate ettort ni the flash of 


, , 
sympathetic contact have made clearer, more 
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metallurgy, etc., and in this way his time is 
saved, are 
Moreover, it so happens that he is one of 
those readers who are admitted to access to 
He finds the arrangement on 


and his researches expedited. 


the shelves. 
the shelves of inestimable service to him, so 
far as it goes. That is to say, he finds it a 
help that these works 
stand by themselves on the shelves, and yet 
with the works on other applications of elec- 
But, as Mr. 


Fletcher reminds us, in consequence of the 


on electric motors 


tricity in close proximity. 
failure of grouping in volumes, to correspond 
to abstract classification, he finds it nec essary 
to go a little farther away for the equally 
essential material on his subject in files of 
electrical periodicals, and still farther away 
for that in the more general periodicals,— in 
works of reference, volumes of scientific and 
other essays, pamphlets, etc. Here, of course, 
is where he appreciates the service of a sub- 
ject catalogue, which brings all this material 


He 


would appreciate also a separate bibliography 


together under his eye on a single page. 


devoted to electric motors, but he may not 


have this wish gratified. It may happen, how 
ever, that the librarian has, within a day or 
two, | osted a spec ial list of references on this 
very subject, and this he, of course, makes use 
His access to the shelves, serviceable as it 
he finds it 
(and this, I think, we must regard as the ideal 


form in which to apply this important princi- 


of. 


is, an advantage to supplement 


ple), by the use of a special study-room, di- 
rectly adjacent to the book shelves, but where 
he can have books, etc., as above indicated, 
brought to him from af parts of the book- 
That is to 


say, he must have his own use of the shelves 


cases, by the library attendants. 


supplemented by that of the library attendants, 


especially in such a case as this of electric 


motors, where the reader or student, who is 
making any serious study of the subject, 
cares almost as much for what is to be found 
under electricity as a natural force (that is, 
natural science), and for works on railway 
transportation in general (that is, social 


science), in their bearings on his own subject, 


, 


as he does for those on his subject (which is 


a matter of applied or practical science). Once 
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more, in the case of a subject which is gath- 
ering volume, and growing almost appreciably 
from day to day,— as in any one of these ap 
plications of electricity, — he will certainly do 


he 


well to consult with t librarian, who, no 
doubt, can tell him of some patent specifica- 
tion, or annual report, or newspaper hearing, 
or testimony of an expert, which has come to 
hand even since the list of references was 
posted. That is to say, he must have all his 
own care and observation and familiarity sup- 
plemented and complemented by the librarian’s. 

No. 2. 
representation of the so-called ceremony of 


the “ Marriage of the Adriatic,” at Venice, 


A reader desires to construct some 


by the study of Venetian costumes, vessels, 
scenery, etc. He is observed to have before 
him a certain number of volumes, all on Ven 
So far ject has 

} 


helped him, but it leaves him still unsatisfied. 


ice. as this, the sul index 


} 


The librarian gladly undertakes to supple- 


ment the incomplete work of classification 
system, arrangement on shelves, subject 
catalogues, bibliographies, etc.,— for this is a 
case where the two last mentioned would not 


extend their aid,— and, by searching through 


indexes to contents of picture galleries, in 
dexes to bound volumes of the Art /Journa/, 
} t]} 


etc., works descriptive of the paint ngs ot 


Turner and other artists, works on the tradi 


tions of mediaval Europe, etc., finally } laces 
in the hands of the inquirer all that he re- 
quires. Here, again, all that the general sys- 
tems of assistance can possibly do needs to 
be supplemented by specific assistance di- 
rectly adapted to the individual reader. 

No. 3. The applicant is an officer of a local 
School of Design, and wishes to have before 
him all that the library can yield, on neck- 
laces, particularly those of the bead descrip- 
tion, for the purpose of comparative studies 
of design. He may not find the 
subject index serviceable here. He will cer 
tainly find access to the shelves of inestimable 


may or 


service. He will espe ially appreciate a close- 
ness of classification which not only places 
works on design apart from those on the more 
technical discussions of art, but those on de- 
sign in objects of ornament apart from those 


on architectural design, and which, moreover, 











separates those on costume 


benefit of having thes va . 
the subject more or less direct 


he may refer back to them, 


therefore, his consultat 

net, Kretschmer and Rohrba 
others, will be full of benefit t 
may be assured that he will lea 


having asked the librarian for 


gestions, which shall bring t 
those just named, such work 
portions of the library as 





Perrot and Chipiez, files of 


more, what the inquirer needs, 





my own library, who hesitatingl 


many books they are at | rty 


brought them, to look er in 


is, aS many as they wis] I 


brief study :s sta 
does the { yr « 5 t 
point ol V vy ] ud ler a 
ol Ciassiicatior i ven l 
loguing? In brief, this Let 


THE 


ever would a mplish any work 


must have light. There are de« 
and men who love darkness, ra 


but these are evil men and 


are children of the day, and gor 


best done with the fullest light 


many kinds of work that make 


mands in this line. 


I might have said, is work witl 


has always been recognized. 


schoolrooms and libraries were 





the other varieties \t ti Sal 


tive studies, is fully appreciated 


“ Tiryns,’ Dennis’s “ Etruria,” 
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h 
{ versity at Leyden shows 
} 
1 ola pat e1ogran I y 


ay, are arranged in two rows 


ts in our modern ra 

the side walls be full of 

yuilt with al es have hada 
! l hat the books 
t hted, the reading 
a? room taking their 
it raj growth of libra 
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ries in recent years, and the consequent de 


mand, especially in the cities, for economy of 
room, the wall space which would otherwise 
have been taken for windows, has been pre- 


empted by shelving, and light has been intro- 
duced at the top of the room, where shelving 


cannot be put by any device yet known, even 
to the Library Bureau. But roof light has its 
disadvantages; and, with the advent of the 
electric light, daylight has come to be at a dis- 
count with some librarians, the proposition be- 
ing gravely made and entertained, to dispense 
with it altogether as a means of lighting book- 
shelving. In Mr. Cutter’s apocalyptic vision 
of the Buffalo library in 1983, he saw that 
here was no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon, to give light therein, for the electric 
light was there in all its glory. 

It 


question, 


is my present purpose to answer the 


Shall daylight be abolished?” 
and, answering it in the negative, to indicate 
ow it may best be made available in rooms 
ised for the storage of books. 

r) 


irrent 


1¢ coming man, as viewed in the light of 


tendencies in civilization, is not an 


attractive figure. It has been demonstrated 
by our scientific friends that he will be sans 
hair, sams teeth, sans eyesight. The coming 


g 
bookworm, built in this way, will, of course, 


work in the library at noonday by the electric 


light. But, after all, are we content to let 

; coming man hasten his coming? Some 
f us hope not to live to see him. We 
would rather place obstacles in his way. 
We would study the requirements of nature, 


and try to reintroduce the natural man, who 


ms to be disappearing, rather than give 
way to the reign of artificialism. To this end 


we are putting into our schoolrooms furniture 


alculated to check the stooping habit, so 
productive of myopia. Medicine is being 


reduced to a system of nature-aiding; and 


ve remedies of nature, so finely set forth 
yy Dr. Oswald a few years since, are the 
coming pharmacopeia. That which is natural, 


which smacks of out-doors and the clear sky, 
s recognized wholesome for both 
body and mind than the artificial, even though 
some of our devices “ beat natur’ all holler.” 

This temper of mind prepares us to demand 


more 


as 
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braries, < the 


We 


even if we 


daylight in our | is being worth 
sacrifice of other apparent advantages. 
may well say, “ Give us daylight, 
have fewer books, o 

After all, it 


find them.” 
storage that daylight has 


r have to travel farther to 


is to compactness ol 


; Ne} ’ 
generally bee sacri 
generally n sa 


ficed, and this needlessly. It might as wel 
be frankly confessed here, that this paper is 
but another plea for a certain method of 
library construction; namely, that so ably ad 
vocated by Dr. Poole, and now so well exem 
plified in the new building at Yale University 
Approaching it from our present point of view 
we recognize in this construction the ideal 
method of lighting book-shelving It fu 
nishes light in the form in which it is mos 
useful; namely, in a d sed form. Larg 
side windows let too strong a light upon the 
books near them, to their « l jury 
Roof light is not available in the lower part of 
a high building, and in the upper part it is 
accompanied by roof heat. Floors of per 
forated iron or of heavy glass are only m« 
erately translucent. In the central portion of 
a large stack, what do we find for light 
Looking directly upwards, we see that a few 
broken pencils of light reach our eye from the 
skylight. But when these touch the bach 
the books, it is only vertically, an hey g 
little help in reading their titles. From the 
large side windows, light is poured in t 
dantly; but twenty feet away from the side of 
the room, one looks at the windows as a ] 
son standing in a tunnel looks out through it 
mouth. Not much of the light from the en 
trance rests upon the side walls; or, where 
does, it is so lateral that s effect 1S con 5 
ing, rather than illuminating. So in these 
passages in the stack. There may be “all 
out doors” at the end of the passage, but, 
reaching the books only laterally, it does not 
make it easy, a few feet away into the pas- 
sage, to read their titles. 

One thus comes to see that the proper 
lighting of shelves is not a question of the 
way in which light shall be introduced in 


streams, for neither vertical, lateral, 


rays or 
or slanting streams of light will fall upon the 
backs of all the volumes in closely placed cases 
in such a way as to fairly light them up. By 


2 
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REPORT 


BY H: M. UTLEY, 
HERE isa story, probably of antediluvian 
origin, of a man who went forth to lecture 

on the subject of intemperance, and took along 

his brother, a picturesque drunkard, whom he 

exhibited as a “frightful example.” In li- 

brary architecture it is not necessary to seek 

far to find things to be avoided; for even in 
these modern times inexperienced, though 
well-meaning, architects and building com- 
mittees have erected library buildings that 
little 
one a few years ago that comes near deserv- 


are less than monstrosities. 1 visited 


It was built at public 


id },! 
considaeravie 


ing this classification. 


expense and at cost. It con- 


sisted of a single room, with one gallery 


above the floor. The books 
the 


was a desk at 


about nine feet 
walls and in the 


side, at 


were arranged about 


There 


which the publi 


gallery. one 
c applied for books, being 
separated from the cases by a railing which 
ran between the posts which supported the 
gallery. There was no place for the librarian 
to sit down, or even to hang his hat; there 


was no place for the library assistants to 


deposit their umbrellas or to wash their 
hands. In fact, there was not a single one 
of the many conveniences necessary for 
doing the work of the library — no place for 


unpacking, classifying, and cataloguing books ; 


no place for labelling, numbering, repairing 
books: 


except taking books from the shelves and 


no place for reading or for anything 


handing them to applicants, or reversing the 
process. The people who contrived the build- 
ing apparently acted on the theory that this 
was the only thing to be done in a library. 
They grossly misappropriated even the snace 
at their disposal, for they left the room open 
to a lofty ceiling, instead of converting their 
have 
nearly doubled the floor area of the building. 


gallery into a second floor, which would 


Then, with a few partitions they might have 
provided convenient rooms for all the various 


purposes desired. But they left the librarian 
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ON LIBRARY ARCHITECTURE. 


LIBRARIAN DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


and attendants to improvise the necessary 
conveniences as best they might. The li- 
brarian drove a nail into a window casing upon 
which to hang his hat; he drove nails into 
the upon the attendants 
hung their wraps; he put a table into one 


book cases which 
corner for his own seat, and into another for 
his cataloguer; he fixed up a dark basement 
for a reading-room. If these people had 
been building a stable ,they would have had 
some idea what was wanted ; but of a library 
they had no knowledge whatever. It is to be 
feared that there is more than one library in 
this country, fair without and impressive to 


look upon, but within as ill-contrived for its 


purposes as possibly could I e 

There is fashion in library architecture, as 
in other things. Probably it would be a better 
statement of this idea to say that there is a 
different 


othic 


prevailing style, which varies at 


periods. There was an era of the g 


cathedral style; the interior one large and lofty 
room with galleries, and the books arranged 
] 


in alcoves along the walls. This style is no 


longer popular. In some eastern cities where 
they have more churches than they know what 
to do with, it happens sometimes, even now-a- 
days, that they convert an old church into a 
The main floor and the galleries are 
But the old shell is 


usually supplemented by a modern wing, with 


library. 
utilized for book cases. 


reading-rooms, work-rooms and offices, for the 


convenience of all concerned. In this arrange 


ment there is immense waste of room. but 


we cannot be altogether divorced from 
tradition, and it is not strange that some peo- 
ple should consider an old church just the 
thing for a library, especially if they cannot 
do better. In some western cities it is a 
popular expedient to move the library into the 
city hall, which is usually a central and com- 
modious building. 
temporary device, pending the construction of 


I have in mind a narrow 


This may answer as a 


proper quarters. 
















































escape from an attempt to remodel an old 
municipal building for library purposes. Fort- 
unately the trustees gave the matter a sober 


second thought, razed the old building, an 


commenced their new structure with the 


as to style of architecture 


The current idea 
for libraries of moderate dimensions is the 


Romanesque, generally modified in some 


particulars ; material, stone of two contrasting 
colors, or brick and stone; roof, tile or slate. 
The interior shows a handsome vestibule, 
ious hally 


ay and offices for the librarian 


and cataloguers. There are separate reading 
rooms for men and 


women and a room 


devoted to the public who seek books that 

circulat \ll these are. or should be, on the 

ground floor. 1 ully provision is made in 

the basement for packing-room, with lift to 
A , , 


the cataloguer’s 


well as for heating apparatus and fuel storage. 


The second story is usually arranged for a 
lecture hall and art gallery, with possibly 
special reading and study rooms for seminary 


work, which is becoming one of the features 


of intellectual development in connection with 


The books themselves 


are stored compactly in closely arranged 


, generally two stories ol 7% to sil 


each in heigl t. This 


stacks 
stack-room is a rear 
wing of brick, severel 


ted by lofty windows, and s« parated 


y plain both without and 
igi 


main edifice by 


within, ] 


from the very solid walls, as 


security in case of fire. The book wing is 
properly so planned that las 


t can be extendec 


the increase in number of books demands 


more room, while the front or main portion of 
the building remains unchanged. 

It is the book-quarters which are con 
stantly crowding. If the library is to grow, 


wise foresight makes provision, not only for a 
reasonable period in the future, but plans for 


all possible enlargement without disturbing 
the general arrangement. I 


} 


have in mind 


i} 


a building erected for a library, which was 


4 
five times the 
This 
immense number 


; } } 


of books, and the date when that number 


planned with a capacity of 


number of volumes then on hand 


seemed at the time to be ar 


would be reached appeared in the dim and 
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hazy future so remote that it was not worth 


considering. Accordingly no possible loop 
hole was left after the limit has been reached 
The trustees must either destroy all that has 
been built, and begin anew, or they must 
erect a new and separate building, and divide 
the books, very greatly to the detriment of 
the interests of the library and its patrons 
It is one of t vantag of the stack 
system, almost universally a ted in recent 
buildings, that it admits of detinite expan 
sion ata n mum of ) mn I nve ence 
A novelty in tl st k inderstood to be the 
suggestiol rf | {. Dew s been adopted 
by e architects of e A ht Librar 


room 1s drop] I t V a ery 
desk floor rhe stack re 7 feet | and 
consequently t r stack 3 feet 
above the leliver r l ith S great 
convenle { 1 ta l’ ks fror t! stack 
to the deliver sk or in returning them, as 
they can be ha d | the attendant to the 
delivery clerk, or 7 ersa, Without making 
use ot Ci V it rs 

The facts gathere for this report show 
that th library nterests of this country are 
advancing. The report presented last year 
by Mr. Van Name covered the ground very 
completely, and made mention of a larg 
number of building enterprises then in ¢ 
emplation or in progr s | s confin ne 
to strictly new pr ts I I have not 
thought it worth wl to furt dis S any 
of the buil es heretofore itioned It is 
necessal ly the ise that important and exten 
Sive ones occupy S¢ ra \ rs in construe 
tio } t, ] 1 c } 1 oO ¢ lesct hed the 
limits of an annual report forbid repetitior 

Deal ng, tl lor \ he new enter 
prises, I have specifically mentioned some 
forty, the aggregate cost of which exceeds 
$3,000,000. A considerable proportion ol 
this sum is made up by the buildings of the 
Mercantile libraries of New York and in 
Francisco and the Public library of St. Louis 


iemes ; 


which are ina certain sense business s¢ 


that is, the buildings are d rned to produce 
a revenue from commercial uses and only 
incidentally for library purposes, though they 
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are none the less admirably adapted to sucl 
purposes. 


It is worthy of mer 





brary matters is confined to no se on of the 
country, but prevails in the new states of 
extreme west and in Canada, as well as it 


New England and in the central states. Com 


paratively few in number, though some of the 
hiefest in importance, of the enterprises 
mentioned, are prosecuted with public funds 
In several instances the municipality cod 
erates with private munificence in furnishing 
a site, or in assuming to undertake and per- 
petuate plans originated by others The 
Che detailed a ts of s, wl 
by the Bureau of Educatio nds ! nd at 


REPORT ON GII 


HOUSE 


BY CAROLINE M, HEWINS, LIBRARIAN 


I AST June, 800 postal cards, asking for 
a stateme $s ol 1] 


nits and beque ts received, 
were sent to the libraries in the United 
States reporting 5, or more volumes in 


the Library journal for January, 1887 a1 


1550. Only about 2 of these libraries have 
answered the cards Some request more 
definite information as to whether all cifts, 
or only gifts of money, are to be ¢ 
Others write, “no gifts, no bequests Ma 
nd minute part lars, many mot 
vag gen ralities Some tal ate t I 
statements, others scatter them through let 
ters of several pages. From these answers 
ind the files of the Zzdra, urnal, n 
complete returns have been gathe1 
Many of the largest and best-endowed libra 
esin the « try are yet to be heard from 
} } ‘ } 





hose from wl nh reports 
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the 
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DO 


It se 
that 
il] 
wl 
malt 
whe 
fact 
the 
t\ 


ml f hi lv t } he wis! 
member ol iy to whom he wishes 


rect a memorial, never has the same hold 
n the people of a town or city as the 
le “Free Library” or “ Publ Library 

Ss nam b erpetuated in a hall, a 
ction, or an alco but, u ss he gives 
m W will | the library in good 
d n, it is ter tha should be known 
e gift of Mr. I ve is in Cambridge, by 
name oit t 

S t | > ¢ t iat lil Ta a > sho ld 
Tr) es f t ] » wi were I 

f I i 5 e | 1 at th 


ny Is H E. GREEN, 
HE ordi ‘ nary definition of the 
word exferf, used as a substantive is 
taught | ractice, or experience.” 
ems to me that this is not quite enough ; 
t takes something more than experience 
to make a gh expert. We have 
prob various libraries with 
h we are act nted, sundry persons of 
y long y ex] ice, if that were all 
se opinion no one would consider of any 
e, except, perhaps 1 mere matters of 
w]) plodded along for years in 
same rut, doing the same work, day after 
n the same perf tory way, never think 
‘ the reason r its be ng done in that 
never il oving on the old methods, 
resen t smaliest attempt at Change, 
( s the labor of accepting a 
> Who w think of considering 
iS a y DULL TOS remains 

bett cet tie cems to be, one 
vughly ve killed in any depart 
t of s Ce rt and, in the legal 
yne possessing a knowledge oft any 
t yreater t n be possessed by men 

‘ ] Botl se definitions embrace 
first o the knowledge must be neces 
y bas ) xperient und on principles 

have | P a Se : 
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EXPERTS — THEIR 


ASSISTANT, 





urge the endowment of s 
purchase of special colle 
ries are cramped and cr 


up with the newest works 

the man who has §2 

al ove of sci I } 
| “— , 


Su ect ne plea Cs and 


the income to accumula 


library more lasting ben 
a building, or spent the 
at once in books 

read at the Conference, w 


RIGHTS AND 


BOSTON 


edge, and ise, practi 


applying it, 


by \ 


not to 


the best parts of as many 


and well-defined reasons 


} 
ciples rest 


not because he 


but because he has looked into the re 
such a method, and, either by his own 
others’ experience, has found it best a 
to the end he has in view And si 
able to accomplish whatever work | 
charge with the greatest yroug 
economy, not of money al but of 
which is money, though, as ery ¢ k 
does not always appear e account 
does not fall into the erro f tu 
which afterward turns out e wo! 
have seen hund: pe ps In 
ti ’ “a ls ot ¢ ] rsa | te ly \ 
f they had bes rowr fire, 
i iarge quantity ot work 4a cert } 
which was, a few years afterward, a 
and every bit of it pulled out and ! 
And it says a great deal for 3 
library science in the last t tv yeal 
the gentlemen by whose a , 
whose direction, this work was done, we 
that time, considered ex ! than 
there were none greater But they wer 
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16 
it; they could evolve the system only out 
of their and it 
failed. 


Some people seem to use the word exfers 


own inner consciousness, 


in the sense of a person who has studied any 
subject, no matter how short atime or how 
superficially. Not longa it was said to me» 


; aki f . “O} : 

in speaking of some young man, “Oh, he is a 
chemical expert; he has been through the 
the of 


Granting that the student had made the best 


eT ‘ ;? 
course at Institute Technology! 


possible use of his opportunities, I think no 
who understood the meaning of words 


be the consequence of 


one 


would take the one to 


the other. I have more than once been asked, 


when applied to for some piece of catalogue 


work which I had to refuse, “ Could not we 
get areal expert from the Library School?” 
and I have had to reply that the Library 


School did not And |! 


of the 


supply real experts 
think, in this careless understanding 
; 


rer for the school 


its friends —th« 


} 1 } 


1adea, eS a Gal , €ven among 


danger of expecting too 


much. It turns out its students, just ready to 


begi 


n the work of making themselves experts ; 


it gives them the thorough grounding in all 


the details of library work, which enables 
them to form opinions and principles, to be 
tested by after experience, which no working 


in one well-defined rut of any one library 


could give, in much more than the two years 
devoted tothe school. But it cannot do more 


and this id¢ tl 


a is constantly impressed on the 


pupils by the authorities of the school, who 


never lose inculcating this 


An 


arity wi 


an opportunity of 


idea expert is not made by theories; the 


famil th the practical results of differ 


ent systems of work, which gives the power 


} 


to extract and combine the best parts of each, 


to suit the needs of different surroundings, 
must come from the actual, practical, varied 





experience a ility of each person. 


I do not wish to convey the idea that none of 
the graduates of the Library School are fitted 


to undertake any work on their own responsi- 


bility. Not at all; some of them have filled 
the posts to which they were appointed in the 


manner. Neither would I 


the very best 


most satisfactory 


say that among them have ever 


seemed to me in the least inclined to pose 
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as 
to err on the 


experts; on the contrary, they are apt 


side of too much diliffidence. 
I think that, in cases where the personal re- 
sponsibility is an important one, there is a 
risk in entrusting it to a person who has not 
given proofs of excellence in that particular 
line of work. The 
perhaps to take th 


some library, or 


student leaves the s« hool, 
e whole responsibility of 
department of a library, 
where, little as he or she knows, in compari- 
son with the whole amount which needs to be 
known, it is more than the knowledge pos- 
sessed by any one else in the vicinity, even by 


Work that 


erfect 


those in authority. is never criti- 
; the worker makes the 


blunders of inexperience, and, 


cised is seldom ] 
ior want olf a 


competent authority, these blunders repeat 


This danger seems to me 


work 


rreater 


s 


themselves. 


in my own special line of dictionary 


cataloguing —than in any other. A dictionary 
catalogue is very much athing of tradition; that 
h 


1S, 1tS 


eadings are determined, in the majority 


of cases, by the usages of libraries whose cata 
logues have been printed, and can be consulted 
But it is impossible for the printed catalogue 
of a library large enough to be a model to 
others to keep up with the times; and so the 
inexperienced worker is left, in many cases, 


without a precedent, and makes mistakes 
are repeated, and, in time, 


ch 
themselves. until tl 


wl crystallize 


librarian awakes to the 


consciousness that some parts of his cata- 
logue are in a state of confusion, which it 


will take much time and money to set straight. 


pils appointed 


needs of which, I felt 
Fortunately, 


I have seen some of my own pu 
the 


sure, they were incompetent. 


to positions, to 


my opinion was not asked on the subject; 


and until a library examiner is appointed by 


the government to examine into the affairs of 
libraries, as a bank examiner does into those 


of financial institutions, it is very possible 
this incompetency may never be discovered; 


and, if it is, I think the responsibility should 
rest with the authorities who were ignorant 


of the requirements of the case, and not 
hool, 
material it had, or the graduates, whose only 
fault 


no training school on earth could give 


with the Library S which sent the best 


was the lack of the experience, which 




















An expert shouk 


opinions, and be to resist any undue 


ready 


interference with his work. There are many 
details in the arrangement and administration 


of a library, which are, after all, only matters 


tact will 
aftect- 


person ol 


constituency, I believe in the expert standing 


by his colors, and maintaining the principles 


on whose justice he is, more 
} 


else, qualified to decide. I know a young 


am proud to 


woman — I] I 


Library School — who was employed to cata- 
logue and arrange a library. Her employer, 
one of those worthy persons whos principal 
idea of the arrangement of books is to have 
them look pretty, and wl tl that any 
body can learn in a week to take charge of 
them, almost insisted on her doing her work 
in acertain way. My young friend, who had 


borne without 


question various things of 





own professional rept 
consent to the wrong way, as 
t] 


long as she had the responsibility of the 


work; she preferred to give it up entirely 


2 
The employer had the good 


and I believe the work was properly finishe: 
i a 


It seems 


duty of the expert, for his own dignity and 
that of the whole profession, to resist nor 





which it is his I ness to know and judge of 
better than any one outside. The trustees 
of a hospital, when the ive placed at the 
head of it a physician of whose character and 
general practice they approve, are not ex- 
pected to interfere with details of internal 





management, which can be settled by medical 
authority alone. They do not think of going 
into the wards, and issuing indeper t 





orders to the nurses as to the feeding and band 


aging the patient's, or the ventilation of the 


rooms. A member, even the chairman of 


the Congressional Committee on naval or 


name or not, the delay 
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on himself 


to interfere in the details of fitting out a frigate 
or garrisoning a military post. Yet I have 
seen just such interference as this exercised 
in the interior details of libraries, in some of 


whose departments the condition of the work 


has een assisted me ¢ tance toward a 
state of chaos by the npractical and igno 
rant interference of trustees, a it must be 
confessed, the want of energy and decision 
of the executive heads. l1 hope to see the 


be as distinct in their authority as the re 
spective branches of the State and national 
governments, and when it shall be as mucha 
matter I cours I libra ( see and 
maintain the of his excl ve authority, 
as to be thoroughly a uinted with the 
details of his administration 

One of the duties ver olten expecte of a 
library expert, and one of the most difficult 
and least apy ite s the training and 
education of loca talent to take his place and 
carry on the work which he has begur The 
persons who have it in charge to open to 
their community a well-arranged and useful 


library, can very seldom be to see that 


one skilled permanent assistant will save the 


actual dollars and cents, the 


Institution, in 


of two or three 
} 


pay ignorant ones, who very 


often obtain their place through the influence 


of local politics, or the fear of the trustees 


themselves unpopular And this 


I i 
raw material, oft of the most hopeless 
description, must be worked over by the un 
y expert, in the time, always short 





€ h, allowed for the 
lil itself 


task of bringing the 


into condition to be thrown open 


impatient public, which cannot under 


much work made in 
If it knew 


that the person who exper ted to devote his 


stand why there is so 
g the books to be 


issued 





whole time to the cataloguing and arrange 


ment of the books, was ol lige d to spend half 
of it in keeping an infant school for persons 
who, as happened in one instance, do not 
know whether to spell Europe with a capital 


E, or whether Washington Irving was a real 


might be more intel 
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ligible. In making an estimate of the time 
required to arrange a new, or, what is worse, 
to rearrange an old library, the question next 
after, “‘How many books does your library 
contain?” should be, “ How many raw recruits 
am I expected to drill?” or the expert will 
find himself far out in his calculation. It 
takes a long time enough to train the most 
promising subject; and I believe it would be 
an actual pecuniary every 
library, if its places must be filled by local 


saving to new 
talent, to send some such promising subject 
to the Library School for a year, at the public 
expense ; its authorities would certainly find 
out how #o/ to do it for a smaller price than 
by the present popular method. 

With the of real 
and thorough library experts, comes an in- 


increase in the number 
crease in liberality of the spirit in which their 


compensation is regarded. The days are 
gone by when any broken-down editor or 
clergyman, or any unoccupied woman, was 
considered entirely competent to be a libra- 
rian; when the librarian regarded his books 
as his own property, and resented any attempt 
by any one else to obtain one; and when, as 
in a country town which I know, the librarian, 
a woman this time, could take it upon herself 
to force upon the applicants for books such 
as she considered it proper for them to read, 
with the alternative of none at all; and gave 
as a reason for the delay in issuing some 
anxiously looked for new books, that “she 
had not read them herself yet; she had had 
too much dressmaking to do! Such officers 
as these might, perhaps, be considered amply 


remunerated | 


yy the smallest pittance which 
would keep soul and body together; but that 
old order has changed, and the pay of library 
experts is steadily growing better; although 
there is still much room for improvement; 
more, it must be said, here at the East, than 
in some places farther west, where ideas 
seem to broaden as they go toward the setting 
sun. I believe that in many a western city or 
town, where we hear every month of some 
new library being established, its trustees 
would consider it disgraceful to offer to its 
employés such prices for their time and labor 


as are considered enough for skilled work in 


some of our old-established eastern libraries, 
where one would think the sun of enlighten- 
ment should have risen the highest. It was 
an old joke in a place where I once was, that 
the laboring men, who were employed to move 
the books in some grand house-cleaning con- 
vulsion, did not know enough to set them 
right side up, and were paid therefor three 
times the price per hour of the persons who 
Without the 
question of women’s rights, for which this is 


catalogued them. going into 
not the place, and of which I am not a spe- 
cially zealous apostle, I must say, that it 
seems to me a relic of barbarism, that intel 
lectual work, if it happens to be a woman’s, is 
worse paid than the manual labor of the man 
who carries up and down stairs books which 
the woman must be acquainted with two or 
three languages to catalogue. In one library 
with which I am acquainted, there are women 
whose experience, faithfulness, knowledge, 
and general efficiency render them almost 
indispensable in the economy of their depart- 
that of 
hardly be 


ments ; and their pay is less than half 
men who might depart any day and 

missed. I remember remarking on the in- 
justice of such an arrangement, and being 
answered in perfect seriousness, “But you 


know that young man may want to get married 


It is unnecessary to say that it 


was not a woman who brought forward this 


certainly had as 


It is 


° 
some day! 


weighty argument, which 
much effect as another in silencing me 
easy for such people to say that if women do 
not like their pay, they need not do the work. 
That is exactly the principle which some of 
myself 


us are trying to maintain. I have 


more than once refused work which I should 
have enjoyed exceedingly, because the com 
pensation offered was so absurdly out of pro 
portion to the ability and labor expected. It 
was not that I could not afford to do it; | 
could have afforded it in a money point of 
view perfectly well; but I did not choose to 
cheapen the work by performing it for less 
than a fair price. I am willing to do mis 
sionary work, and have done it, but it must be 
for real objects of charity, and not for im 
postors. I believe there is no other profession 


in which so much caprice, inconsistency, and 
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injustice is exercised toward its experts; and 
I think the cause lies in the absolute ignorance 
of people in general of the details and value of 
careful library work. People whose first idea 
} 


is to obtain a cheap librarian, will probably be 


perfectly satisfied with cheap work; although 
we all know perfectly well that the one is by 
no means a natural consequence of the other. 


In no other profession is there more enthu- 


siasm, faithfulness, and absence of self-seeking 


than in ours. And I hope, as every year 
sends out a fresh class of devotees, armed 


and equ for the task of making them- 





selves experts, that much of the injustice of 
which we complain may disappear. At pres 
ent, the best advice I can give the student is 
inAhe words of Horace Greeley, “Go West, 


~ 


young woman, go West! 


Dg For the discussion of this paper see PROCEEDINGS (Fifth session) 


TRUSTEES OF FREE 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


BY CHARLES C. SOULE, TRUSTEE OF THE BROOKLINE, MASS., PUBLIC LIBRARY, 








{Mr. Soule said, in introduct , that on having 
this topic assigned to him, he had found there 
was little or nothing relating to it in existing 
library literature It seemed necessary, therefore, 
to treat it in an elementary manner 

In considering the subject, it became apparent 
that there were many kinds of trustees, with vary- 
ing relatior their braries lo make the 
treatment al, it appeared best to exclude 
the pec mstances of State, college, and 
pro et es, am i trusts esta shed by 

n, al to fine attention to 





private 
the most numerous class; that is, free public 
libraries 

And as any essay on library affairs is valuable 


In proportion to the e) and variety of expe- 








rience it embodies, the f draft of this paper 
was shown to the librarians or trustees of a large 
number of libraries in different parts of the 
country, and has been considerably modified and 


developed in accordance with their suggestions.] 


rhis paper considers the constitution of 
elective boards of trustees of free publi 
libraries, intrusted with the appointment of 
librarians and full control of their libraries. 

The subject can be naturally treated unde 
the following heads: Size of the board; 


term of office; qualifications for the position ; 





duties, in lual and collective; organiza- 


tion; and relations with the librarian. 


1. SIZE OF THE BOARD. 


The weight of opinion seems to be in favor 


of small boards; and in small towns, where 


the duties are light, three trustees will usually 
work more harmoniously and effectively than 


a larger number. But in large towns and 
cities a more numerous board has two advan 
tages—there is more chance of securing 


among its members one or two men who are 


ent, judicious, and 


exceptionally active, i 
interested in library science; and the board 
may be made more thoroughly representative 
of different sections of the town and different 
. <a 

eiements in the 


popuiauion 


2. TERM OF OFFICE 
l and undoubtedly the best com 


position of a board of library trustees is to 


divide it into groups, one group going out of 
office each year. This provision secures sta 


bility by preventing sudden changes of the 


whole board by intrigue or popular caprice, 
and is intended to allow opportunity for 
gradual change whenever it is needed 


But does this provision alone insure suffi 


cient chang to prevent stagnation? The 
position of trustee of a library is so pleasant 
and honorable, that the incumbent may wish 


to retain it indefin 





tely. The men selected as 
trustees may be personally so worthy and 
popular that their townsmen are reluctant to 
retire them compulsorily, even when the feel 
ing is prevalent that others might serve mor: 


acceptably. To effect a change under such 


circumstances requires an eftort approat hing 
revolution, with danger of that discord and 
bad feeling which are so unfortunate in 
library management. 

Would it not be wise, in view of this pos 
sible danger, to follow the example of the 
graduates of Harvard College in electing 
overseers, and provide by law that no trustee 
shall hold office for more than (say) three 


successive terms of three years, or nine years 
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in all? While a library might thus lose occa- 
sionally an active and efficient trustee (who 
could still be reélected after being only a 
year out of office), would it not gain much 
more than it could lose, in keeping that close 
contact with popular needs and with new 
ideas, which is so healthy and stimulating in 
the management of all public institutions ? 


3. QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE POSITION. 

The ideal qualifications for a trustee ofa 
public library (a fair education and love of 
books being taken for granted) might_be sum- 
marized somewhat thus : — 

Sound character; good judgment and com- 
mon-sense; ‘public spirit; capacity for work; 
literary taste; representative fitness. 

Men of character and position in the com- 
munity are usually selected as trustees; but 
it may be assumed somewhat too confidently 
that, because a man has been promirent in 
political or business or social circles, he will 
make a good trustee. It is a mistake to put 
in such a position any man who has outlived 
his public spirit and energy. 

Literary taste is placed low on this list of 
qualifications, because in any administrative 
position, even in connection with a library, 
capacity and willingness to work, united with 
common-sense and a fair education, are much 
useful than a taste for literature with- 
And of the differ- 


ent grades of literary taste, general culture 


more 


out the practical qualities. 


and a wide range of reading are generally 
more serviceable to a public library than the 
knowledge of the scholar or the specialist. 

In selecting men of prominence for trus- 
tees, there is danger of excluding too rigidly 


the younger men who might contribute to the 


strength and efficiency of the board. There 
is so much activity and progress in the 
library work of this generation, that the 


adage “ Old men for counsel, young men for 
action,” is not wholly inapplicable to the 
choice of trustees, whose work requires coun- 
sel and action in nearly equal degrees. 

With a large board it would seem wise to 
select members with some reference to repre- 
of different ctions of the town, 


sentation se 


and different occupations, interests, or nation- 
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alities among the inhabitants. This tends to 
prevent dissatisfaction, and to adapt the pur- 
chase of books and the general policy of the 
library to the needs of the whole community, 
rather than to the wishes of special classes. 
Neither 
should 


religious opinion 
the of 
library trustees, except so far as it is unwise 


politics nor 


of course enter into choice 
to constitute a board exclusively from one 


party or from one denomination. 


4. Duties, INDIVIDUAL AND COLLECTIVE. 

As an individual, the trustee of a public 
library ought to realize that he holds a high 
le; that he 


trust from the people 
has been elected to preserve and extend the 


and sacred 
privileges and benefits afforded by the library 
in its modern development as “ The People’s 
that library science is not to 
n, but I 


intuition 


University ;” 
be comprehended can be 


by 
learned only by intelligent observation and 
study; and that he has no right to accept or 


} 


hold the position unless he can take a lively 


interest in the library, be constant in attend* 
ance at meetings and d 


work, keep himself informed of the current of 


in committee 


iligent 
library ideas by reading every number of the 
Library journal, and, if possibl 
than 


e, by visiting 


other libraries his own, and watch 
keenly the tastes and requirements of the 
constituency he represents. 

The collective duties of the board include 
the care of investments and funds, the care 
ful and economical supervision of expendi 
tures, the determination of the policy of the li- 
brary toward the public and in its interior ad 


of the 


selection 


ministration, the general direction 


choice and purchase of books, the 
of the librarian and his assistants, constant 
and critical observation of their work, occa 
sional reckoning up of work done and prog- 
ress made, comparison of results with those 
reached in other libraries, as a confirmation 
and 


of merits and a corrective for errors; 
such active work of detail will assist the 
} 


his duties. 


as 
librarian in performing 
5. ORGANIZATION. 
A large board ordinarily transacts business 
through a chairmain, a secretary, a treasurer, 
and one or more committees. 


























The chairman has few active duties, but the 
position requires judgment in appointing com- 
mittees, and tact in conducting meetings. The 
place is perhaps the highest public honor in 
small towns, and is usually and properly given 
to some trustee eminent for character and 
yublic services 


In Mr. Perkins’s article, “How to make 


Town Libraries Successful,” in the “ Govern- 


ment Report of 1876 0n Public Libraries,” it 
s suggested that the librarian should act as 
secretary to the board of trustees; but, aside 
from the fact that he usually has more than 
enough work to do in his own department, is 


} 4 } 
it not at least doubtful whether an official, 


whose conduct may at any time be a proper 
subject for confidential « 
board, should serve as their secretary, and so 


obliged to be present throughout all meet 


liscussion before the 


ings? The duties of a secretary may properly 


provide occupation for seme member of the 


board 
The treasurer, if he holds funds in his 
hands, should always be put under bond. No 


matter how trustworthy he may be, it is a 


sound principle that no official should handle 
public money without giving bond. His su 


cessor may not be so careful or so honest, 


and, unless the precedent is established while 


the danger of loss seems small, it will be dif 


ficult and invidious to insist upon a bond 
when occasion may require it. If no trustee 


is willing to accept the position of treasurer 
] 


with bond, it is usually poss 
library funds in the hands of the already 
bonded town treasurer, and draw on them as 
needed to pay bills. 

As to committees, it is better to have as 
many as can be actively employed, in order to 
enlist the coéperation or advice of every 
trustee. In large boards, even with small li 


braries, four standing committees can find oc 


= 


cupation; namely, executive, book, finance, 
and progress. 


The executive committee can take charge 


I 


of the daily work of the library, of purchases, 
and of the care of the building. They should 
be efficient men, with prompt business habits, 
with an active interest in the library, with 


leisure to attend to their duties during library 
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hours, and with sufficient discretion to sift and 
formulate business to be presented at the 
meetings of the trustees. While discharging 
their executive duties promptly and thor 


oughly, they ought to be careful not to assume 





too much of the power and responsibility 
which properly be 


wil they are appointed to exe: 


In very large libraries, these duties of an 
executive committee are sometir subdivided 
among additional committees on buil g and 
grounds, on ]} 1 hase ol s pplies on reac gy 
room, and so on, as different department n 


crease in Imp rtance 

Inasmuch as the range of re ng, the 
literary taste, and the critical faculty, which 
qualify a man to select books for popular use, 
are not necessarily united with executive 


ability, it will often be best to intrust the 


choice of books to a book committee, selected 
for that purpose alone This is a sufficiently 


important duty to occupy all the spare tim 
of a committee, even where the initiative is 


taken by the librarian, and appeal on d 
ful points is made to the full board 


The duties of a finance committee are often 


confined to a perfunctory and occasional ex 


amination of accounts, but they may be made 
very important. To make and watch invest 
ments, to provide that money on deposit shall 


always draw the best interest, to see that 
purchases of books and supplies are made on 
the most favorable terms, to keep close watch 


yn all the controllable expenditures, to exam 


treasurer’s accounts, will give full employ 





menttoa good committee ot usiness me! 
In addition to these obviously useful com 
mittees, there is another a “Committee on 


Library Progress,’— which may often serve 
to increase the activity and « 


library. Constituted from among the younge: 


or more active men, and irom U rustee 
who can find opportunity for visiting othe: 
libraries, such a committee can do good work 


in watching the experiments made elsewhere 


in placing before the board formation in 
regard to improved metho f rary work: 
" ’ TY +} . li} 1 +) +} 

in comparing the library with other raric 
similarly situated; and in encouraging their 
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own librarian, if he be progressive, or in 


stimulating him, if too conservative. In 
short, such a committee, if both active and 
wise, could keep even the smallest town 


library in the full tide of modern progress. 

It will be best not to leave too much dis- 
cretion or power permanently to any com- 
mittee, but to 
report their acts and plans frequently for the 


to require all committees 


approval or criticism of the full board. 


6. RELATIONS WITH THE LIBRARIAN. 


The relations of the trustees with the libra- 
rian will vary greatly according to circum- 
stances. Some general principles may be 
suggested, subject always to “the exceptions 
which prove the rule.” 

First of,all, it should be borne in mind that 
the trustees are the responsible managers of 
the library, and that so far as they choose to 
act, the librarian is only their agent, bound in 
honor to carry out their wishes promptly, 
thoroughly, and cheerfully. 

If they are fortunate enough, however, to 
have a first-class librarian, with superior abil- 
ity, training, knowledge, energy, wisdom, and 
tact, the trustees ought to leave the manage- 
ment of the library practically to him, work- 
ing only to lighten his labors and strengthen 
his hands. 

But if—as sometimes may happen—the 
librarian has human limitations, and while 
strong in some directions is weak in others, 
it is the part of the trustees to try to supple- 
ment, If, 
after ascertaining his limitations, they decide 
that he is the best librarian they can get, 


without impeding, his abilities. 


under the circumstances of the case, they 
should note in what lines he needs help, and 
select for committees the trustees best fitted 
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to do that part of library work which he can- 
not satisfactorily perform. 

If, however, the 
ability, it will be wise for the trustees to let 
him control the selection, management, and 
dismissal of all his assistants; if he has good 


librarian has executive 


judgment and what may be called “the libra 
rian’s faculty,” it will be wise to let him 
arrange the methods and details of library 
work; if he has literary taste, it will be espe- 
cially wise to allow him at least the initiative 
in the choice and purchase of books, forhe has 
(or ought to have)constant contact with the pub- 
lic and an intelligent knowledge of their wants. 

Although it may not be considered best for 
the librarian to act as their secretary, the 
trustees should take him into their confidence, 
consult him freely, and invite his presence 
during some part of each board meeting and 
of all committee meetings where his advice 
might be of service. The librarian can prop- 


erly reciprocate by allowing the board and 
the 


private conference and “executive session,” 


committees frequent opportunities for 
unembarrassed by his presence. 

In brief, while the trustees cannot forget 
that they control both library and librarian, 
they should remember that the librarian is 
chosen to be their expert adviser and their 
executive officer, and, so long as he fills thes« 
to 
to 


positions satisfactorily, they ought not 
hamper or interfere with, so much as 
assist and sustain him by their actions. 
The relations of an active librarian with an 
ciscretion 
But if the 


not too sensitive, 


active board of trustees demand 
and consideration on both sides. 
librarian is sensible, and 
and the trustees are reasonably harmonious 
and judicious, the codperation herein outlined 
may be carried out with success. 
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LIBRARY WORK FROM THE TRUSTEES’ STANDPOINT. 


BY REV. J. C. LEARNED, PRESIDENT 


N old play has it that “ trustees are not to 
be trifled with,” and, as they are not only 
allowed but invited to come among the libra- 
¢ 


to assert their rights and their authority, 


rians 
why should they not do it vigorously? Did 
they not originate the librarian? “Shall the 
thing formed say to him that formed it, * Why 
hast thou made me thus?’” 

Yet to assume such creative power must 
load us down with responsibilities — greater, 
I fear, than some of us have joyfully accepted 
In fact, do not trustees incline, as a rule, to 
throw too much of the burden of library ad 
ministration upon the librarian? If the in 
cumbent of this office is fairly willing and ca 
le, is he not suffered to do pretty much as 
he, pleases, excep’ it may be with regard to 
such large measures as the construction of 
buildings and the management of investments ? 

Proportioned to the authority of trustees, 
however, is their responsibility. To whom 
much is given, of them much is required. And 
the position of the better sort of trustee valu- 
able to the best work of the librarian, is not 
that sinecure seat sometimes depicted. He 
must constantly stand as the able and ready 
adviser of the librarian, and for the honor and 
defence of the library He will be made the 
court of ultimate appeal in many matters, both 
practical and curious. He will receive letters 
from all sorts of people, some with gifts in 


} 


their hands, and some with complaints on 


their lips ; some seeking favors, possible and 
mpossible. Col. Higginson’s humorous way, 


recently, of introducing Phillips Brooks’as the 


man whom nobody in the Cambridge library 


} 


could find out the height of, until at last the 


inquiry was brought to him as trustee to an- 
i ay 


} 


swer, may illustrate the point. 


Lately an article in one of the English 
reviews treats of the “Perils of Trustees.” 
And while no statute makes us responsible,— 
as innocent parties were held to be under 


British law, in the failure of the Glasgow 


OF THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Bank,— yet the library trustee carries risks, 
both moral and financial, and the place should 
be offered to none who will not give it a dena 
fide service. There is no room for a mere 
figure-head or ornamental name on a working 
library board. Every member of a directory, 
rightly organized, should take his share in 
the administration, and have some ki owledge 
of what goes on in the library world 


} } 


It is true there have been instances where 


some ambitious and irrepressible spirit has 
ex¢ eeded his official duties and pr vile ges; 
has been disposed to dictate the whole policy 


of the library, reducing the librarian’s office 


to that of a mere secretary ] knew a direc 
tor in a large library who resigned be« 
he could not buy the books and write all the 
reports He hungered for more to de But 
I have known more than one to keep himself 
as far away from the board as possible, aftet 
one or two sessions of three or four hours 
each, in the necessary deliberations of the 
book committee 

Edward Everett lale says that the great 


essential for the directors or trustees of any 
institution is, that they “keep their end in 
sight,” as Dr. Watts’s hymn reads. If it is an 
institution to help old women, or save poor 
children, or find situations fer 
it really do it? Oris it so taken up with the 
mechanism of the concern, so absorbed and 
happy over methods and details, that it loses 
Sight of the object? This is especially to be 


considered in the management of a publi 


library. What is the library for Is it a 
complishing its work? Is it doing its utmost 


finement, and intelli 


to promote the virtue, 
gence of the community? 

A library may be likened to a bank where 
literary reserves are ke pt It is organized to 
promote the circulation of a sound literary 
currency. The directors must see to it that, 
though there may be counterfeit and worth- 


less money in the vaults, the cashier or 
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librarian must pay over the counter for gen- 
eral circulation such only as will maintain 
the institution’s standard of credit and con- 
fidence in the community. The gold basis 
must be maintained, and no “ wild-cat” bills 
pass out through the window. 

It grows increasingly evident that very few 
libraries in the world can indulge in the 
luxury or license of buying all books written. 
The ambition to supply any man with any 
work he calls for must therefore be held in 
check. Thus it becomes increasingly impor- 
tant that much care and deliberation be 
exercised in the choice of books to be 
bought, whether to complete deficient depart- 
ments or for the daily circulation. The pur- 
chase of poor books makes a market for poor 
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authorship. Hereafter, less than ever should 
libraries be the dumping place for indiscreet 
publishers, for questionable or incompetent 
authors. The public library exists for civili- 
zation; that is, for moral ends. It is the 
record and history of civilization, as well as 
the ally of progress. It is “the friend and 
helper of all those who seek to live in the 
spirit.” For this reason, therefore, the char- 
acter of the books in a library is of more 
importance than mere numbers; and the 
value of a library to the community may be 
imperfectly shown by the statistics of circu- 
lation. No aim can be higher, however, than 
having a good library, to make its resources 
known, and to multiply readers in the remotest 


and obscurest parts of our towns and cities. 


AND THEIR RELATIONS TO 


LIBRARIANS. 


BY SAMUEL SWETT GREEN, LIBRARIAN OF THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


N the symposium in which we are now 

engaged, I understand that I am to con- 
sider the subject which we are talking about 
from the standpoint of a librarian. 

The position can be stated in a few words. 

A librarian should be regarded as holding 
relations to his trustees similar to those held 
by the agent of a factory or the cashier of a 
bank to the governing board of the factory or 
bank. 

Some cashiers and some agents have more 
power than others. The power conferred 
depends upon the knowledge, training, expe- 
rience, industry, enterprise, good judgment, 
and ability of persons holding such positions. 

If the board of trustees of a library is more 
competent to manage its affairs than the 
librarian, and if it is ready to give the time 
that is necessary to the discharge of the 
duties of management, it has a perfect right 
to do so, and the librarian need then be only 
a clerk. 

So, too, if on any board of directors there 
is one man of leisure who has especial 
qualifications for conducting the affairs of a 
library, the board may delegate to him the 


performance of the more intellectual portions 
of the work of a librarian. 

Even, however, in such cases as those the 
individuality of the librarian should be con 
sidered, because, although his position may 
be very humble, yet he can do better work if 
allowed to work in his own way, rather than 
in accordance with the provisions of rules 
laid down by others which he is required 
to strictly observe. 

When a librarian is accomplished, it will 
be found wise for a board of trustees or 
directors to ascertain his views on most sub- 
jects before acting, and it will generally 
appear manifest that it is well to give very 
careful consideration to those views. 

A board which encourages its librarian to 
initiate measures, will administer its trust 
more satisfactorily than it can if it reduces 
him to the position of a mere executive offi- 
cer, who is only to carry out the plans which 
it has formed. 

I should say that the wisest course for a 
board of trustees to pursue is to let a good 
librarian do pretty much as he thinks best, 
only keeping a watchful eye on him for the 
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purpose of seeing that things are not going 


wrong under his conduct of affairs. It is 
better, generally speaking, for a board to 
change its librarian than to undertake to man 


s members are willing 


= 


age matters, unless it 
to give much time and thought to the subjec 


Mr. Greenous 





of the Board 
Public Library, said to me, just after Mr 
Winsor gave up his position of Superinten 


ent of that library, that he wished in his 





successor the qualit es ola librar an ising 
that designation 1 restricted sense) and not 
those of a superintendent, and that the title 


of the new officer would be librarian and not 


superintendent. 

Mr. Greenough had had a long connection 
with the Boston Publ Library as a trustee 
and as President of the Board of Trustees, 
and felt that he knew, better than any person 
whose services the library was _ like 
secure, how to conduct its affair 
. W nsor’s succes- 


hamberlain, Mr 


Judge 


sor, accepted the situati im ated in an 
early report, in substance, that the duty of a 


librarian is merely to carry out the wishes of 
the board of trustees 

But Mr C;reenou ! am? disa le 1 alter 
a while, and Judge Chamberlain gained ex 
rience; and I venture to say that, during the 
atter portion of the short time which he was 
connected with the Boston Public Library, 
he found that in the long run a librarian must 


take upon himself the lion’s share in th 


entire management of a library. Now that 
Judge Chamberlain has resigned his place, 


the Trustees of the Boston Public Library 


are understood to D LOO! yr around tor an 
accomplished superintendent 


The ideal executive head of a large public 
library —let me say it emphatically — should 
have the qualifications of both librarian and 
superintendent. Perhaps, in the case of som 
of the largest libraries, it is well to have both 
a superintendent and a librarian; but when 
ion of duties becomes desir 
able, it is certain that the superintendent 
should have something of the spirit of a libra 


rian, and as much of his technical knowledge 


as possible, and that the librarian should be 


GREEN. 
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ird to jue wOns I 


ea in re 
management, and have, himself, no mean 
qualifications as an executive officer. 

A good librarian should be allowed to make 


experiments (observing, of course, reasonable 





ing new methods, and of obtaining evi 


1! ] ‘ ; 
dence that will enable the board form 
telligent opinions in regard to the v e of 





Experiments may often be undertaken, with 
9 prospect of success, by persons familiar 
with kinds of work which a board of trustees, 
unacquainted with such kinds of work, would 


not care to try, but which, nevertheless, it is 








very important should be tried. 

A librarian should have the appointment of 
his assistants in his own hands ind should 
himself consult heads of departments in the 
¢ e of rsons to serve under then 


are needed between meetings of library com 


mittees and boards of trustees, just as a 


trusted cashier is permitted to loan money to 
a bank’s customers between meetings of its 
board of directors. Both the librarian and 


the cashier should, of course, give an account 


of such proceedings to the committee or 
board over | it the meeting next after the 


Generally speaking, a competent librarian 


} } 


om, and held 





ge tree 
responsible for wisdom in management 

On the other hand, the board of trustees 
should insist pon the observance by the 


brarian of such forms as have been adopted 


While it should allow much liberty to its 
executive officer, it should also see to it that 
he keeps the machinery, by which work is 
done, in order; so that, if in the exercise of 
1 careful oversight, it shall become advisable 


resume the power con- 


I 
ian, it may be able to do 
tors may render ser 
vices of the great t value to libraries and 


librarians 
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Not long ago I had upon my board of 
directors an influential member, who used to 
say regularly at the first meeting, after new 
men came on it, “Gentlemen, our only duty 
is to support the librarian.” 

That is saying too much, certainly. It is, 
however, the duty of a board of trustees to 
second heartily a librarian in his efforts to 
make his administration energetic, useful, 
and progressive, and to do all that it can to 
secure patient and generous consideration by 
town and city governments, and by citizens, 
of all wise measures which he may adopt. 

Trustees are very influential in working 
individually to obtain for a library the sup- 
port in money which is needed. 

They can be of great service in showing 
their appreciation of good work done by the 
librarian, by word and act. 

It is almost too much to expect of a board 
of trustees that it should look out to see to it 
that a librarian receive a proper salary, and 
that his compensation be increased as his 
services grow in value, without being re- 
minded that remuneration is inadequate by a 
Still it is 


very desirable that, when a communication 


communication from that officer. 
is made, it should be sympathetically con- 
that the board 
should point out to one another the excel- 


sidered, and members of 
lence of the services rendered by the libra- 
rian instead of expecting him to enlarge upon 
their value himself. 

It should be understood, also, that it ‘is a 
librarian’s duty to state fully the worth of the 
services of his assistants, and seek adequate 
compensation for them. 

A board of 
should always do as much as possible, to 


trustees can do much, and 
keep the interests of a library and of a libra- 
rian from being sacrificed to supposed exigen- 
cies of politics. 

In some portions of the country the ap- 
pointment and removal of librarians for politi- 
cal reasons has become a scandal. 

A board of trustees owes it to its librarian 
to protect him from the vagaries of impracti- 
cable men who may by some chance become 
members of the board. 

For example, it should quietly vote down 
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unwise propositions, as they are made by 
fussy or narrow men; by those persons who, 
while they are self-confident, are also igno- 
rant; by men who are so constituted as always 
to oppose or hold back, or go ahead reck- 
lessly; and by such persons as wish to have 
a hand in doing everything which it is the 
duty of the librarian to do, and yet are un- 
willing to give any time or thought to the 
conduct of affairs. 

There is a tendency in many boards of trus- 
tees, when a single member is urgent in oppo- 
sition to some measure proposed by a libra- 
rian, and the other members have no positive 
opinions regarding the matter, to yield to the 
objector. 

Such opposition may afford a proper excuse 
for delay, but should not be allowed to be- 
come permanently efficacious in preventing 
the execution of a project, without the libra- 
rian has been given ample opportunities for 
explaining the grounds of his recommenda- 
tion. The librarian should always be treated 
as a coéperator, and not as an unintelligent 
servant. It would always be unwise in him 
to press the adoption of measures until their 
wisdom is generally recognized by the trus- 
tees. Still his reasons for advising action 
should be ascertained and duly considered. 

A board of trustees will always do well to 
have the librarian present at its regular meet- 
ings. His knowledge and experience will be 
found of value. 

His plans will be the better understood. 
He, too, by being present will not only com- 
prehend better than in any other way the 
wishes of the board of trustees (and its mem- 
bers), but, that which is of great importance, 
will catch the spirit which animates it, and be- 
come aware of the general principles which it 
desires should underlie the administration of 
the institution. 

Trustees should bear in mind that unneces- 
sary delays are to be avoided, and that, in 
order to keep the members of a community in 
a contented frame of mind, their wants must 
not only be supplied, but supplied promptly. 

Trustees should remember that it is impor- 
tant to give librarians and some of their as- 
sistants time in which to aid users of libraries, 





























instead of keeping every attendant constantly 
employed about routine work. 

Trustees should guard themselves against 
the notion that library work is easy, and that 
it is only the occupations which they are usu- 
ally engaged in, in which employment is wear- 
ing and hard. 

It must not be supposed, from anything 
which I have said, that the position of a di- 


rector or trustee of a library is, in the opinion 
of librarians, a sinecure. 
if 


are carefully con 


Our idea is far from this, as will be seen 


the remarks already made 
sidered. 

It should be said, in conclusion, that one of 
the most important duties of trustees is to 
look around among libraries in different towns 


y 
_ 


and cities, to read library reports and ac- 
counts of meetings of librarians, with the pur- 
pose of finding out whether they are getting 
h and as good service from librarians 


as mu 
in the communities whose interests they have 
to 


places where libraries and their management 


look after, as citizens are obtaining in 


have attained a high standard of excellence. 
With the same end in view, they should see 


to i 


current 


t that librarians are provided with the 
of the 


and with a collection of the best bibliograph- 


issues 


best library journals 


ik al works. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE LIBRARY 


BY HON. W: T. HARRIS, COMMISSIONER 
1876, Gen. Eaton, then Com 
of 
tics giving information concerning 3,647 pub 
This list 
included all public libraries containing 300 


| i the year 


missionet Education, collected statis- 


lic libraries in the United States. 


volumes and upwards that could be heard 
from. Ten years later (1884-85), undertaking 
to revise this list, he succeeded in obtaining 
returns from 5,338 libraries,— thus increasing 
the former list by 1,691, or nearly 50 per 
cent. 

The expression “public library” in this 
list included school, college, and college so- 
ciety libraries; medical, theological, and law 
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They should ilso put themseives, an | 
sist upon librarians putting themselves to 
vital relations with other libraries, and with 
the whole body of librarians 

Librarians should never forget that the real 
authority in a library rests witl e board of 
trustees, or fail to render imme e and cor 
diai submission to its direction 

They should also seek ( with 
gratitude all practical suggest ut’ may 
be made to them by trustees or other persons 

When any members of the board of trus 
tees are spe ilists, they sl] ree ri 
give the library the | fit of their ecia 
knowledge, by proposing for purchase lists of 
books known to them »> be ol irticular value 

I wish to add to what I written, the 
statement that I have always been very fortu 
nate in having over me a bor f é rs of 
unusually good judgment, and of the kindest 
disposition towards m« 

In fact, the remarks which I hav lade re 
garding the duties of trustees have been sug 
gested to me yy observation otf e | ippy 
results which have followed the adm ra 
tion of the affairs of my own rary, by a 
board of directors who have verne em 
selves by rules almost identical wi those 
which I have recommended for use by boards 
of trustees and directors generally. 


AND THE SCHOOL IN EDUCATION, 


OF EDUCATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
libraries; historical, scientific, and sanitary 
libraries; social libraries ociety libraries, 
including those of the Y. M. C. A., those of 
I. O. O. F., and Learne 5 eties gene 
ral libraries, including free libraries supportec 


by taxation, and subscription 
) | 


ernment libraries; and, in brief, all libraries 
for the use of the public it large or for ins 
tutions, societies, or special clas es of people 


The aggregate of volumes of these 5,338 li 


braries was 20,622, 70, giving an average of 
nearly 4,000 volumes to eac!} 

Preéminent among States was the showing 
of Massachusetts, wit! 569 libraries and 
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3,560,085 volumes. Next came New York, 
with 3,168,508 volumes in 78o libraries. 

During the past six years since the above 
list was made, there has been, it is believed, a 
quite unprecedented growth in the libraries of 
this country, both as to number of separate in- 
stitutions and as to volumes catalogued. 
There have been new State laws encouraging 
the support of town libraries by taxation. 
Each year many additional towns take advan- 
tage of such laws. Large benefactions have 
been left for the founding of new libraries. 
And, meanwhile, there has been an era of un- 
paralleled activity on the part of the librarians 
of the country; anera of wise activity because 
it has been concerted activity. This organ- 
ized association is the central vortex in this 
beneficent movement. 

The new statistics regarding libraries, 
which, it is hoped, may be tabulated the 
coming year by the Bureau of Education, will 
show the significance of these encouraging 
signs in the shape of results. 

All persons interested in the subject of 
education will note with satisfaction the prog- 
ress of the library. Next after the school 
and the daily newspaper comes the library 
in educative power. These three institutions 
are the great secular means which our people 
have to prepare themselves for their singular 
destiny. 

rhe school, for the most part, finds its 
function in teaching how to read. The news- 
paper and the library furnish what to read. 

We consider a person educated when he is 
qualified to add to his own experience the 
experience of his fellow-men. This is rather 
only the first stage of education,—the pre- 
liminary preparation for education. For the 
person must not only be qualified to make 
this addition to his experience, but he must 
actually have done it to be worthy of the 
name of “ educated.” 

Hence we see that the school gives the 
preliminary preparation for education, and 
the library gives the means by which the 
individual completes and accomplishes his 
education 

I have often pointed out that the Ameri- 
can school has some sort of justification for 


its much-blamed adherence to the text-book 
method of instruction. The pedagogues of 
other nations, and especially those of Ger- 
many, condemn our system for its worst 
features—the slavish use of the book and 
the frequent acceptance by our teachers of 
parrot-like repetition of the text, in the place 
of an intelligent understanding of what is set 
down in the book and a critical investigation 
of the subject at first hand. 

This is doubtless the weakest side of our 


school education. But it has, I repeat, this 


+ } t 


great good thing to counterbalance in some 

measures its evil. It has by a happy sort of 

instinct been guided towards a new and 

higher method than that which our critics 

would put in its place. For they would sub- 
+} 


stitute the oral method for the text-book 


method, and thereby make the school boy 
more dependent on the living voice of his 
teacher for what he gets from mankind. The 
boy who is taught how to use the printed 
page properly — how to weigh its statements, 
and critically test them by such experiments 
as he can make, or compare them with other 
authorities by aid of the library —is a far 


more shifty boy than the one who has merely 
received his instruction orally. For it is not 
usual to receive from the living teacher his 


] 


words ina critical l 


and questioning attitude 


Few teachers are able to encourage in their 
pupils the spirit of scepticism and independ 
ent verification, to the extent of letting their 
own teachings submit to this treatment. There 


is something too personal in this exclusively 


oral method, this lecturing method, and it has 


its weak sides—as weak as those it con 
demns in the American school. For if there 
are pupils in every school and whole classes in 
exceptional schools that memorize the words 
of the book without comprehending their 
meaning, on the other hand there are pupils 
taught by the oral method who write out the 
words of their teacher, and piously repeat 
what has been dictated to them. Moreover, 
not having before them the full and well- 
balanced discussion of the text-book, they 
get a one-sided, distorted view of the subject 
matter. They cannot, if they come to a 
point where they lose the thread of the dis- 














course, go back and pick it up. 
dragged from point to point by the necessity 
of keeping up with the lecturer, and lose 
entirely what they fail to grasp on first hear- 
ing. Such pupils, too, grow up with the 
tendency to require oral explanation made to 


tance to go to the scientifi 


them, and a relu 
treatise, and dig out the whole subject for 
themselves. 


What there is good in our American sys- 


tem points towards this preparation of the 
pupil for independent study of the book by 
himself. I ts towards acquiring the abil 
ity of self- ation | eans of the library 
Instead of parrot-l ! tition of what is 
n the text-book, our model school requires 
the pupil to re-state s own language, the 
is of the |] But even this is a small 
part of what it re res for it sists on a 
critical examination of the statements of the 
book 1 view of al I ts that can | other 
wise ascerta ur i ed by pupils and 
teacher, a Isc ew of the same author’s 





m] puy e 
we f authority that the living teacher car 
ri 1 him, in spite of all efforts that he may 
make to encourage independent judgment. 
This is the good element in our American 
method, I repeat again, and, when our coun 


even now, except in a few sections), it was ob 
vious that the individual must depend on the 
pi nted page ol the book for what he should 


get from his fellow-men in the way of scien 


tific observation of the world and man, and in 


the way of thought and refiection on the data 
recorded. The library is the storehouse of th« 
aggregate observations of all mankind on the 
phenomena of the universe,— not of what the 


senses of one single man have perce ived, but 





rary holds the record of 


1 } } : 
| human brains on these 


data of observation. And even more than this, 
the library holds, in its works of literary art, 
the portrayal of human nature as it has been 
lived and is lived by all stages of civilization, 


and by the various races that people the earth. 
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Language is the first revelation of human 


nature, its structure being an embodiment of 
the logical laws of the mind. 

Every special science has its own special 
vocabulary, larger or smaller, of new words. 
The school-boy must learn their external 
forms and their internal meanings. 

But literature is language as a fine art, and 
its content is the revelation of human life in 
its aspirations and actions, in its victories and 
its defeats. Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Goethe are the great leaders of the sacred 
army of men who have made and are making 
this revelation of human life. Every literary 
writer has a literary style of his own, which 
his readers must learn to master. The school 
teaches a hundred or more of these styles by 
choice extracts in the higher school-readers — 


lections being intense and impassioned 


the se 


pieces ol and calculated to 


arouse the 


prose poetry 
imagination, refine the taste, and 
kindle the aspiration of the youth, as well as 
give him some acquaintance with the special 
vocabulary and peculiarities of style that he 
uses. For this purpose a book of selections 
like the typical school-reader is far better 
than any other device that can be thought of. 
But it should be supplemented by other read 
ing which deals with entire works of literary art. 

I come now to mention a practical device 


by which the common school can especially 
fit its pupils for the use of the library, anda 
device, too, that any library can aid indefi- 
nitely in carrying out in its neighborhood. 
The 


does not and cannot occupy much time on the 


regular reading lesson in the school 
daily program. Not many pages can be read 
over, because the pupil must be questioned 
and cross-questioned on the meaning and use 
of the words, and on the power and effect of 
the style used, and on the near and remote 
thoughts suggested. No pupil, after a good 
drill on a literary piece, ever reads a similar 
piece in book or periodical without looking, 
consciously or unconsciously, for some of the 
points that have been brought out in his les- 
son. He is now of a capacity to get more 
from his reading than was before possible to 
him. His vocabulary has been increased, but 


not so much as his power to increase it. If 


he would only take home with him a book 
from the library, and read a whole story writ- 
ten by the author whose literary gem he has 
carefully studied in school, he would be able 
to increase his higher vocabulary far more 
He will 
moreover fix and assimilate this higher vocab- 


rapidly than he will do otherwise. 


ulary in such a way that it will always remain 
his own. Still better, he will become a home 
reader and a user of the library for life. 

Let us suppose that he has read for the day, 
with his class at school, a charming selection 
from Walter Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake.” The 
teacher has ten copies of “The Lady of the 
Lake,” and lets the ten best pupils in the class 
take home the poem for a week, and read it 
The 
entire poem is the topic for an hour’s conver- 


through; a week is sufficient for this. 
sation on a Friday afternoon. The next week 
the second ten pupils take this poem to their 
homes ; a third week another set of ten; and 
so on, until all the class has read this 
which will make a memorable epoch in their 
A selection from Swift’s “Gulliver's 


poem, 


lives. 
Voyage to Lilliput, or to Brobidgnag ” would 
perhaps be found in the child’s fourth or fifth 
reading-book, and the whole story could be 
read at home by the children, if ten or twenty 
copies of the book belonged to the school 
library. 

In a town of Massachusetts where I was a 
member of the School Committee for three 
years, we appropriated fifty dollars ($50) for a 
few works of this character, buying ten cop- 
ies of each, and requiring the teachers to keep 
a record of the pupils who read these books. 
When one school had read the books, they 
were to be sent to another district. I think 
that the object was, to a degree, attained in 
that town, or was at least in a way to be at- 
tained. ButI believe that the town library 
should provide itself with boys’ and girls’ 
classics in large numbers,—ten or twenty 
copies of each,—and that, by a little effort 
made by the librarian with the teachers, such 
a systematic reading of whole works of literary 
art could be brought about, and at the same 
time in such connection with the town library 
as would insure life-long continuance of a use 


of it. 























The library is the most important link in 


1 


that great movement that: has recently spread 


hither, into this country, from England. I re 


fer to the university 


Few children complete their course even in 
the primary school. Only one in four who 
enter the high school completes it. 1 great 
desideratum, therefore, is some method by 
which the school influence can follow the pu- 
pils who leave school before completing their 
work, or who, graduating from it, ought to 
continue their work. Having learned how to 
read, they should now use their acquired 

se to master the fields of 





the preéminent value of 
t for giving the pupil a 
thought and feeling, and 
1inted with himself. By 
this self-knowledge I do not, of course, mean 
a knowledge of his own petty osyncrasies 
and peculiarities, but a knowledge of human 
nature at large, a knowledge of what is sub- 


in human 


should 


ht. Literature is the des¢, but it 


not by any means be the exclusive, course of 
Bene 
reading 
For the supplementary reading to be done 
at home, there should be term ngled books 
of history, books of travel, popular expos 


tions of the different sciences. Some people 


these books exclusively, and 


would have 


would call them alone the “solid” books, 
while the pure literary works they would di 
nominate “trash.” In my opinion they could 
not commit a more serious error. I have 
known many parents possessed of the science 
craze who tried to educate their children on 
science, to the exclusion of literature: but 
their results were pitiable. Their children 


were deprived of an insight into human life — 


uman character and the 
yrevail among the people with 
whom they must live. This knowledge of 


human life 


throug! he writings ol 
genius should occupy the first place on the 
list of studies essential to direct self-preserva- 


using the expression ert 


of Mr. Herl 


Spencer, and pointing out, by the way, that 


his own scheme of studies is very far from 
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corresponding to the requirements of t 
principles that he lays dowr 

On the other hand, one must | reful not 
to ¢ TT t the Site IT > ak ext ] til i 
science and history r ol ght these stud 
es tor literature rt i il necessary 

It must not be forgotte hat t work in 
supplementary reading is a work of self-help 
on the part of the pupil, and is of very great 
value from this point of view It assists very 
m ch to neutra e the eftect I ad school 
methods, where they ha to exist \nother 
great point is that the books taken home 
by the pupils into fan who have ya 
cumulat of | s, or at st of s books 
as lack popular interest —these books taken 
home are picked up by t ents a older 
brothers and ters and rea by then ] s 
makes the supplem« if system an 
educator of the pec ) in exte! 
S 1 of the school tha f vital im rtance 

The library sl get hold of this phase 
of scho l extens ul S¢ nanape t that all 
who begin it are drawn into the use of the 
library 

Fiction is the I t y wl h we create a 
love of reading ind it should lead out to 
other reading, es ( illy in the line of science 
and history and _ philos« But I have 
tried to show that it is not a hopel case if 
t does not lead out into these fields to any 
great extent, for the reac f tion has 
the substantial benefits which I ha stated. 
But there is fiction and fictior Fiction writ 
ten by an author who has ] \ eeply 
felt, and deeply thought of value to a 
men, W ether s nple or learne But the 
weak and s ow write! not sounded 
the depths of life, not n its ethical sul 
structure ch aw t mmoral and 
misleading in hi \ { life, even though 
he himself to be very religious, and 
be, in fact, engaged in writ Sunday-s¢ | 
books. 

I think that our national system of educa 
tion, or the System al me enerally 
prevalent in the Unit i cde ed to 
be vastly improved by the efforts of librari 
ans. What ill the “seminary ” method 
—the method of study p a toy mas 
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tering the wealth of knowledge extant on 
the subject, sifting and criticising what is 
recorded, and verifying what is true by ex- 
periment — such a method can be carried out 
only by aid of the library, and it makes the 
school 


library an essential instrument of 


work. At present it is quite well developed 
in some universities (as at Johns 
But it 
obviously be extended with profit to all col- 


Hopkins 
and Harvard and some others). can 
leges and in some degree to high schools, 
The libra- 


rian and the teacher working together can 


yes, and even to lower schools. 


make this needed extension, and realize new 
and valuable features in our American school 
methods 


The practice of forming select lists of works 
’ 


‘ 
oO 

0 

( <) 


on special subjects is a 


one. But any 


I have seen may be greatly improved by 


helpful notes, telling the reader what to read 
f he is entirely unfamiliar with the subject, 
and then what to read after he has made the 
first studies in the subject. 

Graded courses of reading are most needed. 
To name a hundred books in a list for boys is 
not advisable. It is best to begin with a list 
of the ten best — say the ten best books of 
travels, the ten best story books, or the ten 


best novels for youth, the ten best books of 


history for boys. The youth should be 
directed to such a number as he may hope by 
diligence to read. The librarian need not, 


unless lie chooses, give out such a list as his 
own, unsupported by the authority of others. 
He may collect the votes of connoisseurs, and 
get a briefly expressed opinion from each, as 
was done in England for the hundred best 
books, or in this country for the ten best novels 
What the 


inexperienced reader wants is the names of a 


some years ago. young or the 
very few books that have the power of genius 
stimulate his attention as 
The book for 


intense in its 


to arouse him and 
with the power of a magician. 
the untrained reader must be 
power to charm, because it has to overcome 
the resistance which comes of the real labor 
involved at first in making out the words by 
the eye instead of the ear. 


} 


The school teaches how to read; how to 


use the printed page to get out of it all that it 
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contains. The library furnishes the what to 
read; it opens the storehouse of ail human 
These 


the great 


learning. two are complementary 


functions in work of education. 

I would, however, ca!l attention again to the 
periodical as the third great educational ap- 
pliance of our time, and 


marvelous product, the daily newspaper. 


especially to its most 


In this day we are all acquiring a new con- 
instrument. 


the 


sciousness by the aid 


Every morning it is customary for 


dweller in the city to take a survey of the en- 
tire life of the globe —a brief glance at the 
fuller view of those 


nations most remote, a 


more nearly related to him, and a complete 


survey of what is in his neighborhood. The 
correlation of the near and remote, the cus 
tom of carrying in his mind the 


world affairs, 
developes a sort of epic consciousness, vastly 
more educative than the former village gossip 
that prevailed in the tavern or in the shop. It 
elevates the individual into a } 
thinking, substitu 


particular. It would seem as though 





her plane of 


ig the universal for the 


the 
world, as a whole, is bound to grow into this 
at it is 


newspaper civilization, and tl a neces- 


lizations to be demo- 
But it is 


r species of educa- 


sity of all newspaper civ 
cratic in their form of government. 
evident that this newspap¢ 
tion needs the codperation and perfecting in- 
fluence of the library. The school is essen- 


tial to the newspaper reader to give him that 











knowle dge of a printe d vocabulary of words, 
and that smattering of geography, history, 


grammar, and science required to understand 
and follow the newspaper articles. 

So the town library should have devices by 
which it may interest the reader of the daily 
newspaper in following up his topics into the 
weightier articles of the magazines, and still 
the 
as treated in books. 


further into literature of the subjects 


Reading circles are of prime importance in 
this work. The history of the Chautauquan 
movement is full of instruction to us, who are 
seeking to extend the influences of the library 
to the community, and to elevate a community 
of mere newspaper readers into readers of 
good books. 


The reading circle can create and retain an 
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ON 


h s litary reat to deepen makea 
ssion with one’s’ a nation rhose famil 
s that have slum- arship need only t 
number of works of tl 
rarians of this tate the complete surv 
n the labors of The school ar the 
have late years library working together 
Ss in ous fields, by the other, a ull 3 
lexes to periodical very tent ti t 
tories of America the i rs cra 
ncance Here isa cession in all the nat 
repares the mass locally self-govern: | 
se of his less per truly cosmop¢ ‘ 
1ellow-~« zen the with a missionary s rit 
st the popular-book iround t o] Ont 
I n leads him to it po tie ol A 
BY € ource n te pe ssil ties of that 
us Indexes’ to the indiv il life v 
sources do wonders _life’s experience of all } 
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BROWSING. BY A 











BOOK-WORM. 


Py} F. JAMES K. HOSMER, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
he present paper is a form of vermifuge. A 
er t class of the become narrow and tecl 
ita, known as the book lawyers, teachers, doct 
e worms have been the struck now and tl 
— antes x to ive outside Po bly Ver 
passing toot, and to be an air may cree wl 
1 on all « sions by wa quite salutar 
very type of abjectness the deliberations of 
ver, | case ol our From tl vert la 
has « 1 great work often looked n as 
hat t possess no name to kee if 
t their hitl entrusted to ; kee 
; tl existen¢ ol ol omparatively small 
get e worl tl the other hand, what 1 
ed courage librarian’s secor d . 
i he l access to the T itter 
t t bool worn ] ssil to hb »k worl 
enti of may crave food of tl } 
rm tr that his Sig neance The auty 
st mbly will be tl present worm, like 
fairness,—that he will looks upon derisively 
rve a fish-bait, o1 of the mice the spide 
blow from the gave with whose webs we 
r expelled from the we perform in alcove 
S tion of any pertoratio We are, | 
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candor, I hope. Conceding something to 
the prejudices of the unenlightened, I admit 


that the librarian must be, while facilitating 


access to his books, to some extent a guardian. 


How to strike a mean? How combine safety 


for a collection while respecting sufficiently 


the demands of book-worms and others? This 








is the po I conceive, upon which the 
librarian should concentrate his attention, and 
I humbly submit that it is both fair and 
expedient for this body to understand and 
he vermicular view. The moderate 
of the present worm for himself, and 





presents, 1S that 


| 
may have the privilege of drowsing. 
The book ] 


‘ - l +? in ] ] 
worms, like cattle in general (surely, 
with horns, and tail, and a genius for hump- 


issed even by the bison, we are 


find their chief felicity in browsing- 
I use in order to magnify 


duly before my audience this great matter of 


Once, while boring my way through a pon- 
derous tome, written, as I took pains to 
uscert ( Bacon, I penetrated to a 
sentence, which from internalevidence I am 
persuaded was especially designed to serve 
is advice t reatures of my kind. I quote 
from memory, | am sure of having caught 
the spirit of the passage referred to: “ Some 
books,” says Bacon, “are to be brushed merely 
I the feelers others t i touched by the 
ma es ina mere cursory nibble; into still 
others, y¢ may expediently work your way 

a considerable perforation; while, in the 
‘ of a few, t demands of duty will not 
be satisfied until they are thoroughly honey 
combec i labyrinth of burrows.” What is 
here advised, I conceive,is simply to browse. 
One catches a bite here in a momentary 
twist; elsewhere, he feeds at length, the 
pasture proving sweet and nutritious. Brows- 

g is the proper Baconian method of reading. 


of having at command an entire 


Che rapture 


As you pass along the shelves, it is 


of most books, merely 
with the antennz; with 


here and there be 





may 
few, content does not come 


until a chapter has been devoured; while, for 


two or three, the conscience will not be 


appeased until they have been chewed and 
Who can tell 


digested from cover to cover. 


what books he wants without preliminary 
tasting? Titles often mislead, and never 
do more than hint at the contents. Time 


and again I should have starved had the 
catalogue and librarian’s desk stood between 
me and my pabulum; time and again I have 
failed to be adequately nourished until, having 
among the shelves, by 


there, I 


been turned loose 


here, and a bolder bite 
last 


required. I assure my audience that (speak- 


a nibble 
have hit at upon the exact morsel I 
ing always as I do from the vermicular point 
of view) no librarian performs his task in a 
proper manner unless, in the midst of his 
anxiety for the safety of his charge, he at the 
same time affords abundant liberty to browse 
—a freedom of access to books far too rarely 
found, I fear. 


I have sometimes, indeed, found 


libraries 
the rules of which were as wise as if they had 
been made by the book-worms themselves 
In July, 1886, crawling into the famous 
tals of the Museum, I took my 
sinuous way to the library, there presenting 
brother book 


por 


British 


a note of introduction froma 


worm to Mr. Richard Garnet, at that time a 
high official, and since then promoted to be 
“Keeper of the Printed Books,”— the chief 
librarianship. To receive a card of admis 


+ 


sion, it was only necessary to be vouched for 
as respectable by some reputable citizen of 
London —a requirement waived in my own 


held 


led into the 


case, for the letter of my congener was 


to be sufficient. I was at once 
main room, a vast circular space surmounted 
by a dome scarcely inferior in dimensions to 
that of St. Cathedral. 


upon long desks radiating from the circular 


Paul’s Through this, 
table of the superintendent in the centre like the 
spokes of a wheel from a hub, fell an amount 
of light to true book-worms quite superfluous, 
but a 
mere human 
the dome to the floor below, the space was 


concession necessary, no doubt, to 


weakness. From the base of 
unbroken by windows, and occupied about 
the entire circumference of the room by con- 


centric series of shelves containing the refer- 
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ur 
I } 
oo 


means 

coldly t irn 
Ooniy ) to 
ficial hand 
iccumulat 


K 


seye was as hard 


accordi 


inaea 


I required I was not sure. Could 
along the shelves, try here and 
ng to my nature: in a word, 

I hit upon the exact bit? By no 


I went fron 


cants, al Liter 
the hol throug! 


iamol 





! 


ou 


in their distant isol: 


icks upon me; 
the lofty shelf by the 


o! 


iy list of titles | presente 
esk among a throng of appli 
a weary wait, found myself a 
the screen. Anattendant con 
an unsympathetic face. The 


and pit 


’ ’ , — 
d stud of the hotel clerk 


He 


a ponderous proceeding 
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it, and perused at a ta- 
My appetite was keen, but precisely 


ition 
they could 


1 drawer to drawer, 


1 


+ 
t 


less as that 


ev entiy at once recogrT ed the ap] licant as 
L reptil 1 the self-respect of your worm, 
not at that time having been fortified by a pe- 
rusal of Darwin’s treatise, was quite inadequate 
to the situation. He writhed as only a worm 
can writhe, but presented his list, and, after 
another weary wait, received his volumes, with 
wl h he retired to his tab The books, se- 
lected st at a venture, with only such 
slight hints as t cards conveyed, were none 
of them satisfactory I had again recourse to 
ul cards, 1 le ¢ another list, congealed 
myself once more before the ice of the atte: 
int’s countenance, returning with a new pile 

to the ta only to find them as unsatisfac 
tory as the former O, for fifteen minutes’ 
browsing along the shelves! But it was out 
of the « stior “TI will go to the reading- 
room I, “and see what is new in the 
riodicals. R y over the tables of cor 
tents as they ayed on the desks, I can 
ea what I want. I can read here a par- 
iph, here ge, here a whole article if I 

‘ ) " o skim the cream of the month by 
1 cursory ping into a dozen or more, in the 
‘ se of an hour or two How vain the ex 
pectation ! In the periodical room, reviews 
nd magazines were out of sight, in a care 
f closed case, before which stood a guard, 
frig y of whose demeanor fairly pro 
duced a fit of torpor A sight of the pam- 
hlets ¢ ld only be obtained by an elaborate 


involving all sorts of tedious waiting and ex 
No quick brow 


display of the fresh pasture 


planation. 


sing 
Illy’ ¢ 


of 


along an open 


the month. 


The appetite for it soon broke down beneath 


the delay and inconvenience in getting at the 
} . 
the } 


He looped oft at last to 


pabulum. The heart of resent worm 


sank within him. 
bookstore, underan old 


g pro 


second-hand 





where, havin pitiated the 


ten-cent purchase, he foraged unrest 
along the shelves, with far more satisfactior 
than he had been able to obtain in the great 
public library. 

Such amount of restrict as is been 
described, is, no doubt nust I know of 
another public library in another large city 
the system prevailing in w h offers some 
mitigation of the rigor. Here the treasures 
can no more be come at by the g ral | 
of book-worms and others, than in the former 


instance. They stand i: f glass whicl 


are always carefully locked, and no volun 

can be touched except by t ntervention of 
an attendant. The essayist regards it, how 
ever, as some alleviation of the hardship that 
he and his kind may pass before these locke: 
doors, and through the ss dark! ‘ 


times in that smoky atmosphere very darkly 
read the lettering upon the backs. A s to 


> } 


the 


. : 
shelves is perhaps not entirely out of t 





question. A worm of pe icity an 
tinction may, if it be a <« t time in t 
library, have a case ¢ ne vith a 
attendant at his elbow possibly, in rar 
instances, quite unattended,—be allowed t 
taste, chew, and digest as he chooses. Su 
conduct, however, is certainly tr encourage 
and the soul of any sensitive worm become 
abashed within him at the thought that he 
the mark of special courtesy w } st 
cause more or less of troubl! In the rea 
ing-room of this library the sam«e ilf-wa 


relaxation of the bond prevails. While mag 


1 the more elaborate 


zines, reviews, an eek- 

lies are kept shut up ina closet, only issued 
} | } 

one by one upon an elaborately written appl 

cation, the newspapers lie in files, open to all 


he 
needful opportunity. 


offering to t brotherhood of br 


The book-worm knows of only one 
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HOW THE 


BY C: ALEX. NELSON, LIBRARIAN 


may seem to many that showing how 
I selected and bought for a li- 
B C of 


hich every librarian already 


books were 
brary will be simply repeating the A 
the knowledge w 
possesses ; but those of us who have forgotten 
the glimmering dawn of our library day in the 
flood of light whi 


about 


h wide and varied experi 


ence has shed our noontide, should 


bear in mind that there may be in our midst 
some to whom the alphabet of finance in li- 
brary economy will not be unwelcome. 

My engagement with the Howard Memorial 
] the 


Library was made some months before 
Library catalog was 


the Astor 
finished in July, 1888. 


library was to be 


work upon 
Therefore, as the new 
a reference library, modeled 


after the one whose catalog I was then com- 


plet ng, the first list prepared was one of the 
books of reference most used in the Astor 
| t the biblio 


Library, 
graphical works found most 
Astor Library catalog 


in ordering from these 


supplemented by a list of 


useful in 


prepar- 


ing the Discretion, 
however, was exercised 


lists, as many of the works listed would not 


be absolut necessary in a new lil 


; ] 
it could 


rary at its 
2 ‘ 
ts lines of 


owth became more clearly defined. 


inception, b be orde red as 


rea 
gt 


Late in July, 1885, there was offered for 


y auction in New York an admirably 


Saiec | 


selected private library. The time of year was 
the 


works in 


specially favorable for buying; and, as 


catalog contained many standard 


llent editions and bindings, I decided 


exce i 
that an opportunity not to be lost: but 


it was not till the first day of the sale that I 


was 


’ 


was able to submit the catalog for approval, 


and get permission to buy Nearly 400 


volumes wert t, at a cost much below 
usual auction prices. 

The 
publishers — 
Scribners; 


the leading American 


catalogs of 
\ppleton ; 
Houghton, 

Brown & Co.; Roberts Bros.; Lee & Shepard; 


Lippincott; Dodd, Mead & Co.; Holt; Whit- 


Harper; Putnam; 


Mifflin & Co.; Little, 
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BOOKS WERE BOUGHT 


HOWARD 








FOR OUR LIBRARY. 


MEMORIAL LIBRARY, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

taker; Armstrong; Funk & Wagnalls; and Van 
Nostrand; and also those of ¢ 
mans; Macmillan; 


examined, and the books to be ordered frot 


each were checked, the checked catalog 
serving as an order list by w the books 
were laid out by the publisher for exan 

before shipment. A long experience in 


book trade and a quaintance 
ers enabled me to make such terms that, with 


™ ; . ; ] ] af 
exceptions, Ul oraers iacea ¢ 


a few were } 


rectly with each publisher. As the best books 


on each catalog were ordered, this arrang« 


ment was the more easily effected. 
American an 
: ee . os : 


The 1 English cat 


secured as early as possible, and the general 


encyclopedias and dictionaries were among 
the first books ordered. Several sets of pe 
odicals and some miscellaneous books wer: 
ordered of the Boston | K Co ind a re 
number of standard and miscellaneous works 
were selected from the general stock of th 
Putnams by personal examination. The v 
ous auction sales from August to Oct I 
were attended, and m iny bargains secure 
esp cially at the fall parce nd t e sales 

In order to avoid the purchase of duplicates, 
the books, as soon as ordered and boug 
were cataloged on the standard order sli 


of the Library Bureau, which slips are us« 
as the official catalog of our library. 


In checking off the books, careful attention 


was paid to providing for the probable de 
mands that would be made upon the library 
Naturally, everything relating to the history 
of Louisiana would be looked for on our 


shelves, and, as it is purposed to make the li 
brary one of the leading reference libraries of 


the South, works relating to the South, or by 





southern authors, have been, and continue to 
be, purchased. For the same reason, books 
on Mexico, Central America, and South Amer 


ica, and on inter-oceanic canals and railways 


are among our spccia 


























































From an 


on the cultu 


of sugar and 
posed to the 
River, we h 
in on the hyd: 


tobacco, as well as those on the 





agricultural point of view, works 
re of sugar-cane, cotton, rice, and 
manutacture 
cotton goods wer« selected. ik x- 


unnual floods of the Mississippi 


id to prov de the best information 
aulics of rivers and canals, and 


the buil« levees and embankments ; and 
on the st s of drainage, sanitation, and 
yellow fever too much light could not be 
g thrown. Water-supply, also ice-making, light- 
‘Ss ing by gas and electricity, road-making, rail 


try and exp 


roading, and 





1 electric engineerin 


were SsuD 


ects of vital interest and importance. New 
Orleans, being one of the largest ports of en 


rt in the country, the 








oi harbors and docks were procured, and, 
S with an eye to the future, on bridge-building, 
also In view of the numerous branches of 
manufacture carried on in the ¢ ty me¢ I 
ics and the useful arts were fully representc¢ 
] in the books selected 
u The catalogs named presented us with a 
liberal si admirable works in natural 
science, 1 others were added of the 
popular order A few hundred volumes, by 
: some of the best writers on theol oy, were S€ 
lected, a few sh full of authorities in 
philology, and a ipply in sociology, es 
pecially in political economy; while liberal 
place was given to representatives of the v 
rious schools of ph losophy. In fin irts 


} 
general and 


secured, anc 


] 






leac 


and such as 
mre 1 y 

grand pag 
sports and 
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ANTEDILUVIAN LIBRARIES. 


BY ERNEST C. RICHARDSON, PH.D. 


HIS paper has at bottom the sober, his- 


torical purpose of clearing the ground 


for the proper history of libraries. It is an 
introductory chapter on the mythical pericd 
of library history, and may perhaps be fol 
lowed 


the 


somewhere some time by a chapter 
Akkadian, 
libraries and their interesting library economy. 

Schmidt in his Handbuch d. Bibliotheks 
Weimar, 184 pp. 6 


and 7) a list of treatises on antedil 


on Babylonian, and Assyrian 





wissenschaft contains 


uvian li- 


braries, and mentions also some earlier writers 


who have maintained the existence of libraries 
before the flood 


As none of these were at hand 


from which todraw material, this paper is neces- 


ily limited to the meager results of original 


investigation. It purposes to examine what 


accounts, if any, we have of antediluvian li- 


er, contents, extent, and 
methods of administration, with some critical 


ly 


examination of lative value of those 


meti ods 





Such an examination as this might perhaps 
begin with astudy of Adam’s library — what it 
consisted of, how it was arranged and where 


kept, and whether it was formed before Eve 


was, and who was librarian; on all of which 


questions there are easily 


But 


ists here; 


accessible sources. 
there may perhaps be critical pre-adamit- 
or one, perchance, who, fed by Plato 
or Wordsworth, thinks the soul is preéxistent, 


and 





and if preéxistent souls, why not preéxistent 


libraries? I do verily assure you that I do 


not believe the tales of pre-adamitic and pre- 
existing libraries to be wholly true ; but, to be 
scientific and forestall captious critics, we will 


t} } 


begin before the beginning and treat : — 


1. Preéxistent libraries. 


2. Pre-adamitic libraries. 


3. Antediluvian libraries proper. 
The first known library is what is now com- 


monly called the “ Veda.” This, you know, is a 





collection of various works, including poetry» 


philosophy, religion, theology, etc 
It used to be thou 
first 





t that Brahma, the Cr 
Vedas, 


no, itappears from the Institutes of Manu* 


ator, existed and produced the 


but 


that this library existed even before the Creator 
created himself. fter the 


Creator created 


himself in the form of Brahma, and had made 


the soul, consciousness, n formed all 
creatures and assigned to them (1.21) “dis 





tinct names, distinct acts, and distinct o¢ 
pations, as they had been revealed in the 
preexisting Vedas.” (Some books, you set 


existed before mind was created, and this 
can believe. 
Kalluka Bhatta, in his commentary on this 


passage (Muir. Sanskrit texts v. 3:6) explair 





how the preéxisting Vedas were preservs 
“ The same Vedas which existed in the pre 
vious mun era (Kalpa) were preserved 
in the memory of tl omniscient Brahma 
who was with the Supreme Spirit It was 
these same Vedas that, in the beginning of 
the [present] Kalpa he drew forth from Ag 
Vaya, and Surya” (Muir. v 

In other words, at the beginnir gy ol this 


world, the Creator first created him 


then gathered from various sources — whether 
mentioned — 


Vedas, 
and on the basis of this (cf. Ssk. texts, assim) 


libraries not 


or publishers is 


the collection of books known as the 


all things were created. There was thus a 


library. Brahma was librarian, and kept all the 


books in his mind. Brahma was thus in him- 


self al 


brary, and for a long 


Vedas 
were, I 


tories of the were in the 
but 


libraries. 


men, venture te 


In the case of Brahma this literature was 


classified under four heads, in Dr. Poole’s 
* Even if the I t Mar 1 W 
J s thoug! lat m so B. ¢ is | 
claimed, from goo B. ¢ itw ) fea ke the 
nony of Prof Mi er W " Sa nt W ) 


21s), that they cannot be put later than 


B. C., while portions of them are older still. 














compartment system, and, as in t Bost 
Public Library, different classes of literature 
from different places. “From 


were issued 


the eastern mouth of Brahma ssued.. 


the rich verses From his southern 


mouth the yajash verses From the 


western mouth . . . the saman verses and th 


metics From the northern mouth of 


(Brahma manifested the entire 


Muir. 3: 12)—the 


Vedas was 


Atharvana ” classification 


being thus by subjects with notation core 
ing to the points of the compass. 
Op1n’s LIBRARY. 

A second group of preéxistent libraries 

may be gathered under the head of Odin’s 


Library. This is repr 


forms in the northern mythology, but these 
may be simplified to two, and these, in fact 
are ident il the ftountains of Ur and 
Mimer and the mead of the gods 

Phere is an exquisite pl sophy un t 
all, but this in the ma i all deta f 
proof must be left, only saying that the 
points have been worked out with care Phe 
history of the first form of this 1 ry is 
briefly as follows It ay t first ‘ 
form of Kvaser Kvaser was wisest of a 
the gods (Fooling of Gylfe, 54 ) W that 


no one could ask a question which he was 


not able to answer,—and he traveled about 
the world to teach men knowledge. He w: 


} +} 
t 


loi - 4 uae ‘ ens h 
Siain Dy the Gwaris, who g 


had drowned himself in his own wisdom, 
because, as it we re, no one could ask ques 
tions enough to draw otf the supertluot 


learning (some members of the A. L. A. were 


not then born His blood was saved in two 
jars — Son (expiation) and Bodn (offer 

and a kettle called Odrérer (that which moves 
the mind) This blood, mix with honey, 
constituted a mead, the drinking of which 


} 


made a man a “ poet an 


he dwarfs bartered the mead with the giant 
Suttung, from whose daughter Gunléd Odin 
stole both heart and mead. Odin escape 

closely pursued by Suttung. Almost over 


} 


taken, he threw out a little of tl! mead, 
which, sprinkled about on earth, what the 


poetasters have; but the rest was saved, and, 
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This 
may be objected respecting them that it was 
knowledge thus gathered, not books; but 
what are books but materialized knowledge, 

It is a novelty to 
think of drawing books by the pint or quart 


will do for preéxisting libraries. It 


a sort of essence of truth? 


from a spigot rather than as now by the 
pound or yard from a lot of boxes, but it 
amounts to the same thing. Any thought 
put in a fixed form of expression, for trans- 
mission in that form, is a book, whether writ- 
ten on stone or paper or the molecules of a 
and where several are systematically 
stored, with a view to being drawn in that 


brain ; 


exact form, they form a proper library, so 

that, e. g., the early oral transmitters of the 

Vedas were real libraries. 
2. PRE-ADAMITIC LIBRARIES. 

Any librarian knows that dust gathers at a 
maximum rate of say one millimetre per year. 
Any book, more 
than six metres deep must be Pre-adamitic Q. 
E. D. In modern excavations of Akkadian 
libraries, therefore, we are prepared for the 


therefore, found buried 


statement of Berosus that the capital of the 
world 25 » years B. C. was called Panta- 
biblion or the Universal Library, which shows 
that the Pre-adamites had advanced notions 
on the dignity of the profession. 

With this single mention in this class to 
which belong also the libraries of Egypt with 
their dynastic monstrosities of chronology, we 
pass into the region of conventional chro- 
nology, where the first library of which we 
have account is naturally that of Adam. 

3. ANTEDILUVIAN LIBRARIES PROPER. 

ADAM’S LIBRARY. 

In 1884 Dr. William Galloway, of Edin- 
burgh, published “ Dissertations on the Phil- 
osophy of the Creation,” a very exhaustive 
and amusing study of traditions. It contains 
some interesting matter to our point. I draw 
from this and various old traditions found in 
various sources the following authentic details. 
On the seventh day Jehovah, it is said, wrote 
a work on the creation in several volumes, 
primarily, to teach Adam the alphabet, and 
secondarily, to preserve the record of the 


creation. For some time this seems to have 
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formed Adam’s entire library. After the fall, 
however, Jehovah published a new edition in 
one volume on stone, and added another work 
on another stone. 
in a “ Beth” or “ House” on a mount east of 
the Garden of Eden, which also contained the 
Cherubim. This was the first library build- 
ing, and presumably the Cherubim were the 


These were placed by him 


first librarians. The library was bequeathed 
by Adam to Seth, by Seth to Enoch. It 
formed a part of the library of Noah, and 
was consulted by Moses, who incorporated 
the Elohistic and Jehovistic accounts in the 
Pentateuch. 

But this was not the only pretended his- 
torical library. Besides this we have record 
of various collections, one e. g. of astronomi- 
cal and astrological works by the children of 
Seth; 
Ham, written before the flood, which he was 
take into the ark him 
and the many libraries of 


a collection of heretical writings by 


not allowed to with 
(Joh. Cassianus); 
Greek works destroyed by the flood, of which 
the Egyptian priest told Solon 

But facile princeps in interest is the library 
of Noah. that of Adam, with 
very many additions. At the the 
flood Noah was commanded to bury his books 


and recent ’’—in a 


It contained 
time of 


— ‘the earliest, middle, 
pit dug at Sippara. From this it appears that 
the library must have been very large if there 
was room for all the animals, and not enough 
for the books. 
some books were taken into the ark — prob- 
ably a select library suitable for ocean travel, 


According to Joh Cassianus, 


or perchance the same ancient volumes now 
at times recommended for unwary travelers 
to take to foreign shores. 

After the flood this library was dug up by 
Noah, and preserved in his Beth at Nisibis in 
Peraea, or, according to Berosus, was dug up 
by the sons of Noah, after their father had 
been translated, and formed the nucleus of 
the Babylonian libraries. 

The Hindu account of this library (Sir 
William Jones 1, 288) has an interesting 
variation and witnesses to the fact of the 
library. It states that the flood came be- 
cause the sacred books, having been stolen 
from men, men had become wicked. After 
































somet 

, : 
works discoveres n recent years Up to 
within a few years 22 8. C. was almost the 
earliest date really claimed; but later discov 
eries claim a earlier dat int inte uvian 
libraries may for first time fairly demand 


the attention of the strict historian. 


But let us return to the chaff,—yet not 
without hope of a second grain of wheat 
and conside1 rietiy what sort otf libraries 
these were clain t , what they contained 

One of the most ! s lines of apocryphal 
literature is this class of works suppos to 
i \ ‘ { | y I ante ‘ ‘ » 

rhoug t usu mentioned in histories 
or tm yn, Ss ne hav irnis ygestions tor 
many a mode write iding, per S 


The handiest collection of such pieces is 
Fabricius Codex Ps de} raphus Veteris 
Testamenti (Hamb. 1722). 


Asking what books Noah may have had in 





his library, we find that it may have contained, 
besides the Elohist and Tehovistic aoc 


Adam, e. g. (a.) “ De nominibus animantium.’ 
b.) A census report of the Garden of Eden, 
’ of : ' 


which included all living things and must have 


been of the gr test value to Noah in collect 


ing the animals for the ark The 92d 
psalm. (d.) A poem on the creation of Eve, 
; : a1 ae 


and various other works, all, it is to be pre 


sumed, written after the fall; for the very same 


authentic chroniclers who ascribe these works 


to Adam declare that he was born at three 


o’clock, sinned at eleven, was “ damnatus” at 


} 


twelve, and driven out of Eden early next 


morning — which left little time for literary 
work, one may suppose 


The library might have contained also 


works by Cain, Seth, Enos, Enoch, Methu 
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work. 


2. When a library admits its { tion to 


be anything !ess than primary importance 
it is pre-pre-adamitic or preéxistent 
3, and finally When a librar treated a 


the exclusive property of Ue librarian, when 





retu 5 to employ w 


it includes only contemporaneous literature, 
is not classified, it antedates the 


ymen librarians, when 


or when it 


preexistent. 


We may learn many a lesson from these 


THE FUTURE OF THE 


BY LEWIS H. STEINER, LIBRARIAN 
I ARGE libraries, filled with collections of 
“ the written and printed learning of the 


wise men of the world, have been known for 
ges. ‘They were for the few; for those who, 
retiring from the attractions of business and 
the allurements of public life, lived among 
books, and ardently desired no greater occu- 
pat no higher honor than to swell the 
number of such monuments of man’s intel- 


lectual power. No ambition to extend the 
treasures of learning to the unlearned seemed 
to aninmte the student of those days. To 
preserve and enlarge these wondrous mauso- 
leums of laborious genius was the chief 
object of their ambition. The great majority 
of ther had no part in such treasures, was 
content to dig and labor for a precarious 
existe and to die, as it were, glebe 
adscriftus. Such was the relation of man- 


kind to the huge collections of books, known 
in the early days of learning. 


; and centuries pass¢ d by, the 


( began to feel that they had a right to 
vhatever was good and ennobling in the 
lands where their lot was cast. There might 

a divine right inherent to kings, but there 

ilso a divine right inherent to every 
man being to enter the halls of learning, 
, S g everything that could intensify 


lenlarge the intellectual powers, aspire to 


t ittainment of all that tended to make him 
ister of the world and its varied secrets. 
rhe attainment of scientific knowledge, politi- 
cal knowledge,— of all forms of knowledge,- 
must be made possible. Man had been made 
in the image of his Maker, and therefore it 


was his right to aspire to mastery, and to use 
everything within his reach as an adjuvant to 


such an end. And so knowledge grew, and 
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ancient tales, but chief of all we learn that 
libraries are depositories of knowledge and 


custodians 
May 


sources of life; that librarians 


are 
of knowledge and dispensers of life. 
they live up to their high calling 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


ENOCH PRATT LIBRARY, BALTIMORE. 
learning became widespread; and libraries 
instead of remaining the property of a chosen 
few, became the most democratic institutions 
known to man. And with this change, libra- 
ries ceased to be known as reserved for the 
few. Their doors were flung wide open to 
any one who could utter the ma ‘open 
sesame,” which was simply urt te cry 
of the huwgry soul for that which would 
make it wiser, better, and more like that 


Image after which it had 


t would be a curious a ! profit 
able line of study to trace the Genesis of the 
free public library, from the nucleus whicl 
was hidden in the libraries that had first been 


established solely for the learn until i 
reached its present stag f development 

until, shorn of all exclusiveness, l me 
the freest instrument known to the roth 
century for the elevation of tl race fron 


ignorance, and the best and dearest friend of 


very one whose aspirations impelled him to 
acquire the secrets of the past and present, 
as well as to battle for himself, his famil 

and fellow-citizens in the future But sucl 
a study is denied me at present. Let me, 
however, try to set forth. as clearly as practi 
cable, some thoughts coneéerning the future 


of this mighty, democratic agency of the 19th 


century. It may be well to pause for a while 


in the technical details professional 


work — although these are so important, and 


must necessarily claim much attention during 


our annual conferences and, tor a few min- 


the fut 
public library, and 


utes, look at what may be 


) ] ] 
re aeveiop- 


ment of the at what it will 


require of those who are honored with its 
charge. 


I take it for granted that the free public 
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acquaintance, however exhaustive it may be, 
He 


dare not despise these, since they are essen- 


with the details of library management. 


I tl successful 


system and the performance 


They must be familiar 


of his daily duties 
his assistants, but they belong 


mechanical 


to him and 
performance of duties, 


while there are others of greater importance 


it inhere to his professional position, which 


should never be neglected, and without an 
1" 


attention to which he will fall far short of the 


fulness he should attain. Constant study, 


familiarity with what has been done by 


the human mind in all spheres of its activity, 


th the novelties of the age as presented by 


spec ulists whos activity at present is truly 
elous 1 fine, with the learning of the 
W All this w d not more than meet 
the requirements of the situation occupied by 
brarian. Who is sufficient for all this? 


No one would arrogantly claim for himself 


such omniscience. What then? He can 

ssess himself with an acquaintance with 
the sources whence such varied information 
can be obtained, so as to be able to point the 
road that the inquirer must take to secure 
correct answers to his queries. And this, I 


believe, must be the line of study to be taken 
by the public librarian, so that he can help, 
advise, aid, and assist, if he is unable to 
furnish the full information required. He 
may have his own special subjects of study, 


not prosecute them to the detri- 


this more important portion of his 
in the future, 


a collection of books to amuse and instruct, 


Che library, must not only be 


to aid and assist those who are hungering and 


thirsting for knowledge, but it must furnish 
guidance and direction for all who are unable 
to secure this from its stores. It must fur- 


nish counsel for those who would employ its 


treasures, and this function belongs naturally 
to him who has been intrusted with its man- 


if 


agement and conduct. He must not only 


cater to existing public tastes, but assist in 
the creation of new ones on the highest pos- 
sible plane. He must become the superin- 


tendent of a class of assistants, who shall also 


be relieved of technical details, of duties con- 


nected with the receiving of the fresh mate- 
ill be 


j acquiring 
daily, of classifying and making these readily 


rials that a growing library w 


Tl elavt 


obtainable from its shelves,— of alld es con- 


nected with the economic administration of its 
daily work, and, in fine, of everything that 


will interfere with the most practical instruc 
tional work. These assistants will employ 


the keys that unlock the 
brary, and make their 


treasures of the li 


contents available in 


the most intelligible way for the hungry stu 


dent. The Bureau of Information, that some 


librarians have already felt themselves forced 


to establish in their libraries, will increase in 


inizea as to ais 


1; : st i¢ 3 
dimensions until it Is so org 


} ‘ } 


tribute its duties among those who are to be 


come specialists in the different departments 


of human study. 


The ideal public library of the future will 


thus not only be a warehouse of 


where the most complete adaptation of the 


best technical methods for their arrangement, 


classification, and management shall be em 


ployed, but a realization of a people’s uni 


versity, supplied with instructors whatever 


names be given them—fully competent to 
guide and instruct its pupils, and to make its 
books of incalculable value; over all of which 


full of 


same 


will preside the one mind that is 


sympathy with its students, and, at the 


time, broad enough and wise enough to com- 


prehend all necessary practical details, while 
it commits these to subordinate officers — 


some to manage those of a mere technical 


character, and others to exercise those in 


structional duties that are demanded, in order 


to make the library most useful 


to the great 
est number. 

It may be said that to accomplish all this 
will require a large outlay of money, but the 
same can be said of all enterprises under 
taken for the instruction and advancement of 
the race. Still, we that 
the ideal of approves 


itself to the judgment of the public, the 


have found when 


any such enterprise 


money for its full accomplishment comes 
sooner or later. Our colleges have rarely 
sprung into existence fully equipped for the 
tasks they have undertaken. They have 


generally struggled under difficulties of the 


























most disheartening character. But when 
their instructors have -proven themselves 
equal to their tasks, have made their pupils 
and the great public see the _ beneficial 


results of their labors, we that 
needed for their support, for the 


e buildings, and the proper 


have found 
the money 
erection of suitabl 


books 
] 


necessary appliances for ill 
| 


supply of and instruments and the 


istration, has come 
ittle rills, 


at first in then in larger steams, 


and finally in quantity sufficient to supply 
these, as well as adequately to compensate 
the able and conscientious men who have 
devoted their eneryies to such noble work 
The collegiate institutions that have been 
ushered into existence through large and 


benefactions are simply evidences, 


t the pl 


t 
ut confidence in, in 


in these latter days, of what people have 


learned tc admire and { 


the case of those that have fought the good 


fig 


1 
} 
t 


it in previous years, and thus secured con 


g 
fidence in the grand ideal. Moreover, the 
age has begun to feel that money can be 


loyed in the establishment of 


+ 


institutions for the training of the young 





rial pursuits, in the practical appli 
cations of the fine arts, and, indeed, in a 
thousand lines of work, in which in former 
to struggle 


The 


benefaction has been already 


content 


and labor without aid or assistance. 


sted towards the foundation and support 


litis manifesting itself in all 


raries, ane 


directions in the form of gifts from the mil 


lionaire, who has | gun to see how he may 
link his name inseparably with great good 
for his fellow-men by founding public libra 
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of the library shall show the practical 
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the selection of its officers ar 


agement, so that these 
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Icy Ol 
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ot eve rything ola pu 


politic. rhe public 
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institution; the publ 


library 


tisan citizen, however 


political 


called upon to cast 


keep his political vi 
conduct as librarian, 
such duties. But w 


of his high calling, 


from the perturbatio 
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THE SOUTH 


s of the Chief 


BY PROF, 


A DJA EN Parliament Buildings, 
i . 
and sit 


a 


Tr to the 
te 


» on the west side of the main 


Government Gardens, in 


proximity to the Botanic Gardens, is 
ipied conjointly by the Mu- 


m and the South African Public Library. 


rhis building was built in 1858, and the 
Library Hall was inaugurated by His Royal 
Highness Prince Alfred the 18th September, 
rl first volume deposited on that 

His Ro H ohness Was a very 

Gre manuscript, “ Lectionarum 


(;recum,” of the roth century, presented by 


Hlis Excellency Sir George Grey, then Gov- 
é of the colony. The library now con- 
uins about 45,000 volumes. 

A general cat log e was published in 
1881,* divided into the five branches — theol- 
yy, jurisprudence, sciences and the arts, 
histor ’ elles lettres. 

Of course it will be no news to the Asso- 

ition that a.fine library has been growing in 
S h Africa for a half-century and more; 
but, as information about the library is not 
enerally accessible in the 


United States, I 


present a few facts gathered in a short so- 


rn at t Cape last January. 
I South African Public Library of the 
lony of the ¢ ipe ol Good Hope, established 
I was designed,” says the “ Govern- 
t Pr imation,” “to lay the foundation 
a system which shall place the means of 
knowledge within the reach of the youth of 
remote corner of the globe, and bring 
I their reach what the most eloquent ol 
t writers has considered to be one of the 
rst bless nes of life, ‘home education.’’ 
he library was first opened to the public 
A ( ( i } k the South African 
I I ( 1H with a 
R f tl 
( I Maskew, Chief Libra 
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AFRICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY, CAPE TOWN, 


Public Libraries and Reading-Rooms of the Cape Colony. 


TODD. 

on the 3d January, 1822. Wine was then the 
staple export of the colony, and the funds for 
the support of the library were derived from 
charges upon every cask passing through the 
market of Cape Town. Six years later, gov 
ernment aid was withdrawn by the repeal of 


The circulating branch of the 


the wine-tax. 
library was inaugurated in 1829, and, from 
g 


that time down to 1862, the library revenue 


" 


was almost exclusively derived from local 


subscriptions. The affairs of the library, at 
first administered by a board of trustees, were 
subsequently managed by a committee of the 
subscribers to the institution, and are now ad 
ministered under “ Ordinance No. viii. of the 
year 1836,” which prescribes the terms of sub- 
scription and specific regul: for ail li- 
brary interests. Following 1862, the library 
received an annual grant of £600 from the 


ations 


Colonial Parliament for a period of twenty 
years. 

One of the divisions of the library is enti 
tled the “ Dessinian Collection,” being a col 
lection of books, with ~ few manuscripts and 
Mr. 


paintings, which were } 
Joachim Nicolaas von Dessinin the year 1761, 


bequeathed by 


“to serve as a fourdation of a public library 


This 


originally the nu- 


community.” 


for the advantage of the 
valuable collection formed 
cleus of the whole library, and by the will of 
the donor is vested in three trustees, elected 
annually by the consistory of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church in Cape Town from among its 
own members. This division of the library 
has distinct regulations, and a separate cata- 
logue compiled in 1821 by Kaufmann and 
Von Manger. The number of 
amounts to 4,565, in the 


French, and Dutch languages 


volumes 
Latin, German, 
This spec ial 
library is richest in theology and history. 

A farther division of the library, entitled 
the Collect 


history. It was presented to the library by 


Porter on, has an _ interesting 
































the subscribers to a fund for the purpose of 
having a life-sized portrait of the Hon. Mr. 


Porter painted, to be deposited in the South 


ft 
African Public Library, as a recognition of 
the many and va ble services renders ) 
him to the colony Mr. Por ( ned to 


sit for his portrait; and the Cape Town sul 


scribers resolved that the amount subscribe 
by them should be devoted to the purchase 
of standard works to be placed in the library 
and styled The Porter Collection 


can | iblic Library Ss the ce r eC (rey 
Collection of about 4, volumes, esentes 
by Sir George Grey This coll on is ricl 
n costly and valuable manuscripts, ranging 


from the roth to the 17th centuries, in Latin, 


talian, Flemish, etc., besides many rare edi 


tions of black-letter and early English printed 
books. There are about 130 manuscripts, 


mostly on vellum and parchment, a large 


number of which are very handsomely illumi 





nated; for instance, a missal which belonged 
to Margaret de Valois. Some vulgates are 
splendidly written: also a copy of Livy and 
Cesar’s “Bellum Gallicum.” Most of the 
manuscripts are of a theological and devo 
tional nature There are also two very valu 
able Dante manuscripts, one of which has 
some palimpsest leaves. Among other n 





poets are Boccaccio’s “ Fiammetta,” and se\ 


eral handsomely written manuscripts of Pe 
trarch. The Grey Collection also boasts the 
f the earl 


possession of one of est Co} es of the 


“ Roman de la Rose,” a Hebrew Bible of the 


13th century, with Moorish embellishments: 


also two very old maps of the world, pre 
sented by Charles A. Fairbridge, Esq., the 
one 1489 and the other 1546 Both maps 
show the central African lakes. There is 


also a very old Flemish manuscript of Sir ] 


Mandeville’s “ Travels,” and Caxton’s “ Poly 


chronicon,” 1452, and the first edition of the 
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collected works of Shakespeare 1¢ I 
collection of native litera e of South Af 
roiynesia, al ew ila . i 
Ss ma I s \ firs ! 

iries, Van der K I 7 r xX 
im} il 
laries of | nyst Vher S cx 
] "f photogr | ( tix ‘ ; 
types of South Africa, ] ( 
tots ind = Bant Ovambu, Here 
Kafir, and Basuto ( ig ‘ 
rock paintings of the 1 

Seven or eight yea vO a va 
i yinted byt ( ( o rn the 
( e ol cust in of the Grey ¢ t i 
i italogue* of th va epal 
him It is little nore t i } 
it is rich in t es I ( ] 
divided into eight part 1 go W I 
manuscripts and ina i; early Ing 
printed books; early | clas ne 
medieval Latin and other writers ence 
language and comparative o 
Geor Greys Ss] rity ( ( terature 
and geography, trave i hnology 

Wh it the ( I passed 1 y ] i 
hours with this splen ( n roug 
the courtesy of Mr rar Sa Lew 
for a period of years assistant at t Bodleia 
and lately appointed chiel librarian at ape 
Town 

Appended a table of tl | blic raries 
and reading-rooms of the Cape Colony ) 
tended to include ull above I vo es 


i 
interested in locating them with precisior I 
readily do s¢ The Association w be ¢ 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND READING-ROOMS OF CAPE COLONY, 1889. 











| | Receipts. | Expenditures. 
” -E 
<3 s |2ics . arr 
ry 5 & | es Pr} eis 
4 = Zick! & = el - . 
4 “ Hiak! « 3 Oie : 4 . 
NAME = > isic* 2 | = wif) w@ilels | LIBRARIAN. 
3 Ss MIStl < ic s| ) S| x) 
7 ° = |o 6 = c b aia fom 
a) 6 oles 2 flg|" |2/* 
; : a >| | 
od: be 3 | 
& 4 Lisi & Zi} £ rs 
69) 96) 27 $12] 400 427 1,040) 363 264 142 769 | F. S. Lewis 
294 72 2,3 > 273) 200 347) 664)\180'134) 134) 75° 523 | N. E. Norris 
280) 142 7,23 1,013) 300/944) 1,300/)' 450 407) 119 150 1,156 S. T. Solomon. 
2¢ 75 .2,729.2,100 §$07| 200/411| 654)/132/120) 70238 560 | A. Duncan 
31481, 25014,759 165 494) 150/774) 924/|426,200| 137.255 1,018 | G. Octtle. 
Ss! 27\ 1,695, 301 6} 100) 88; 188/) 58 2 44, & 184 A. Brown. 
4s 36 129), 40) 33) #4327|! 21 26 18] 24 89 | H. L. Dampier. 
52 15 2 17, 't7)\ 35 $9 .) 18) 27 28} 19 )2 
ss| 2 308 124) 56) 63) 48 36) 45 2s| 7; 113 | Miss Gunn 
23 ! 193 -| 3§4)) 27) 25 ¢ 1$/ 32) 2 67 || P. Behrens 
29 37 13 29) 26 Ss}; 16) t8 26 53|| P. Smeer 
42 12 24 32 3 38 77 71 #7 t 2 26 |G. A. Whiting 
47 c 22 40 28) 32| 102 7| 32 ati 23 8; | F. |. M. Clementz 
12 391 8&7 100/104 209]/ 56) 32) $0] 19) 157 Miss A. S. Kidger. 
29 321 24 33 73|| 2 m3 4 37 | Miss Williams 
St 35 53 6; 159) 88) 62) 158]| 22) § 22| 4 134 | Mrs. Nel. 
5 s 32 4 14 25) 21 47) 14 16] 16 46 | Miss Baymar 
125 «+++|4,010) 40% 100) 100 129) 229/100 .. 60} 88, 248 | Miss Liesching. 
35 372 16) «+++|| 25) 41 66) 15) 14 27)- 56 | F. Melvill 
41\-- $24 tr} 306 32) 45) 338) 13) 4 1} 19 75 
66 «| 269) «+++! 307)| 36) 34 92 6 33 12) 4 ss | A. Gedder 
30 4| 264 «- 9t!, 25, 41) 102) 16) 39 7); 3 93 | T. Ronne. 
32, 35 3 8) £38 | 36) 32) 1as| 27) 23 I 2" S: | M. Wimmer. 
x « 237 | 63| S7| 149 8 72 »| s7| 146 | A. Sheard 
32 133 37, 26) 12 33 12| 19 64 | Mrs. G. Brider 
39 32) 28 93) 41 29) 87) 12 25) 28] as || Miss M. Wiggett. 
70 5 27| «- 168\| 43 62) 4137) 24) 47 7; 38) anf Mrs. Wilson 
Re 6 6o| ....| 212|| 69/833) ané S2| $2) 351 75) 214 
x 3 32 Bo | as 26 2 s rs #8, &| 42 | Mrs. Groenwald 
20 s2 B) cece «| 46 S4 3 12) 39 s4.| W. J. Kleinschmidt. 
ices 102 61| 146 100 107) 217) 28 54 38) 64) 214 | Miss Prouse 
asl cose 64 145. 25 41 69) 13) 23 15, 28 69 | J. Rademeyer 
a" 1s 17 22) i& 27 33 as 13) 30 «18 4 ‘ 
69 1,262 30 88 106) 3195) 43/13 2 193 || Miss Smith 
43. x 2 64 | 31) 35 87 2! 8) 29 s8 | J. Mader 
29 266 10} 136 26 27 78 12) 38 9) t 62 
45 6, 67 . 27| 29) §9)| 14 24| 15 s3 | L. G. Rawstorne 
(x as 78 4) 190) So 41| 473) 42) 65 33) 25, 165 | J. Hoare 
30 415) 674) 232 r'| 32) 86) ras) 33 8 84! ras P. F. McDougal. 
20 77 29 1 26 23 66 9\. 1s 22 |R.G. Pettit 





36) 15) a3). 47, 31 38) «gol 35) 16) 20) 1 8: || Miss Uys 


Of the above the first five receive special grants; the remainder, grants under governmenta! regulation 

Libraries at Adelaide, Bredasdorp, Burghersdorp, Clanwilliam, Humansdorp, Ladesmith, Prieska, Riversdale, Wellington, 
and Woodstock have less than 1,000 but more than soo volumes. 

Libraries at Barkly West, Butterworth, Caledon, Cathcart, Montagu and Mowbray have less than soo volumes 


The total of Receipts includes other items than are in the two previous columns 


REPORT ON LIBRARY LEGISLATION, January, 1889-JuUNE, 1890. 
BY THORVALD SOLBERG. 


HE topic selected for me tomakeareport legislatures of most of the States and Terri- 

upon is library legislation— not the tories now hold biennial sessions, and the 
ideal legislation which the A. L. A. might like time of meeting of some of them was in the 
to suggest, but the legislation actually passed, early part of this year; but for such legisla- 
be it good, bad, or indifferent; and the period tures as met in 1890 I have only been able to 
intended to be covered by the report is the find for the States of New York and Massa- 
year 1889 and the first half of 1890. The chusetts any printed volumes of laws. As 




















regards the session laws examined, I experi 
enced the same difficulty as my predecessors 
who have reported on legislation, in feeling 


the 


"1 
i 


certain that I had always discovered al 
new laws, owing to the wretched indexes so 
common in that kind of lite 


The legislation relating to libraries falls 


readily into two divisions : — first, that which 
may be deemed of purely private or local 


cial libraries, the acts making appropriatior 
for the support of yraries, or the salaries of 
librar ins, et second, st h as re ites to the 
establishment or building up of public or free 
libraries —a kind of le y slation decides ly In 


teresting to all librarians, without regard to 


o 
the locality legislated for. In my report, I 


have intended simply to refer to the first sort 


of legislation in a wav that would enable any 


one interested to discover what laws had been 
passed; while the legislation of the second 


class has been summarized somewhat more 
fully. Here I will only advert to the leading 


provisions of the few more important acts of 


a general character, or of special interest 
In Connecticut a law was passed whereby 
the State contributes $5 for each too pupils in 


the public schools of any town, for the pur 
chase of books and apparatus to be used in 
such schools, provided the town contributes 
an amount equal to that paid by the State 
during the same year. 

The General Assembly of Illinois amended 
the library act of 1872 to the effect that the 


‘ 


city council of each incorporated city shall 


+ 


to establish a public library 


and reading-room, and maintain it by an 


have the power 


annual tax of two mills on the dollar on all 


taxable property. In the case of cities of 
over I © inhabitants, however, the rate of 


taxation is reduced to one-half of a mill on 


the d An act was also passed, estab 





lishing the State Historical Library at Spring 
field for the preservation of books, manu- 
scripts, and other documents rela 
the history of the State. The collection is 
to be placed in the State House, and is to be 
under the control of three trustees, to be 
appointed by the Governor. Two thousand 
five hundred dollars annually was author- 
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ized to be paid out to establish and carry 
on the library, the librarian’s salary being 
limited to $5 per annum 

In Indiana an act was passed by 


eral Assembly, which became law without the 





Governor's approval, authorizing cities having 
30,000 Or more inhabitants to levy a tax each 
year of two fifths of a mill on « ollar of 
taxable property, the proceeds to be distr 
ited by the boards of school commissioners 
n the | rchase of books for free libraries ir 
connection with the public schools Impor 
tant changes relating to the adm tration of 
the State Library were effected by an eract 
ind the State provided $6 for a fire 
proof library building for the Indiana Univer 
sity at Bloomington his was, ay 
the only State aid furnished during the period 
of this report for rary buil ng 

The tax-payers of Kansas are authorized by 
an act passed March 1, 1889, to vote them 
selves a public library in any township of 
more than 1,000 inhabitants, and maintain 
it by an annual of three mills on the dol 


lar on all the taxable property in the town 


ship, provided the citizens of the township 
first donate not less than $2,000 towards the 


library fund. 


An important act to promote the establish 
ment and efficiency of free public{[libraric 


was passed by the General Court of Massa- 


chusetts on the 28th of May of this year Its 
chief provision is the establishment of an un 
paid board of library commissioners, to be 
appointed by the Governor for a term of five 
years, a new member to come into office each 
year. The Board of Commissioners is author 


ized *o expend up to $100 for books for any 


town not already having a free public library, 

provided the town, at a regularly called town 

meeting, elects a board of library trustees 

who can assume the custody and distribution 
} } 


of the books, and also annually provides, by a 
dog-tax or otherwise, for the maintenance of 
the library not less than £50, if its last as- 
sessed valuation was $1,000,000 or upward , or 


not less than $25, if the valuation was between 


> 
$1,000,< 0 and $25 or not less tl an $15, if 
said valuation was less than $250,000. Per 


haps the most important function of this 





































board is that of giving advice to any librarian 
or to the trustees of any public library who 
may ask for help in regard to the selection of 
books, the cataloguing of the books, or any 
other matter pertaining to the maintenance or 


administration of the library. The board is 
to make an annual report which is to be 
printed. 


During the year 1889, the laws relating to 
the University of the State of New York were 
revised and consolidated, and careful pro- 
vision was made for the increase, develop- 
ment, and proper administration of her great 
State library. 

Ohio amended her library law of 1888 by 
an act of March 12, 1889, to the effect that, in 
case the library tax of any city should pro- 
is to be re- 


15,000, the rate 


-" 


duce more than 
duced, but not enough to make the result less 
also 


than $13,000 annually. Provision is 


made for selling $35,000 worth of bonds, the 
proceeds to become a fund for making new 
library buildings fire proof, and for furnishing 
them and ornamenting their grounds. 
Pennsylvania appropriated $50,000 to aid in 
the establishment of a memorial “ Free War 
Library and Museum,” this amount to be paid 
only when $100,000 has been raised by private 


subscription for the same purpose. 


ARIZONA 
begun the 21st of January, 1889.”]— An act was 


[“ Acts, 1sth Legislative Assembly, 


approved March 24, 1889, providing $1,750 for the 
expenses of shipping the territorial library from 
Prescott to Phoenix (p. 55). An act was approved 
April 10, 1889, appropriating $1,200 to pay the 


librarian of the Territory for the years 1889 and 


1d (p 97) 
ARKANSAS. [“ Acts of the General Assembly, 


passed at the session, Jan. 13-April 3, 1889.”] —In 
the act approved March 30, 1889, making appro- 
priation for the Branch Normal College of the 
Arkansaw Industrial University for 188q~—90, pro- 
vision is made to pay for books for the library, 


$500 (p. 91) 


CALIFORNIA. [“ Statutes and amendments of 
the codes, passed at the 28th session of the Legisla- 
ture, 1889."] —An act was passed March 11, 1889, 
making an appropriation of $89.31 for the defi- 


ciency in the appropriation for the use of the 
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library of the Branch State Normal School at Los 
Angelos (p. 138). In the appropriations for the 
years 1889-90, approved March 21, 1889, $15,400 
is provided for the State Library; salary of State 
Librarian, $6,000; salaries of two deputies of the 
State 


Librarian, $7,200; porter, $1,800; contin- 


gent expenses, $400 (p. 441) 

CoLtorapo. [“ Laws passed at the 7th session 
of the General Assembly, convened 2d 
1889."]— An act was approved April 8, 1889, 


January, 


appropriating $2,500 for the purchase of law books 


5 ear 5 


for the Supreme Court Law Library (p. 446). 


CONNECTICUT. 
General Assembly, 1889.” ]—By an act approved 


[‘ Public acts passed by the 


March 13, 1889, the joint board of selectmen and 
school visitors in each town are given power to 
appropriate money for the purchase of books and 
apparatus, to be used in the public schools of the 


town. The money thus appropriated is to be ex- 


pended by a committee on libraries and apparatus 
which shall be annually appointed by the school 


visitors. The treasurer of the State is ordered to 


pay annually, upon the order of the secretary of 


the State Board of Education, to such committee 


$5 for every school within said town 


p iblic 
part of 


provided, 


for each too scholars, or fractional 


100 scholars in actual attendance, 





however, that no greater amot is paid by the 


State than is paid during the same year by the 
town; and provided that any amount paid by 
the State under section 2,218 of the general stat- 
utes, to any district or for any high school, shall 
be deducted from the amount payable under this 
act. The books purchased are to become the 
property of the tow: In the 


tion act of March 22, 1880, there isa provision to 


(p. II) appropria 
the effect that the “ State Librarian may annually 
purchase for the State Library such elementary 
books and reports of foreign judicial decisions as 
the State Library Committee may deem necessary, 
at an expense not exceeding $1,000 in any one 
year” By chapter 104, approved April 
17, 1889, section 1,428 of the general statutes was 


(p- 31) 


amended so as to provide that the wilful deten- 
tion of any book, belonging to any public or in- 
corporated library, for thirty days after notice, 
$1, nor more than 


be fined not less than 


The appropriation act for the two 


shall 
$100 (p. 59). 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1891, approved May 
16, 1889, provides as follows for the State Library: 
salaries, $4,100; purchase of books, $2,000; in 
cidental expenses, $800 (p. 186). 




























































[“ Special acts and resolutions passed by the 
General Assembly at the ‘January session, 1889.”] 
— Various acts were passed incorporating new 
libraries, as follows Liberty Hill Circulating 
Library, approved April 2, 1889 (p. 907); Bill 


Lil 


». Os : 


Memorial 
1559 [ 


rary, at Groton, approved April Io, 


Library Associatior 


Hebron 





T 
t 
prove 1 


April to, 1839 (p. 951); Putnam Library 
Association, approved April 18, 1889 (p. 981); 
and an act confirming the charter of the Bradley 
Library Association was approved April 18, 1889 


(p Oot). 


Dakota. [“ 
Legis 


Laws passed at the 18th session 


Assembly, January 8-Mar« 


of the ative 9; 
1889.” ] — The neral appropriation bill for the 
ensuing two years, approved March 8, 1880, pr 


f the lt 
North 


vides $1, each forjthe libr liversity 


of of Dakota 


Dako 


DELAWARE. [“ Laws passed at a session of 


the General Assembly, mmenced Jan. 1, 1889,” 
v. 18, part ]|—A joint resolution was passed 
March 27, 1889, appointing a committee to “con- 





sider the necessity of repairs or improvements to 
the State House and Library,” with powers to 
invite an architect to view said buildings a to 
pay him for it (p. 998 A joint resolution of 


ited a committee to make a 


Attorney 


April 24, 


biennial settlement 


1880, apr 


General and 





State Librarian (p. 1007) 


FLoripa. [“ Acts and resolutions adopted by the 


Legislature of Florida, at its second regular ses 
sion, (1889).’"] — In the act making appropriations 
for the years 1889 and 1890, approved May 31, 
1559, the salary f the librarian of the Supreme 
Court is made $300 a year, and $500 each year is 


appropriated for the purchase of books (p. 61). 
Georcia. [“ Acts and resolutions of the General 
]}—In t 


12,1550, sect 





Assembly, 1888-0. he deficien 


tion act of Nov 


cy appropria- 


no appropriates 


35 


additional salary for the State Librarian for 1889 


and for 1890, and an equal amount for the assist 


ant State Librarian for each of the two years (p. 7) 


/ 


ILuinois. [‘* Laws passed by the 


36th General 


Assembly at the regular biennial session, 9th Jan 


28th May, 1889.""] — The appropriation act for 
1885-90, section 10, provides $1,500 per annum 


for the purchase of books and incidental expenses 
t 


of the State Library; also $1,000 per annum for 
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the Salary I the assist t rar 
provi $350 pera m for the is 
tor the rary of the Sou l s ] 
at ¢ ster a s $ 

the purchase of | sf t 

nois Sta Penit ry t 

May 25, 1509, Nas a a 
Pp V Is iW f M:; 1572, wi 

< | I ea ! it s 
power to esta hay brary a 
room, and m ’ es 

of not to exceed two mills t 1 
Ol a lt « taxabdD er 

however, tha n cities ra 
tants, the tax sha x 

‘ t c ( ar i i l 

peop this tax Is t 

gate am t I xeS as 

Another act app M c. 

the “esta shment ta ite Hi 

at the Capit *’ After a amble 
that “itisu rta a it 
pat iphiets al ] i 

mo OgTal Sa 

descriptive of t f e Scat 
lected and pres ! me pern 
befo t is too late from ¢ 
memory f its earlie t 1 t 
founded it, as w 5 w ive 
nected w st ! ‘ nla 
the law provides that ar roon 
Library rooms in the State H é 
apart for the use of the State H ca 
and that free ac t at reas 

s ve forever had ai ainta 
provides that the library a ler 
tre and management of t C 
versed in the h of t State, a 
by habit and spos t lischarge 
ot the ottice,”’ who shall | e i 
by the governor, by and with the Yj 
Senate, tor e term of two ye: l 
tees 5 i re ive no compensat 1 € 
actual expenses. | ection 4 the t 
given power to make ali necessary rules 
lations for carrying into effect the pur 
act, and are authorized to procure fror 
time, as may be pos and pra 
sonabie cost, “ali | KS, pam] € m 
monographs, writings, and other mater 
torical interest and usetul to the t ul 
upon the political, physical, religious, or 
tory of the State of Illinois from t 
known period of time,” and to select a 
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who is to be paid not over $500 per annum. $2,500 
per annum is appropriated out of the State 
treasury to carry out the provisions of the act 
(Pp. 199) 


INDIANA. [“ Laws of Indiana, passed at the 
56th regular session of the General Assembly, be- 
gun roth Jan., 1889.”]— By chapter 21, the sum 
of $60,000 is appropriated to the Indiana Univer 
sity, at Bloomington, “ to erect, furnish, and equip 
a fire-proof library building,” approved Feb 
23, 15859 (p. 30). The act (chapter 40, approved 
March, 1, 1889, to take effect March 31, 1889) 
providing for the regulation and support of the 


, etc., made important changes in 


State Library 
relation to that library. The State Geologist, the 
chief of the Bureau of Statistics, the State super- 
intendent of public instruction, one member 
appointed by the Indiana Historical Society, and 
the State Librarian, with the latter as secretary, 
are constituted a purchasing board for the li- 
brary, and it is made the business of this board to 
decide what books, maps, etc., shall be purchased 
for the library, and to supervise and direct the 
expenditure of all appropriations for the purchase 
and binding of books The board is ordered to 
report biennially to the Legislature on the con- 
dition and wants of the library; $5,000 was 
appropriated by that act to be expended between 
April 1, 1889, and Apri 
binding, but not over $1,000 was to be used, in 





I, 1890 tor books and 


the discretion of the above board, for the prepa 
ration of a card catalogue. It is also provided that 
thereafter $2,000 is to be used annually for pur- 
chasing books and for binding The State Li 
brarian is ordered to transfer to the library of the 
Supreme Court all state laws, except those for 
Indiana, or those of which the Supreme Court 
Library contains duplicate copies. The State 
Librarian is made the custodian of the State 
documents instead of the Secretary of State; and 
it is made his duty to distribute them according to 
law, while the custody of the archzological and 
historical relics is transferred from the State 
Librarian to the State Geologist. The salary of 
the State Librarian is fixed at $1,500, and he is 
authorized to appoint a first assistant at $1,100 a 
year, and a second assistant at $900 a year 
(p. 58). The general appropriation act of March 
11, 1889, appropriates for the State Librarian’s 
office, as follows: Salary of State Librarian, $1,500; 
first assistant, $1,100; second assistant, $900; the 
distribution of documents, $900; janitor, $600; 
while for the salary of the law librarian, $1,200 





is provided, and an extra compensation of $900 as 
payment for making the catalogue of books in the 
Law Library (p. 404). Chapter 233 became a law 
on March 11, 1889, by lapse of time without the 
Governor's consent. By authority of this act, the 
boards of school commissioners in cities having 
thirty thousand or more inhabitants, according to 
the census of 1870, are authorized to levy a tax 
each year not exceeding two-fifths of a mill on 
each dollar of taxable property. This money they 
are authorized to distribute in the purchase of 
books for free libraries in connection with public 
schools, in fitting up suitable rooms for such li- 
braries, paying salaries of librarians, etc. The 
boards of school commissioners are also authorized 
to make and enforce, by prescribed penalties, 
such regulations as they may deem necessary for 
the proper care and circulation of the books be- 
longing to the libraries (p. 432.) 


Kansas. [“ Session laws of 1889.”] — An act 
was approved March 1, 1889, to the effect that, 
upon the written petition of fifty tax-payers, of any 
township, having more than 1,000 inhabitants, to 
the board of county commissioners, said board 
shall put the question of the maintenance of a 
free library before the legal voters of the township 
at the next annual ora specially called election; and 
if the vote is affirmative, the township board shall 
thereafter annually levy a tax of not to exceed 
three mills on the dollar on all the taxable property 
in such township. this election is not to be 


have been donated to the 





called until there sh 
township petitioning for the election, not less than 
$2,000 in money, Or its equivaient In prope rty, the 
title to which shall be vested in the township, for 
the use and benefit of the said library fund. This 
fund is to be under the control of the township 
board, which is to have charge of the construction 
of any library building, or the fitting up of library 
rooms, and shall purchase books, appoint libra- 
rians, etc., and make rules and regulations for the 


government of the libraries (p. 248). 


MAINE. [Acts and resolves of the State of 
Maine, 1889.” ] — By a resolve approved Feb. 19, 
1889, $500 each for the years 1889 and 1890 was 
appropriated to purchase books for the State 
Library, and for incidental expenses, and $300 for 
the preparation of a catalogue (p.83). On March 5, 
1889, a resolve was approved to appropriate $200 
for the purchase of books for the library of the 
State prison (p. 109). By an act approved Feb. 19, 
188g, the salary of the State Librarian was in- 














creased to $1,000 per annum (p 


19, 1889, an act was appreved to incor 


Association (j 


Eliot Library | 


1550, 


§97), and 


was passed an 


Memorial | 


act 


orporating the Buck 





brary, in Bucksport (p. 669). By an 


act approved Feb. 1, 1887, the treasurer of each 
county was directed to pay to the treasurer of the 
law library association of his county, for the us¢ 
and benefit of the unty law library, lo per cent. 


of all fines p: 


o 


Sum s< 





certain laws, prov paid 


county treasurer should not exceed $100 per 


annum. (“Acts and resolves, 1887,” p. 6.) By 
an act approved Feb. 26, 1889, the limit of money 
to be so paid for the benefit of the county law 


brary was raised to $300(p. 193). An act was passed 
Ps } t 


Jan. 16, 1889, whereby all 





the powers, immunities, 
of 


which 


and franchises and affairs the 


Library is henceforth to be 
Publi 


to be perpetua ly governe 1 


tute and Public 


styled the Portland c Library) were passed 


by a permanent board 


of trustees, not exc ng twenty members, to be 





elected in the first ir ce by the life members of 








the corporation, with power to fill vacancies in 
their own ranks he corporate property, it is 
declared, shall be used and improved for a free 
public library, and shall be exempt from liability 


from the 


the 


the city 
of 
tees, which is to make all laws and regulations for 
the government of the 


to be taken by 


directi 


management, 


yn, and control said board of trus- 


library, etc. (p. 469) 


“ Acts and resolves passed 


by the General Court in 1889.” ] — The act of 1888 


MASSACHUSETTS. [ 


(chapter 304), relating to the election, powers, and 


duties of trustees of free public libraries and read 


ing rooms in towns, was amended by an act 


approved March 14, 1889, whereby section 2 


trustees not to exceed nine in 


that the 


iting the number of 


4 





ll han | } j 
ali, was Changed to voarda 


} 


trustees should consist of any number of persons 


divisible by three which the town might decide t 


elect, one third thereof to be elected annually for 


aterm of office of three years. No person shall 
be ineligible by reason of sex rhe board is to be 


elected 


the choice of 


own number (p. 863) 


by ballot, and shall organize annually by 


a chairman and secretary from their 


{“ Acts and resolves passed by the General 


Court, 18o 
1890, “to promote the est 


*)] — An act was approved on May 28, 





lishment and efficiency 
of than 


usual interest.* It provides that the governor, 


of free public libraries,” which is more 


*The full text of this act was printed in the Library 
Journal tor July, 1890, p. 207 
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wit! al consent f 
app dents to terms of one, tw 
f r,a five years as a boar ti \ 
sioners, the s n n f off t 
years sect 2 f a 
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establish and maintain public libraries, reading- 


rooms, art galleries, and museums, and to provide 





the necessary grounds or buildings therefor; to 
purchase books, papers, maps, manuscripts, and 





works of art and objects of natural or scientifix 


curiosity and instruction therefor, and to receive 
ns and bequests of money or property for 


They 
laws and regulations for the 


the same in trust or otherwise. may also 


pass necessary by 


protection and government of the same” (p. 96). 


NEVADA. [“ Statutes passed at the fourteenth 


1889.” ]— Chapter 96, 


to be 


session of the Legislature, 
a yved March 9, 1889, appropriates $750 
paid to Mrs. Jennie Fisher for the 


a catalogue of the State Library, after such com- 


ompilation of 





pilation has been examined and approved by the 
just s of the Supreme Court. The catalogue is 
directed to be made to “conform substantially in 

thod, as to system, form, and manner, with 
that of the catalogue of the State Library of 


The « lerk 


Supreme Court is directed to have printed 


California, by Wells, edition of 1886.” 
of the 
and bound 200 copies of the catalogue, and to 


them Ten copies are ordered inter- 








ail t } 

leaved for the use of the library, so that new 
books added be catalogued in them (p. 91). 
An act (chapter 1o1) approved March 9, 1889, 
authorizes the State Librarian to sell such dupli- 
cates in the State Lib as may be set aside 
for that purpose by the justices of the Supreme 
Court Che latter, however, are given authority 
at t r discretion to reserve those of special 


value for the library of the State University, and 
to transfer them to that institution upon an appli- 


cation for them from the regents (p. 94). 


New Hampsuire. [‘* Laws passed, June session, 


1889."] — An act was passed July 16, 1889, fixing 





the an ion for the State Library at 





ual appropri 
$2,500, “ said sum to be expended as the trustees 


Shaii airec p- 34)- 


New Jersey. [“ Acts of the 113th Legislature, 
1889.""] -On March 
supplemental to the Library Act of 1884, providing 


19, 1889, an act was passed 


that at any election for municipal officers, the 


may place on their election tickets the 


“ 


words “for a public library ” or “* against a public 
library,” and if the vote is in the affirmative then 


a free publi 


provisions of the act of 1554 (p 75) 
day, 


library is to be established under the 
Another 


act passed on the same seems worthy of 


This law provides 


special notice and imitation 
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that any public board, or any department of the 
government in any city where there is a public 
library, may turn over to the latter any collections 
of books in their 
thus enabling public officers to place, where they 


offices or under their control, 
may be useful, books which may have no further 


value for them or their departments (p. 65). 


New YorxK 
of the Legislature, January 1-May 16, 1889.”"] — By 


an act approved June 5, 1889, the mayor and com- 


[“ Laws passed at the 112th session 


missioners of the city of Brooklyn are authorized 
to designate and set apart certain parts of Pros 
Park as building 


and science and libraries, and to lease the land at 


pect sites for museums of art 





a nominal rent and for a term of years, not to 
exceed one hundred years, to any corporation or 


No build 


plans have been 


corporations for educational purposes 


ings are to be erected until the 


approved by the mayor and commissioners; and 


such museums and libraries are to be, at all 
reasonable times, free, open, and accessible to the 


public and private schools of the city, and to the 
general public on such terms of admission as the 


mayor and commissioners shall approve, and they 
be subject to the visitation of the Board 


State of New York (p. 497 


are to 
of Regents of the 
Chapter 529, approved June 15, 1889, “ An act to 


revise and consolidate the laws relating to the 


University of the State of New York,” materially 
affects the State Library. According to section 
16, that institution is put under the control of the 


board of 


library 


Regents of the State University as a 


trustees. Section 17 provides that the 
shall be open not less than eight hours every week 
day in the year, and designates the officials who 
may borrow books from the library. The Regents 
are, by section 18, given charge of the State publi- 
cations; and there is established in the library a 
duplicate department, to which is to be sent, when 
published, five copies of every State document, 
and any remaining copies after completing the 
law. These duplicates 


distribution directed by 


are to be sold or exchanged under the direction 
of the Regents. According to section 19, the sum 
of $15,000 is to be paid annually to the Regents 
binding for the State 


The general appropriation act 


for books, serials, and 
Library (p. 724) 
of June 15, 1889, provides $6,000 for the several 
judicial district libraries (p. 764) ; $15,000 for books 
and binding for the State Library, with $1,500 for 
documents and 


$2,000; 


salary of clerk in charge of 


records; incidental expenses, salaries, 


$9,500 (p. 768). 











[“ Laws passed at the 11 
lature, January 6-May 9, 189¢ 








appropriation act of March 31, 1890, $15, was 
provided for the State Library, as required | 

) of the laws of 18809, f ircl 

i ding; a 1 for salaries of oft 

; for furniture, fittings, a ther 
incidental expenses, $3,000; and for ¢ i te 
department, $q Pp. 243 A de y aj 
priation act of May 6, 18go, ovides $2,5 t 
enable the Regents t urry out t I f 
the law of 1889 in the administration of the S 
Library and its du at epartme for the tw 
hsca ears € ling o¢ 30, ISGI Uf SOS 

NoRTH CAROLINA. [Laws and re 
passed by the General Asseml at its sess ( 
1889.”"]—By a resolu ratified Jan. 15, 1 ) 
was ordered that the record-r n, former 
library-room, be kept op during the sion of 
the General As ibly; and to effectuate t 
State Librarian is authorized to em 4 suit 
person, at a cost not exceeding $1 per day (p. 519 
By another res n of March 11, 1889, it is 
ordered that the State Library is to be ene 
from 7 to 9 lock eac aftert n, provided the 
expense involve volt ly pa yy the Board 
of Trade of Raleig} ; On ame Ly 
ares t was passed ordering the State I ter 
to do all the necessary | g for the Stat 
pr led the st ill not exceed § 











rarian is directed to rec ve a otate 
documents sent from other States and Ter ric 
ip i } 
Onto. [General and local acts passed by th 
68th General Assembly at its adjourned session, 


"]— The Legislature of O} 


1889, passed certain amendments of 


begun Jan. 8, 1889 
on March 12, 
the law of April 12, 1888, “ for the establishment 
and maintenance of public | 

cities,” whereby it is provided that if the library 
tax levy of four-tenths of one mill on the d r 
shall produce a revenue in excess of $15,000, the 
levy is to be reduced so that the 


od that sum; but it is not to 





not In any year exce 


be reduced below $1 3,00 The same act amends 


the section of the former law which 


ng of library buildings so as to provide 





the provi 
for the selling of additional bonds to an amount 
not to exceed $35,000, the proceeds to be used for 


the purpose of making the new buildings fire 
proof, and to complete the buildings, furnish 
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1dS the m {$ t i | ate 
for the ir s of the law be ex 
. led u ! r fthe S t 
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[TENNI E} [‘ Act passe 1 at the Oth Coe 

Assembl 1559 ] -] eral i i 1 
act of Ay 8, 1580, grants $o@ unnua r two 
years to defray the « t expense of State 
Library (p. 183 

TEXAS [ Crenera ws iss it the reguiar 
session of the 21st Le iture, Jan \y 6, 
1889." ]— 1 e eneral app ria na fA > 
§, 1889, provides for the fisca from March 
1, 1889, to Feb. 28, 1891, $3, for ‘ 

f ks for the S prem Court | i and 
$1,100 for salaries of librariar as { ‘ O 
at Austin, $500; one at Tyler, § » and « " 
Galvest mn, $3 \p- 04 


1889-90.”] In the r y iW f \ 
ginia, sections 254 to 255 contained provisior 
for the creation of a rary committee, to be 
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appointed biennially, to have the direction of the 
State Library and the library funds. Section 256 
authorized the said committee to purchase books, 
manuscripts, etc., relating to the history of Vir- 
ginia, and to print such manuscripts, but limited 
the amount to be expended for such printing to 
$1,000 during any one year; while section 257 
restricted the amount to be expended by the com- 
mittee on the library, in any one year, to $3,000 in 
addition to the $1,000 mentioned above, the sum 
spent in the purchase of law books, and the 


REPORT ON READIN 


BY MRS. MINERVA A. SANDERS, LIBRARIAN 


N preparing this report, librarians were very 

largely called upon for “ methods, results, 
and book lists; also any items of interest that 
would be helpful.” The response was cordial 
and interesting. I give, as far as practicable, 
the replies, for it is encouraging to see such 
interest manifested in a subject which we 
are daily estimating more and more at its 
true value. 

From the book lists, which range from 
“ Mother Goose Melodies” to “ Marcus Au- 
relius,”” I have selected a number of books 
with the thought that a list so generally en- 
dorsed will be of interest. To this I have 
added a few series of books both instructive 
and recreative. This list may be seen at any 
time during the session, and duplicated, if 
desired. 

My special endeavor has been to call forth 
the various methods employed by librarians 
to inspire the young with a taste for good 
reading. By good reading is not meant the book 
which treats of the saintly “ Die-young-and-go- 
to-heaven-sure kind,” with a moral guide board 
for a frontispiece, and a tombstone for a finis. 
For a child is better for believing the truth 
that the good do not “always die young;” 
and that it is just such laughter-loving, mis- 
chievous natures as its own, full of mistakes 
and sweet repentance, that are needed in the 
world, and who live to bless it. 

Neither is it the book, whether of fact or 
fiction, whose hero’s sole motive is ambition, 
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amount paid for insurance. By an act approved 
March 4, 1890, these sections of the code were 
amended by striking out the limitations as to the 
amounts to be expended. 


West Vircinia. [Acts of the Legislature at 
its 19th regular session, 1889.”]— By the general 
appropriation act of February 21, 1889, $1,200 is 
granted to pay the salary of the “ Adjutant Gen- 
eral and ¢x officio Librarian, and Superintendent 
of weights and measures ” (p. 55) 
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and whose every thought and action is im- 
pelled by a vision ever before him of the 
judge’s bench, or the White House. 

Nor is it the book that deals solely with 
cold, dry fact, unrelieved by a single scintilla- 
tion of wit or imagination. The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, should 
confiscate such books, make one grand bon- 
fire, and let the children dance around it. I 
have in mind a girl well grown, who has 
been fed on just such mental pabulum all her 
life; who has never tasted that morsel of 
gracious sweetness, “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
or drunk from the pure stream of Longfellow’s 
“ Evangeline,” or Whittier’s “ Snowbound,” 
or feasted on the more substantial “ Ben- 
Hur,” because condemned by her parents as 
too imaginative, therefore unnatural and un- 
wholesome. The myths and legends which 
make so large a part of the beauty and richness 
of literature, both ancient and modern, fall 
under the same ban. What can be done in 
such a case to overcome prejudices so deter- 
rent to a healthy mental growth ? 

This is not an exceptional case, yet where 
there is one like it, there are hundreds of 
parents who are utterly indifferent to the 
character of their children’s reading, from the 
neglected culture of their own literary tastes, 
generally from want of opportunity. 

To influence the children by judicious 
guidance, and help them to such reading as 
will awaken the imagination, sharpen the 




















observation, develop the humanities, and culti- 
vate in them a respect for the English lan- 
guage pure and simple, is the librarian’s 
privilege ; and, as our personal influence is ex 
erted, in just such proportion will our con 
munities be uplifted. That this is the grow- 
ing sentiment of librarians, is seen in 
extracts from their letters received for this 
report. 

As a bee strikes at the heart of a flower for 
its sweetness, so a child should be taught to 
extract the leading thought from a book, by a 
few simple questions either at home, at school, 
or at the library, which will lead him to think 
and speak about it. By this means, we may 
now and again get a brief summary of the 
conclusions drawn from a book that would do 
credit to an older head. For example, on 
every list of books received, I find “Castle 
Blair ” by Flora Shaw, a book much admired 
by John Ruskin. This book is a special 
favorite with all young people. One of the 
pupils of our public schools, a girl of eleven 
years, on being asked her impression of the 
book, gave me this written statement, unaided, 
and without a thought that other eyes would 
see it. 

“The story of ‘Castle Blair’ impresses 
upon my mind the importance of kind, pa 
tient, considerate, firm, unselfish, noble a 
tion, and the forming of a character com 
manding confidence and respect.” 

Those of us who have read the book will 
appreciate this. 

Let me refer to one case, showing the help 
ful influence of the books read by the young. 


An Italian boy of thirteen years, who at- 
tends school but twelve weeks in the year, 
and is employed in one of our manufactories, 
has read, for the entertainment of his mother 
and invalid sister during the winter and 
spring, “Livingstone’s Travels in Africa,” 
Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespere,” and the 
“ Life of Savonarola,” from “ The Makers of 
Florence ;”’ in speaking of which, his dark 
eyes light up, and he expresses the most sin- 
cere gratitude for the privilege of reading 
books of such character 

Doubtless parallel cases can be supplied 


by every librarian. It was my hope to call 
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out some of them when |! asked for “results 


and items of interest.’ 








I presume that, if the subject were care 
fully nvestigated we should fir that at least 
50 per cent of the books loans ré 
cards, and reported as « Ss rea go, are 
read at home by the u t ers ol! ( 
family, This is the opinion of teachers 
whom I have consulted, and who give 
assurance of the interest with which the 
parents both read and listen. Conversation 
with both parents and children at the library 


confirms this 


Regarding the possibility of excessive read 


ing, the fear of which was expressed by a 
librarian, in a letter received some months 
since, I would say Except in a few cases 
we do not find excess of reading, since the 


novelty of a free use of a card is past; nor 





do I nk that we need fear it. While th: 
forcing system of the public schools exist 
which we deplore, and the interest in phy 


J 
J 
J 


cal culture, both 
in which we rejoice, the time for readi: 


Simply tor recreation is too limited for alarm 
When such danger presents itself, we make 
a limit of two books a week 


There is not time to enlarge upon any of 


these points As they have suggested them 


selves, they have been noticed, with the hope 
that together with the interesting letters 
which follow, an interchange of thought and 

} ll } 


opinion may be called forth that will prove of 








| help in this growing work and respor 
ot prov din vod read ng tor the 

young, and in assisting them to a wise and 
wholesome use of it 

BALTIMORE, Mp. Enoch Pratt Library. | 
II. Steiner, Zzé”.— The libraria kes pe i 
appeals to the clergy and pa , and addres 
the Association of Public $ leachers, to 
secure supervision and codperation in this branch 
of work. 

Personal attention is given to the young pe 
by the assistants in the choice of books 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY Mellen Chamber 
lain, Zidm. About a year ago the trustees of our 
library opened the registration to all the habi 


tants of the city of Boston above the age of twelve 


years. 
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rhe children have eagerly availed themselves of 
the opportunity, and our already large number of 
juvenile readers has been greatly jincreased, not 


only by those seeking books for home reading, 





but also by those applying for reading matter in 
yur halls and reading-room By some good luck, 
the opportunity was given them in a time of 
need —the season of the yearly school examina 
tions —and, as ail who had held pupil-cards 
became regular card-holders, and their numbers 
were largely increased by the newly registered, all 
yur books which are fitted for young folks’ read 
ing in American and English history, our books of 
travel, and elementary science were in steady 
circulation until the close of the school year 

During the long vacat , of course the greatest 
demand has been for st es; but, as for years we 
have been selecting the best and weeding out the 
unsatisfactory, it is quite safe to let them browse 
at will 


The fairy tale is, as ever, the prime favorite; 
books of action and adventure suit the boys and 
girls alike, and there is a strong appreciation of 


books of historical fiction; the basis of central 


truth answering the demand for reality, or read 


When vacation was over, the call for books in 
connection with school work was resumed, and 
continued until the end of the school year 

Our sets of books for supplementary reading, 
furnished by the generosity of the former Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees and our libraries, 
have been in steady use; and many teachers have, 
after consultation with us, advised and assisted 
their pupils in their selection of books. 

One thing a little out of the usual line has been 
the introduction of a set of young girls to several 
of Shakespeare’s plays. We were puzzled by the 
persistency with which these girls sought for 
certain numbers in the alcoves devoted to the 
drama, and found upon inquiry that they liked to 
read plays and to act them, as they called it. It 
happened one day that a copy of the “ Tempest” 
was given to one of these girls ; she was very much 
fascinated by it, and told the other girls about it ; 
they all wanted the same story. Copies were 
furnished them, and for several weeks they were 
quite engrossed with that play — reading it, acting 
parts, and enjoying it 

Next they took “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and then they ambitiously attacked the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice.” We have many books 
relating to and explaining the plays for young 
readers, which have been shown to them and have 


been read. We do not expect to make Shakes- 
peare scholars of them, but to elevate their 
tastes and set them on a higher plane. The 
demand made upon us for personal assistance 
from our young friends is greater than ever; in 


spite of their increased liberty of choice, their 








tastes are epicurean; they desire the best, and 


appreciate our efforts to assist them 


So. Boston. Josephine Bullard, Zién.—I 


red 
R 


devote from four o'clock to six to the your 
people, recommending and selecting books for 
home and school use; often pointing out interest- 
ing portions, ind asking an opinion of the book 


on its retu The result is very satisfactory 


Brockton, Mass. Myra F. Southworth, Zién. 
— I recommend books and authors, and make 
selections for the young people, calling attention 
to works where interest is evinced in a special sub 
ject. In that way some of my boys have read 
nearly everything in the L. on birds, insects, 
mechanics, and electricity New books, except 
fiction, are placed uncovered on book shelves 
accessible to the public. I encourage the children 
to examine and make selections from these, and 
many a book of biography, travel, and natural 
history is taken in preference to the story book 
which they would otherwise select. 


Derroit, Micw. Henry M. Utley, Z#é”.— Our 


work with young people is done mainly through 


the public schools. It is found to be a good idea 
to have a considerable number of the pupils of a 
school reading the same book at once. They dis- 
cuss it among themselves; they are quizzed upon 
it by their teachers, and sometimes are required to 
write essays upon it, and thus their interest is 
awakened, and their acquaintance with it when 
finished is increased. Outside of this scheme, 
efforts are also made to direct the young to good 
reading by the publication of a brief finding list, 
and by personal advice. 

You will observe that the “ Good Books” which 
I published last October contains no fiction. My 
purpose was to turn their attention away from 
fiction ; but my present opinion is that the useful- 
} 


ness of the list would have been increased bya 


judicious selection of imaginative literature. 


Dover, N.H. C. H. Garland, Zién.—I begin 
my care for children’s reading at the fountain 
head, by seeing that none but fairly good books 
go into the library. But I know very well that 
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there is a vast difference among books, none of much delight in the alcove and table set apart for 





























7 
which are positively bad Morevver, I don’t con- their use. I know of nothing that gives such sat 
sider some books bad that other lil ians do. I isfactory results as a personal though unageressive 

; put Oliver Optic into the library freel We have interest in each young rson’s taste and needs 
some of Castlemon’s books, and I have found 
these will attract young readers when better books MILWAUKEE, W! K. A. | ¢ t, Labn 

3 will fa A special effort has been 1 year to | 
reading the public s S$ ant : St ation 
the brief ship 
if the Che teachers |} the { selec i 
point ra average . I k ca i fhe ea ¢ i i 

The fir librarian for her class, ke the < 

4 I give lock ar key, and deliver them t " 
him, but once in two weeks, su] the k f ¢ 
he asks me again, and I do that same best adapt to ther S of the | his a 
have thoroughly the boy’s cor has been operation 14 1 ths W 
what an interes book is time 6.0« I ks have bee sent to the o 
fiction, talk about books, a li which have been issued nea I t 5 
history and b aphy he teachers report reased interest rea 

Each year ther ess call f fiction, and our Ing, anguage, gra i he 
happiest results are in the good, clean tastes of decrease in circulat of fiction ts from §9 to 46 
our young men and women readers 

th the titles of 150 best books for 

KANSAS CITY Carrie W. Whitney, Zidn.— aced in the pocket of ea k,a 
I take entire charge of the reference work, and placed after the I r of t 

‘ talk with the children individually. While I be books desired 

lieve lists of books to be of some value to students, rhe bene f ar i f i ‘ 
I think a better plan is to ne in direct contact citizens the use of t " e! f 
with each pu] and discover, if possible, the read- Aside from the « tion of t i tast 
ing he really likes, not the books he shin ¢ which will f w caref la f cl n 
should read. the selection of their rea t ‘ e ¢ 1 

One boy of twelve may read a book with aged in the community a fe f terest in the 
pleasure, and derive great benefit from it, while public library, w h w place this instit 
the same book might give to another boy of upon such a basis as will enable it to flour i 
similar age a distaste for solid reading that would continually enlarge its s re of 
take years to overcome I have known children 
to waste weeks trying to read “ Macaulay's History Newark, N.J. Frank P. Hill, £éée.— Our rule 
of England,” simply because it has been recom says, persons over | : — : 
mended in some “Best One Hundred Books.” trary. I go beyond this, and extend 
Ten minutes’ talk would have shown that thes ile bens ler that . rt : 
children were not prepared to read Macaulay, benefited, | led they allow me to gu — 
and a preparatory course could then have been ' C! rea 

r j ] } + . } se} ‘ 
recommended. I hz struggled with this subject New Onuean Howanp Mrmorral P 4 
for five years, and these are my conclusions 

Nelson, Zi/s \ f ture f 

LOWELL City Liprary. C. B ank, Lidn the use of the librar ; irs 
No special effort is made tocirculate books among ‘°Y'°P* lias, historical w .* ' 
the young people, except in allowing teachers to literature by the pu Phra 

] take as many as they choose, and keep them connection with their ste sails ere 

. a school term A teacher reports Miss “©” 

Farmer’s “ Book of Queens,” as read thirty-six Full personal assistar 
timees. vestigation when re l 
A pleasant incident | the othe y, when 
MIDDLESEX MECHANICS’ Assoc., Lowell, Mass. three “sweet girl graduates” came into the 


M. E. Sargent, Zijn.— The young people very brary decorated with three gold medals 
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They were unanimous in their cordial expression “The increasing interest of the parents in the 
of gratitude to the librarian and assistants for books that the children read and the elevating 
directing them to the books they had used, say- influence in the homes.” 
ing that they would not have won their 
medals for English composition but for the li- PROVIDENCE, R.I. W. E. Foster, Zién.— Un- 
brary, adding that the only other gold medal  derthenew registration, 750 of the school teachers’ 


TAA ie te 


awarded in their school was given to another girl card are in use. 

who had made use of the library; these four being During the past year $200 has been set apart 
the only girls in the school who had been regular for duplicating books for school work. In some 
visitors to the library cases 15 copies have been supplied 


hy! 


Among the books most profitably read are: 


N. Y. FREE CIRCULATING LIBRARY. Ellen M John Fiske’s “ War of Independence;” “ Wash 
Coe, Lién.— One plan to assist children to good ington and his country,” E. E. Hale; “ Life of 
reading, is to select a certain number of the names’ George Washington studied anew: ” “ Franklin’s 


of the best juvenile books, bulletin them, and hang = autobiography; Drake's “The making of New 


the bulletin on the wall with a heading such as England,” and “ The making of the great West;” 
“ Best books for boys,” or girls, as the case may be. — Brooks’ “ Abraham Lincoln.” 

] “ve 1 } , } } } . *? 
Or, place several books in such a position that A course of “ Old South ” lectures in Providence 


the titles may be read by the young, standing on on American history, by E. E. Hale, Mr. Meade 
7. le he . ’ ' Y } . 
the other side of the desk, without trouble. This and other masters of the subject, has been of 


atter has been found to be successful in our  opreat value. Printed sheets of references with 


libraries the book numbers were placed in the hands of . 
A book like “ Boys’ and Girls’ Plutarch,” which = each pupil as he entered the hall; these lists were 

had n’t been circulated for over a year, went out by also posted at the Meese. This course of lectures 

this method three times in as many weeks was of great value in stimulating interest in 


American history, and especially so in the direct 

NORMAN WILLIAMS Pus. LIBRARY, Wood- impulse supplied by the references 
stock, Vt Mrs. O. B. Jaquith, Zs6”.—I try to The marked effect of intelligent training in the 
ise of books was shown at the graduating exer- 


interest the young readers in such travels, biog- 
raphies, and histories as we have, rather than to cises of one of the schools, which consisted of 
all stories; but when so many grown people _ studies of the early settlement of the town of 
prefer stories, what can you expect of the younger Providence — its geography, settlers, government, 
ones ? social life, etc “Some of these sketches em- 
bodied gleanings made by the pupils in the com- 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. Supt. of Public Schools, parison of 30 or 40 different volumes, mostly at 
H. M. Maxson.—I am well pleased at the cordial the Public Library,— some of them by no means 
and intimate relations between the schools and well-known works.” 
the library I find the ceachers a unit as to the Two books recently published, Miss Burt's “ Lit- 
value and usefulness of school cards. About one’ erary landmarks” and Charles F. King’s “ Meth- 
half of the pupils of the four higher grades have _ ods and aids in geography,” were so exceptionally 


cards, one school showing as high as 97 per cent made up of citations of the titles of books suited 


who have them; still more are in use in the lower for the reading of school children, that he has 


grades. About 50 per cent of the reading is re- caused the book numbers of the works to be en- 

ported fiction; but I think most of it is such fic- tered in ink on the margin, thus making them in 

tion as “ Boy travelers ” and “ Zigzag journeys.” effect catalogues of what the library contains in 
I give a few of the benefits and results of the _ the line of school children’s reading 

use of the cards as reported by the teachers. The Librarian refers to the close relation of the 
“ Enlarging the pupils’ fund of information.” library and public school, as shown by a large and 


“An increasing tendency to look up details, intelligent class of adult readers who had their 


thus acquiring accuracy of description.” reading habits formed when school children. 


“Forming a habit of comparing authorities, Of equal significance is a statement made by a 
enabling them to form correct judgments.” grammar school principal during the past year. 
“The sentiment of the school is much higher Speaking of the effect of good reading in crowd- 
and nobler than it was a year ago.” ing out the desire for worthless reading, he re 














marked, that “nowa boy who brings nickel stories 
to school, is unpopular with his classmates.” 


Quincy, ILL. Arthur W. Tyler, Z#52.—All books 


suitable for the young are gr 





ment. In my opinion, the young people can be 


induced to read books this way that they w d 
never select if scattered through the library 

We make written lists of addit s by both 
author and title. I am gratified to find that our 
clientele is ray y dis ng titles and preferring 


books; when they get on long skirts (and some- 
times before) and get to asking for “fiction,” we 


are helpless 


St. Louis, Fred. M. Crunden, Zié”.— Year by 
year I see more and more clearly that all hope of 
social reform and advancement must lie in the 
education of the \ 

I go to the public schools and talk to the chil 


dren about the pleasure and profit of good rea 
ing; tell them a story, or read extracts from some 
interesting book; and urge them to save their 


nickels — there is the rub — and get a library 






This personal canvass is the most effectual of 


all methods, but it takes time 
We limit the supply of inferior books, and sup- 
ply numerous copies of the best. 


We have alarge supply of Miss Hewins’ “ Books 


I 

for the young,” and also of Miss Purt’s “ Literary 
landmarks,” which gives not only information, but 
inspiration 

We procured last year fifty copies each 
of “Franklin's Autobiography,” “Evangeline,” 
“Stories of the Old World,” “ Grandfather's 
Chair,” and loaned them to four grammar 
schools. 


The experiment proved a success, and this year 


we have added Scudder’s “ Folk lore,” Scudder’s 
“ Tales,” Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakespeare,” and 


have included three more schools. 


I had 


eka, either of time or 


TOPEKA, KAN. Olin S. Davis, Zsdn. 


little to do with at Toy 





money. It is the line in which I am personally 
deeply interested. At Topeka I tried to get the 


} 


teachers to codperate with me by recommending 


certain books and authors to their schools, and by 
bringing their school as a whole to the library 
When tl was done, I selected a truck-load of 
books and ran it into a reference room that I 


devoted for a time to the visiting school. The 


SANDERS. 


When they came, 





room would hold fifty readi 
I talked to them according to the grade of the 








school, about how to get the n help and enter 
tainment from the library, and explained in a 
general way the requirements and methods of 
procedure. I then selected books from the truck 
and told them about them. I ¢ aged them t 
sk questions, and some see yr ee 
handed/books ar t ea was ¢ and 
also prov them with book-lis 

When they had examined a book, if ’ 
like it, the assed it t r ne ! ‘ 
tried anothe W he » buok took ¢ fa t 
wa it wnont t The taine " 
st of good | ks Ww they t ey W 

ke to read Mar ime ste } wa 
in the library At s times | ed them t 
come to me freeiy I thee f Y t y 
books and in wr essays i 

r selecting a piece t I t to writ 
upor Whe e classes fro e Hi < 
came, I explained to them t reference resource 
of the library, how to use the cat e, where to 
look for information, the reliability of var 
authorities, and their special scoy When I went 
there I found that ! ht of gett an} 
he from tl bra If they knew a | k 
they wanted, or a frier re ! e, t 
put it on the , aud then any er | ks with 
nteresting titles. Before I ca away, bably 
a full hour a day, perhaps two, on the average, 
was spent with scl ars who seemed to come as 


freely as they would go to their teachers for help. 


I sent many a boy away with | ts for his debate, 
to have him come to me afterwar ind te me 
that their side w t b s came ¢ 
frequently There were few « ites at the Hig! 
S the last year that I was there that I d ot 
have a hand in arrang r suggest irgument 


cards, or to send sma ts of ks d t to 
the schools, as I hope t her i few year 
We had no special list, as I had no time to 
pare one, ex ept that we purchased the | k 

we did not already have in Mr. Sawin’s list for 


1588, and then obtained 2, O copie with covers 


and our own title-page and preface. 


WORCESTER PUBLIC LIBRARY amuel Swett 





Green, Zi/n.— The or new feature of work ir 
the interests of the your is ar to per 
sons under fifteen vear fa 

T children are making a nsiderable and 





growing use of these cards All the officers of 
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the library are instructed, in dealing with young 
persons as well as older ones, to consider it a 
fundamental principle in library work to interest 
themselves in the wishes of users of the library, 
and take considerable time, if necessary, in attend- 
ing intelligently to the supplying of the wants, and 
in affording aid in making investigations. 

We prefer to have the whole force of the 
officers come in contact with seekers after books 


rather than to delegate it to a single person. 


The summing up of the whole matter seems 
to be briefly this: 

1. That a generous supply of reading 
matter should be provided for the young of an 
interesting and elevating character; that fic- 
tion of pure tone and pure English — the latter 


} 


be emphasized too strongly — should 


cannot 


LIBRARIES AND THE 


REPORT ON THE LIBRARY WORK OF THE 


























form a fair proportion of the reading thus 
supplied. 

2. That in the free use of cards, irrespect- 
ive of age, books are introduced into the fam- 
ily, which, being read by its adult members, 
tend to raise the mental and moral standard 
of the home. 

3. That the librarians and the publi 
school teachers should recognize the great 
need of harmonious systematic action in lead- 
ing the young people, step by step, to higher 
things; that, while book lists are of great value 
in directing their attention to good reading, it 


is only by the persistent, enthusiastic per 


sonal interest and attention to the individual 


needs that the best results can be obtained. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


BY WESTON FLINT, STATISTICIAN, 


TH! work of the Bureau in reference to 


public libraries bega 





nin 1870, the year in 
which the first annual report was issued It 
this year that the collection of statis 


tics of libraries was commenced and the prep- 


was in 


aration of the material for the special report, 
issued by the Bureau in 1876. The work of 
the Bureau antedates the foundation of the 


Library Journal, 


and the librarian who looks 
back the past twenty years, and compares 
that day with the present, will be forced to 
admit that what has been don nce that very 
recent period, is no small portion of the his 
tory of library progress in this country. It is 
interesting to note that this special report, 
giving a history of the first convention 
of librarians in 1853, called by Prof. Jewett, 
notices the call for the first meeting of the 
American Library Association to be held in 
Philadelphia in October in 1876, and then 
goes on to give entire the prospectus of the 
American Ltbrary Journal, with its list of 
editors, all familiar names, among them that 
of Dr. Harris, the present Commissioner of 
Education, whose interest in this part of edu- 


cation has not one whit abated in these six- 


teen years, and whose work in classification 
for the St. Louis Public Library was one of 


the earliest in the work, so much needed in 
library administration. Thus at the very be- 
ginning, this new factor in the administration 
of the educational affairs of the government, 
library interests were very prominent, perhaps 
more so than any other one thing, and with 
good reason. 

The Bureau of Education, considering the 
library as a most influential educator, and 
the founding and management of libraries an 
important element in the educational work of 
this country, at that early date undertook to 
give four distinct things :- 

1. The history of public libraries in the 
United States. 

2. To show their present condition and ex- 
tent. 

3. To discuss the various questions of 
library economy and management; and 

4. To present as complete statistical infor- 
mation of all classes of public libraries as 
possible. 


At that time these four points seemed io 
cover a great deal of ground, and they did. 
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lt for the eye to follow its lines. The 
rary urnal 15:123 and 147 givs further 
ticulars of both works. 
\y g the catalogs of libraries that hav 
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en found necessary to erect 
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ing can be completed. This 
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\ iS art ns, stu r lyceum con : 
ns, 1 I , rag ta ties The for rete es 
emer f the rooms is according to t heat \ d 
st appr 1 met ls, ar is be to be t bas 
nvenient I heating 1s by stea und 
tt m has bee uid byt i tects SAN FRAN CAI 
ation and ting I Ver I \s 


| KTON, ILI ] t Free Library.—A har 
fre ra was opened in Rockton, the pi gc 0 
, f | kf I an Aug. 22, 18389 : 


tt f f at plac and Mr. 1 as | 120 X ! ¥ 
alcot t eat I, v s as a Gatea 5 
mie i t vile ) a ul sat the U 7 
2 ‘ 
will f 


red by Isaac Taylor, a t, of St. Lou will be 
la ted by the Boar I i fora SU ' as 
" $ brary | t ‘ at =—S ' 
an estima st of $350,0 I sa .o : . 
3) one at ar of I . 
S l ! cdesigne to furnis i RANTO I ! 
xe from business uses of tl wer fi S lhe sof J J. A 
e that of the Mercantile Library e sam consisting of J ] 


,a a utely fire proof. The basement a Mrs. | }. | t S 
f wer f sw be rented to one tenant for nestea t, s 
; s purposes, probably a wholesale dry ds < the « r f W 
I Board of Education will use t fifth street, for tt : 
f for its offices, committee-rooms, et Che \ ates t 
xth floor w t given up wh y to ti brary, ten its er ) I 
and w be arranged in the most convenient man- exceeds $100,00% It to 





er At the date of closing this report, July 1, br t Memor 





e details of t nt have not been he « s The 
sett I an for Crunden that the ruth s su t b 
ans will be ex ife ce for exan , This is tl 





ination and criticism The entrance to the li- in Scranton 


be } ne on 
elal ate vestl 

alian marble 

Ss r elevators 
rel ’ 
’ 
‘ the } 
: 
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have been prepared for an addition te the main 


library building, but work will not be commenced 


The 


gt x 68 feet in size, and will be fire proof 


thereon until next year addition will be 
It will 
be devoted principally to book storage 

TORONTO, ONT. University 
Feb. 14, 1890, fire, caused 


turning of a lamp, broke out in 
5 I 


evening of 
the east 
the main building of the University 
The library was situated on the second flo 
of this wing, and was completely destroyed, not a 
thing being saved. The University 
once set on foot measures for replacing the library 
by appealing for assistance to its friends, his 
After 


matter, it has 


England and America. considerable con- 


troversy the finally been de 
cided 


over 


, in rebuilair library in a sepa 


Members 
have v ted 


rate building, specially designed for it 
board 
United 


The result is, that tl 


of the faculty and 


libraries in 





the chief States, 


purpose of 


investigation 











building of the M an University Library, at 
Ann Arbor, is to be taken as the model I 
characteristics of that builk W be 
adopted, but the details will be modified somewhat 
to suit special needs As there are to be no art 
galleries in the Toronto building, those port s 
so used at Ann Arbor will be devoted to the s« 
naries, and the stacks will be arrar 1 with refer- 
ence to their convenient use. This é f t 
second-floor rooms will give abundant fa : 
for special students, and also for versa 
oms The stack will also be so pl ant l 5 to 


idmit of indefinite enlargement. The librarian’s 


juarters, and the work-rooms in connection there 
with, will be planned on a more liberal scale thai 
at Ann Arbor 


TRENTON, Mo. Public Library. — Mr. Jewett 
Norris, for thirty-five years a resident of 

Board of thi 
the 


ose of establishing and maintaining 


made to the Schoo tcity apr 


at 
that he would give sum of $50,000 for the 1 


a tree | 


brary and reading-room, on the condition that the 


board would procure a site, erect thereon a suitable 


building, equip it with furniture, fixtures, books, 


etc., and provide for its perpetual maintenance 
a free public library. He stipulated that of his 
ft $30,000 might be used for building purposes, 
und, when the building is completed, equipped i 
of his gift may be 
The board 


accepted this generous offer, and at once purchased 


in running order, the balance 


ivested as a permanent endowment 
r 


HOUSE 





a site and 


tory to Mr. 


begun, and the 


It is a very 


modern Roma 
ind ick, wit 
lar arcn W 


substantial 
appea 
T ane 
ather w 
, urpose 
lhe | W 


W ORCESTE! 
new bu t W 
us F 
) l 
structur 
not be f s 
describe 1 
Lib» 
basement is 
T base t 
i eat rea 
$ es il 
stack f t 

ries, a 
se in consult 
ire-! n 
ms for } 
catior a cat 
aria i 
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ured plans for a building satisfa 
Che work of construction has 
building is to be completed in 1891 
son tw ~ structure of the 
sque style of architecture, of stone 
ha ware tow at one angle and 
lows T ! S a spacious de 
a stack ) n the rear, and there 
re ms. W will be su 
ft } 
i ra e < € est class 
be t finest and most 
‘ . } State of 
N. H ; r Librar — The 
f ¢ }yy t wa ‘ 
\\ ) $ ativ tow 
1 os } 
aul a il we 
Cf $50,C00 wa 
i me i l I 
€ ind is most 
( st < ) mp re its 
‘ 1 as a hall for pul 
tod 
: : ro 


Mass P / ary l 


now p, is t 

‘ ! b 

a Ww the ear 

I st Ss It w 

Jan. 1, 1891, will be f 

ut f time , 

’ é wher l 

anit ~ ft front 
i bricl terra tta 
5 i t S€ is 

I \ i The t 

thi W ’ he ¢ 
ft (sre } te it¢ 
i e |! n i 

g t : those libraries 
ser ry, ectors’ room, 

t s at » f art | 

1 ’ i m f 
SS ants rian Ss ite I ! 
lia g partn t, reading 
nes a reviews, scient art, 
terary a Ss, W remain in the 
rhe new | g above the base 
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best 
smail 
of 


was my 


staff of our lit 


raries just beg 
work was most su 
all its members were 


mec 


mmittee, 


sect 


vote 
on I n ming yea! 
rHE CO-OPERATION COMMITTEI or this bibli is not necessary 


committee be from one 


ymmit we would recom 
of work mend tl 1€ mmittes 


e increased to five 
not well de- members, three 


l i of whom should be so situated 
members of the Association. 


that they can easily come together for consultation. 
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question of introd 


has been discuss 


lementary 


Dewey, 
have orig 


ntl 


se € 


usiasm have cont: 


r to the su ess 
ary Ave wn them somewhat adverse 


. 1 ; " u \ - 
possibilities of extension. The tained, is due our thanks and 
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of t Smithsonian Institutic with the purpose of ments.” Mr. Whitney supposes, however, tha 
securing for the Congressional Library the gé the library does not get more than a smal! pr 
ner iblications of those intries, and of the portion of what it would like 
icces f the endeavors of Mr. Boehmer and Mr. C. B. Tillinghast, Acting | irian of the 
I " Mr. Spe F. Baird wrote State Library, Massachusetts, writes er dat 
} ! t as Secretary of the Smithsoniar of Aug. 20, 1890 “We ha a very fine 
I 1 , da July 1,1 “By enactment of lection of the Laws of For n Countries. 71 
( s of Ma >, 1867, t Institution was extent of it can be best gathered from the annual 
ed t agent rt 1 States, In an reports of the rary for t Past seven t 
‘ . f « , 1 ents with foreigt years They are also a ata " n tl ists 
t I ms of this exchange of additions containe t r 
} 38 governments, — of In many libraries comy " 
\ 19 are I : yne box (the 23d of tl the public documents of Great Brita i f 
s ss t Sta s t 5 ex ange) of « rse, accessible.* 
I Stat " at was sent t cl t From what has | wi I 
se g \ 1555 also apparent that in Was! »t ta 
r irs, fa 1 con extent elsewhere, publicat s t g 
i t M ner was n ts of Euro and Am ca ns I 
ulter the matter As appears from t tt k Mr. 3 
f > f July, 1884, aucted shove. no 1 ‘ F “ ' 
t , 1Sds T of foreign go rnme te *x¢ f G 
secu y neariva Britai ~ a t h t ( res I 
| an sta atisfactory results, Library 
i l ia vddit s for the The same is the « | I 
n f parliamentary papers Library, as I learn from Mr. W 
it iWs t > v tl bra s, how i 
of h publications as | " ( 
I t Mr. I er, ivailable 
\ iments of fo er! Mr. Goode writes from t S an Ih tu 
» Mr. G. Bi tion that it “ has, s tl f 1888 
; ‘ : Sr ynian Instits a list of titles of for f , ations t 
fs ber 1, 189 ‘a to the | " f « g Bure f 
t t t ta ymmiplete I vat il Excha S;a to this list, wl 
the official pul at ‘ file in t Excha Bureau, will short I 
f f I { " it t s of fficial and parliamenta 
Ow t WwW ‘ ] f that publications of the I g nm from 188 
s es are | to 1888, which are now on t r WwW to t 
yut I ed to think country This latter series is t y complet 
ita tv W da ‘ received from any f g 1 
M I ( gres al rhis committee had inte t me at 
’ e of A t 6,1 count of such lists of the Pul I) ! ts of t 
\ e | ks of Great United States as are yt i It fou 
| \ ' Cc ess ul Library), however, that it is unnecessary t SO, as t 
A ur Als ws work in this direction, begun in the Supplement of 
t s of ur but t Americar wue, is to | ed 
> \ nt s, cata added to in d Supplement, w W 
soon be forthcoming 
are 7 \\ f | Pul At the | the present n of ¢ 
! ‘ f Tu 2, 1890, that, gress, the joint resolu n (sé l I. Vv 14, 
, from Great Britain, that 
ween S in * Had inquiries be ! t 
: ; ries than those already me ‘ } 
. . allies t found that port $ r 
I ty of Paris other countries than Great Br ‘ 
tk ] Public Library “many docu- _ several of the larger libri 
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| l he same not to exceed 
ten years, to | 1 ke manner by other 10n Oo < 
volumes branch of this Association desires to « 


i at Librarie 
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such as have been intrusted to this committee by 


the general association 
In regard to the suggestion of Mr. Ames, that 


] 


a committee of influential librarians, from different 





portions of the count be appointed by this Asso 


ciation to visit Washington at the beginning of the 


next session of Congress, to urge personally the 


passage of laws which we desire, this committee 


wishes that it were practicable to secure the ser- 
vices of such a committee, but fears that it is not 
) 
It makes this suggestion, however, that, at no 
distant day, the Association might hold a ter- 


ence in Washington, while Congress should be 


in session, and at that time, through its n 


try to exert influence by appearing before commit- 


tees of the Senate and House of Representatives, 


and by « versation with members of Congress 
Gorid te ons ! D8 pine altaate af tien bind 

i, it must De added tha tte s ott Kind cone 
templated, were, to a certain extent, made at the 


time of the meeting of the Associati Wash- 
ington, nine years ago 
SAMUEL SWETT 


WILLIAM I 


GREEN 
FLETCHER. 
DEPARTMENT OF THI 


IN, Sept. I 


INTERIOR, 


WASHINGT 1890. ) 


My Dear Mr. GREEN: — 


I have, as you see, returned from my sojourn in 
Ohio, and am at my 1 post agair if that 
it will hardly be practicable for me to be present 


at the approaching Convention of the I 


Association, which I would be exceedingly glad 


to attend for the sake of meeting the librarians, 


and of presenting some facts and of making some 


matter of public docu- 


suggestions regarding the | 


As I cannot do this in per 


ments yn, I will, so 


far as possible, do it through you, as representing 
the cause before the Association. I regret to say 


that during the past year very little progress has 


been made toward accomplishing any reforms in 
the matter of publishing and distributing docu- 
} ‘ ] ] 


ments, Or in 


secur 


behalf of libraries. One thir however, gives 


me satisfaction, and that is that the Committees 
on Printing of both Houses are at length 
fully committed to the establishment of a single 


Bureau of Documents, from which a 





shall be made. If this is accomplish 


one large step made in the direction of simplify 


ing the work and of prom economy and 


ting 
convenience 

It is the purpose, as I understand, of the com 
secured 


ess i 


mittees, having 





an appro 


priation for the e of the new Public Printing 
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Office, to move at the next session, or very soon 
thereafter, an appropriation for erecting not only 
a printing office, but a building adjoining, which 
of all docu 
So far, 


shall become the distributing centre 


ments issued for gratuitous distribution 


present session 


I had hoped that during the 
e committee could be persuaded to add to the 


list of documents supplied to depositories at 


least the following documents; viz. the Congres 


sional Record, Statutes-at-large, all volumes of 


Ay 


legal decisions issued by the different depart- 
ments, and some few other publications This 
matter has been very strongly urged upon the 


Senate Committee, not only by myself, but by 


many of the Senators; but they (the committee) 
have not yet taken any action in the premises 


Another matter of prime impor in this con- 


f Publi 


which question I discussed at some 


ince 


nection is the Official Index Documents, 


length in my 
last The suggestions there made have 
met with the warm approval of many of our best 
A bill 
official indexer 


Houses and referred to the 


report. 





librarians. providing for the appointment 


of an was early in the session 


offered in the two 
Committees on the Library. A large number of 


] +} 


letters urging favorable action in the matter has 
of which Mr. 


e urged upon 


been sent to the Senate Committee, 
Evarts is Chairman, and I myself hay 
of some such 


both committees the impor 


provision, not only with reference to the conven- 
ience of libraries, but especially with reference to 
the convenience of members of Congress, who 
have constantly to consult public documents. So 
far, however, no action has been taken by either 
committee. 

these 


I attribute the delay in regard to both 


matters to the fact that the committees are exceed 
ingly anxious not to increase appropriations at this 
session ; and they decline, so far as they can, report- 
] in fact, the 





ing measures involving expenditures ; 
( Ilouse C 


times told me that it would be 





hairman of the ymmittee has several 
impracticable at 
this session to get a bill through which involved 
the creation of any new office or the expenditure 
of money for the purpose of an index. At another 
session this might be done. It is, of course, in the 
main a politician’s view of the matter, for every 


one acknowledges the great importance of having 


such an index, and wonders why it has not already 
been provided for 

Referring again to the matter of adding the 
few documents indicated to the list of publica 


tions supplied to depositories, I cannot myself 
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understand the hesitation on the part of the Senate committee wil! be a nted, and that it w act 
Committee to report favorably the resolution vigorously when t t 
which is tore the The ¢ airman Said to me There a i t 
that it w é e matter of the Record _ est, at 
ulione an ex re f torty or fifty t sa C ve € cy i - 
dollars a illy; whereas Is nitted a statement ments, t w w I w uble 
to him, ‘ she a st of the doc you “ 
ments as sold the ter, showing that Iw " ! I 
the cost w e SS r annun Wher f 1 libra I ( 
ve s r 4iue t lt tories of vit i r the npr 
f et me at Ss, a the relief plie \ k 
that it woulda 1 members of Congress in su however t 
r g from é own quotas, it wou ( t exe 
seem that t mmittees of both Houses w j t t t 
with< further urging recon that ace ate ent law t ‘ ( é f 
provision to this ¢ be made pu " Ss Ww “ 
I let the msta es I be y leave t sugves I al t s € 
the first 1 at the ference pass a resolu s a S ‘ l t 
t reques and these committees t le tome a t 
re + ¢ e res ¢ 1 covering this s have then é 
t,acopy of w Ih 1 se, being Senate i ia ymber ! ,» SOT 
Res n No. 70, anda the providing for s¢ Su] S ; 
) thea t t of fficial indexer of public doc- application for es 
; ments, a fw s als with enclosed tively a little wa s ema 
: being Senate | 41.* This! ts first sect } york of 1 ! 
w yably » be changed, view of the forwa t S I \ 
, objec n that has en u t n a i 4 
( itte t | has t t V m i 
. mak ip ntments | it t ) tra and ] 
be very easily remedied if the readily see, a la i ‘ i , 
to provide for an lexer been ver to re i 
’ 
) I the second ’ I wou susvest and ure nublic braries I . . 
the ointment by the conference of a committee addit " ‘ ‘ 
) a ’ ae ates ‘ f ; , se. W 1 » 
Ol is v pre | A ins ¢ reset! ng 
r ] i ins bef € 
New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and the ; 





De mber, on tl ening of Congress at Ss 
Ss P it the Fa iH i 
next session, to urge up< the committees imme 
t- ; ; ; 
Giate act t ] these 1 cts, ane upon others 
e , , ttract a ve ’ : 
In which the < ference feels a special interest, 
ul 1 } ; Re t t i 
and thus bring their own personal influence and 
it asure of 
the influetr i trier to ear upon these om 
d , conference may | 
mittees, and u their respective friends in the 
e : factory, and wit h re 
twoH es. I believe thatif this were done action 
> . . , among the librarians, I 1 
n the premises wo esecured. You understand ‘ — 
\ 
l€ : : Ver ere 
fully that a vast deal more can be accomplished by 
ry loun G. Am 
such a committee coming in person and sitting 
e committees of Congress to discuss : 
y sul ject, than by anv amount of Ir th ce ne n L i i i} 
j ‘ f f 
by the rarians in their ind good I ts W , , 
1¢ , , " ‘ 
vidual capacity I hope, therefore, that such a conference w : : i 
a exchange of public d ments t f 
PF 
if *See p I] hope asmu i york ha entere 
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upon, that all the principal libraries will codperate 
it as largely successful as 


with me to make pos- 


sible; and to this end will forward promptly all 


duplicates that they may have for re-distribu 


Very sincerely yours, 
Joun G. AMI 
res ) —Iam glad to hear that r 
P CRUNDEN I glad I M 
Ames is still going on with that work I suppose 


have accumulated a new 


S: S. GREEN.— Mr. Ames gives all the att 





to this matter that his other work w 

W: Breer.— There is now appearing in the 
Review of reviews a list of British public docu 
ments as they are ss I It contains son ry 
valuable notes, especially on the r rts of tl 
English insp s of lines and fa s I 
would ca the atte f se receiving t 
re rts of the l S. Geol al OSurve the 
valuable notes on the t ie table for sub- 
ject and author cards. I wish suct ys could be 
affixed to every volume ssued by Congress 
They cost little to complete, and can be easily 
transferred to cards Cataloguing comes very 
hard on the sma braries 

DINING BY STATES AND CLASSES 

Sec. Dewry.— The Standing Committee, whos 
duty it is to arrange for this meeting, have agreed 
on a plan that we should like to put in erat 
in regard to one dinner Pe ypie ott come here 
to meet those they are anx s to see, but fail to do 
so and go away disappointed. It was thought it 
would be well to dine once by States, all fr 
State to sit at one table States hav 
delegations can occupy adjoining tables To-day, 


if those who wish to conf 


inform the head waiter as they enter the dinir 


he will place 


room, 


find from the registry summar\ 


your State. 


It might also be arranged so that peoy whi 


come here to meet others working in the same 


lines need not go away without seeing them at all 


We proposed to have a meal another day by 


types of ries; to have the college and school 








librarians at one table and the State librarians at 
another, and so with the pr rietar' ins and 





the law and medical librarians, and also the 


1 other officers of librar 


ies. Each class 
to take a 


acqua nte 1, 


trustees anc 


would thus meal 


and 


have an opportunity 
together; they would meet, get 


A third sug 


another meal by positions occupied ; 


exchange views was to take 


gestion 


there are the 
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catalogers, those who work in reference depart- 


ments, those in 





the accession departments, etc., 


Association for an h 





and thus the ir would be 


broken up into sections formed by people in dis- 


f the 


is to compare notes with the people 


tinct lines of work. One great objects of 


our meeting 


who do the same kind of work. Of course this is 
entirely voluntary Any one who objects to sit 
with the people from his own State or kind of 
work, is quite at liberty to go and sit by himself 

] P. MANN.— If this rule is adopted, I suggest 


that the tables be labeled s that we shall know 


W: I. FLetcuer.—I s! l to inquire if 
this matter about dining in this manner has been 
fa brought before us. Unl we are subject 

» dictation from our Standing Committee, a goo 
! vy of us are sposed to kick, as they say in our 

vn. It seems to me, if it is to | ed out at 
a t should b carried out t the 
wishes of the Association 

Pres. CRUNDEN.— The Secretary stated that 
there is no compulsion or coercion about this. It 
s only suggested that we dine in this way 


My re il 








W: I. FLETCHER that the 
carrving out of such a plan at all ought to be at 
the wish of the Association. I wish to ask if this 

1estion is fairly before us for a motion. If it is, 
I move that it lay the table I don’t care which 
tabl rhe tab] f Texas will do as well as any 


(See P. 73-) 
C: A. CUTTER, in place of his paper entitled 


SOME THOUGHTS ON CLASSIFICATION, 


which he had not been able to complete, pointed 
out some things to be avoided in preparing a 
scheme for classing books, as (a) too minut 


classification, where nature has not made the dis- 


I different divisions clear, which 
the 


be in doubt under which of 


tinction between 


especially in abstract subjects, where 


occurs } 


classifier would often 





two subjects a book should be put, and the publi 


would be still more in doubt under which to look 





for it; and (4) too coarse classificati yn, the 
divisions are well known, and therefore a thor- 
oughgoing scheme is easily made and applied by 


the classifier, and easily understood by the public 


This occurs especially in concrete subjects, partic 
ularly in Geography and History 
scheme, 


rhe classifier ought, in preparing his 
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This secures in a single copy that the user, when 
he sees a generic head, will also see the cancelled 
lines, and know what is included under the major 
head. Each library will use it differently. In a 
town full of manufactories, one would use most of 


the manutfacturi g neadas; in a college ommunity, 


the heads under philology. It would involve 
nting forty different editions of the classifica- 


» meet this; whereas, if you print a full edi- 


tion, by cancelling the small type not needed, each 
ibrarian can adapt it to his own use very easily 
J. EDMANDs.— An additional help is to indent 
smaller subdivisions, so as to make a distin¢ 
t tween the primary and subordinate classes 
C: A. CuTTER.— Mr. Dewey was right in saying 
that I use the variety of type as he does, to show 
t rades in the hierarchy of classification, and I 
d t use it to give the relative importance of 


the different classes in different libraries. My 
reason for cutting out part of the classes, and 

g a smaller edition, is that I find if a per- 
son, not an expert in classification, once looks at a 
system of classification drawn out minutely, he 


ks at it no more. You may explain as much as 


you please, he will not use the scheme, but will be 
frightened away. So I would rather go to the 
expense of printing another small edition, with a 
great deal left out, or thrown into the form of 
explanatory notes 

Sec. DEwey.— Do you agree that, for the use of a 
classifier and librarian, the other form is better ? 

( A. ( rrerR.— Certainly 

S Dewey.—- Then would it not be better to 

i“ ies to al n the aicoves, as they do 


ut Harvard? As I understand, you propose to hang 





i pamphlet of, say a dozen pages in the alcove 
ell us your opinion of posting a short summary 
a placard. 

C: A. Currer. —I posted such summaries in the 
Athenzum twenty-one years ago. The indexed 
pa t is merely t levelopment of the broad 
side s nal rhe full appa is this: In 
ea room one or more copies of the complete 
ciassification; at the beginning of each depart- 


ment, a pamphlet of perhaps eight pages, the first 
uf aving a summary of the whole (this classifi- 

yn of Philosophy is an example) ; next, placards 
around the room, showing the separate subdivisions 
For instance, at the alcove of Physical science, there 
would be one of the pamphlets; then over each 
section of the shelves, such heads as Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Electrics, etc.,sothat a person, glancing 


1, could at once see where each division is. 





aroun 


rhe fourth guide would be little shelf labels, just as 





wide as the shelf, one of them for each sul 
division. But as some persons might not be 
sure under which of these general heads they 
would find the subdivision sought, we cannot dis- 


d index. 





pense with a detailed classification 
W: E. Foster read his paper on 
CLASSIFICATION FROM THE READER’S POINT OF 
VIEW 
(See 2. 6.) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Pres. CRUNDEN mentioned, to illustrate the 
influence of the Association in other matters than 


those purely technical, the receipt of a request 





from England for a copy of the A. L. A. singing 
book, and to show a lack of attention to the 


printed proceedings, a request for statistical in 





formation respecting Sunday opening from one 
d Miss M.S 


Cutler's exhaustive paper on that subject He 





who would naturally hav 


read the following extract from a letter of regret 
from R. C. WooDWARD, Librarian of the Warder 


Library of Springfield 





For with every librarian, I trust, the aim is to 


magnify our office and duties, not so much by 


doing and striving for some great thing that may 


add to personal fame, as to do the many little 





things so thoroughly well that the results attained 
will be for the highest good of the community in 
which we dwell. ‘To my mind, our work is part 
of God’s work; for are we not truly teachers and 
aiders also in helping others to secure noble and 
true characters that time cannot de ? 
this lies the secret of our best efforts, 


not be remunerated by dollars ar 





librarian or assistant who works mech 
the pay only, has not experienced the highest joy 
and reward. The true librarian often needs, not 
so much an increase of salary, as greater freedom 
and enlarged opportunity for usefulness, that he 
may develop talents to the full in the execution 
of plans for the good of all. Sending my regrets 
but mildly and inadequately expresses my disap- 
pointment in not being present at the Fabyan 
council. 

Pres. CRUNDEN.— I hope the members will not 
engage in any excursions that interfere with our 
business. I have been exceedingly gratified at 
the spirit shown so far. Attend as many sessions 
as possible. We have tried to arrange it so that 
those not interested in certain topics can omit 
some, but I hope most of you will attend all, tak- 
ing as your motto, Bidliothecarius sum : bibliothe- 


cale nihil a me alienum puto 
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On motion ot S: 5S. GREEN 
Justin Winsor, LL. D., | " 


Association to the meeting of 1 L.A. U.K t St f I move that that mmit 
Reading. tee and s transferre t 

The mot I the er vine i \ | Ww ve 
stenographer ha een tak LW I I es € 
the f Owing substitut was y + > I ea One 
Green and a te - pa i i Y x i 

Voted, Tha e Standing C« tee el \ v ‘ I nk it 
er d, t ist ted, t i ve \ ] 
future meet s of t As , : 

‘ c y ‘ 





ss i t » ] 
ed, of w Mr. | . Dew “ 

. se the r AT »N M 

4 | S n ] ( NDEN | f ( 
every member three m s before ( P 
Phat report has not bee e. I ms f , 
sim ir act nt t be take I 
thon I therefore move ata com! tee ol e be ] MAN t ‘ tte 
appointed; that this committee include Mr. ‘ I f t ( tt ( tu and 
den and Mr. Dewey, and, as soon as practicable 
after this meeting, present in print to every met W: I. Fu I I P , 
ber a copy of t evis stit s, the 
by-laws t yma t Kk ita e I the t ( ( I 
Association t pt I mak t 1 t 
All with t Irpos { prevent secr f t ive 
r the President fr thes ¢ f a ‘ 
meet n regard to the matters which t , f to 
posed, but rather to evok scussion as to whe the es | ' the 
t is desirable to make those changes. ‘ the di 


Mr. Green’s m m was carried t ft Coi tion ¢ tt Part 





Pres. CRUNDEN. — T} mot ‘ r t r s an admirable 
cludes the discharge of the f tee, I 7 to the w m of 
which has made no report. ccessive eration Committees t \ meat 

Sec. DEwEyY.— Mr. President, as we are bot y Ww 1 they put ews suggested by 
named as members of this committee, I s " { met 
like to say what I think will v e the sentiment Sec. Dewt \ 6. a ‘ 
of this Ass atiol It was an experiment 15 4 of the tut I work of tl commit 





years ago when we drafted this constitution As tee has never é efined. It ha mply 
you remember, last year at St. Louis the sharpest rifted the strength of this sin statement 
criticism that was made on it was by Mr. Winsor, rhe con ttee do not n a case tha eft to 
upon the section which Mr. Winsor drew himself their d et r wisdor They simply wait 
Now that was done when the work and functions It seems t t w e wiser to ad this 
of libraries were not as well defined as they ar report | , al r re how far it meets 
now. approval, sothat the ¢ e¢ Stitution can 

rhere is another committee that is really a ten take these references a notes, and go forward 
der to this committee,— that is, the committee su We should, while thi cussion is fresh in mind, 


ceeding Mr. Foster’s committ last year rhey have rule lrawn up which would express the 








were instructed to gather resolutions and by-laws, sentiment of t 
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\W. S. Briscoe read the first recommendation of the proposed index would differ from the publica 
the committee tion of Mr. Hickox 
C: A. NELSON I move that this still be con- S: S. GREEN.— Mr. Hickox’s is a list. This is 


sidered part of the work of the Cooperation an index. 


z- 
J 


Committee Voted Weston FLINT—I tl 


W. S. Briscoe read the rest of the report 





Association to pass a resolve in regard to the 





B: P. MANN.—I move that 4 atter lating } , 
nae , ath matter relating = desirability of this work, and let the administra 
} } he } } >} 
t vibliography be referred t the iblishing ¢ , : 
: ' ; i 5 tion of it be settled in Congress 


— Voted W: I. FLeTcHerR.—I move as a substitute 














( A. NeELSoN.—I move that the committee . ‘ ’ 
that the Association memorialize Congress for the 4 
consist of three from the same section of the coun- 2 , , : : 
V publication Of official indexes to current pu 
a documents. Voted. 
' ' , 
TATE LIBRARIANS J. EpmManps.— Is it not well to make a sugges i 
Sec. Dewry.—I would like to say, on behalf of tion also in regard to title-pages and content 
the Association of State Librarians who meet at2.30 of books? It seems to me that the documents é 
P. M., that the t t is not for State librarians issued by Congress are in this respect very bad : 
atone, Out Ww xpect all members interested in S: S. GREEN.—I am afraid that would not work 
ae ping sta S to attend, and join In well. It is not well to seek for too many things at : 
the : ei e Ve « —- we - tio > : 
: 1 , W ull have up the question once. We know we want this general resolut ' 
whether state libraries s id lend their books to of ours. As soon as we have got that, we want ' 
eal he tam of of ne-honses . 
r | ries; the forma n of clearing-hous¢ a selection of government publications, those f i 
for excha i Sta i iments, and a zen the most popular interest, sent to the smaller libra 
other questions of interest to all librarians. I fies, I think that thing would come before even 
e it will not seem unfit if I say, what many of this important matter Mr. Edmands suggests. It 
’ t t many State |] rar S r , . 
xnow, ac mM Me Norarians are aj is hard enough to get an) g e, ev W / 
pointed to the positions they hold as a mere we trv for one thing 
latter of form. Onlyt other day a friend told I wish to express, on the part of the committee, 
me of a certain librarian whom he never could § 4 desire to act cordially in connection with the 
find in his library, no matter how often he called; committee of the State Library Association; also 
hut } ne r f ' nd ' seide is 
4 f ta n ; in & to remind the Association that ours is not one of 
se 
Sar008 We don't expect a man of that sort to the regular committees, and has to be appoint 
ne to . tit tate Das _ tan A 2 
come to a meeting of Sta rarian We do py the convention 
not want him. He would want to go on excur . —" 
; , Sec. DEwEY.— We all feel that this question of 
ns all the while, morning, afternoon, and even- = , 
s public documents 1s one of the most important 
We would like to see our way to get better , , tna) 
3 ; with which this Association has to deal I 
support from the State treasuries, and the way to . 13.3 , 
< should be glad to have light on the subject. We 


do it is by doing in the State libraries certain ; p : 
: have been at work on this for 15 years Some 


ngs for all libraries in each State. All 





‘ : oh things have been accomplished, but we have not 
interested in this phase of the state library , ae 

’ accomplished as much as we ought. I don’t be 
ve done. Your ec 6 “= 
lieve we are going to accomplish much by passing 


] 


as good as if you rT , , 
. ‘ ions. The right thing to do would 





: - general resolut 
were a State librarian, and every one of us will be . , ' 
é be to pick out the right man, and send him to 


Sint } think »a 
glad to hear what you think can be done ; . : 
: ; Washington to find members of Congress and sen- 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS ators who would follow this up. I don’t think 

S: S. GREEN.—I move, in behalf of the Com- there is any real opposition to a reform 
mittee on Public Documents, that our joint resolu- S: S. GREEN.— There is a decided opposition 
tion (printed in Library journal, v. 14, p. 208) be The Committee on Printing of the Senate is un 
introduced into Congress again. Voted willing to spend any money. Mr. Manderson, Chair- 
S: S. Green.—I move that the Association man of that committee, has been favorable; but in- 
recomme the passage of the bill offered by Mr fluential senators — especially Senator Hawley, of 
J. G. Ames for the appointment of an official Connecticut — are dead set against any movement 


indexer of public documents for the expenditure of money, even for providing 


W. M. Griswo_p.—I would like to ask how these few public documents which the depositories 











~~ pane ene 
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requir We meet his opposit every 


make an effort 

Sec. DEwry.—A great deal less money is re 
quired to do what we want done tha ws 
on public documents. Does a1 I i 





ic argument except the expel! 


S: S. GREEN.— No, that is the argument Mr 
Ames shows them how le it Sts They w 
spend m for other th Re I for this 

Sec. DEwry.— There are ma pe é ¢ 
this Ass ation disgusted with the w efulne f 
Congress in this matte Phere sn en 
S| tbyt Fe ral governn bot g 
s necessary to do the work we We may get 
together and pass resolutions, write them " 
send them to ¢ gress. Itw yt ‘ \ f 
you know that petitions go on there s ed 
names, yet the » into the wa ket | 
eve W a had the Fabian } r it 
r ig After what « ped out in regard t e 
Senator from ‘ ct t, my s st i 
we should try to send the 1 tm there; f V 
the mat ] y i lual rt we $ ‘ 
men to } t through. Another point of attack 
is thr £ tr stat 1 es rt wh iw 
the a ess drawn up by the Sta Librarians 
Ass i , will remember we la it stress 
this matte ind we ha answers trom s 
of States and others of ywerful infl whe 


I 
} f yuld t slature ¢ . 7 
be we \ cou ye eacn ieg atu a 

str g res 1 S, aSking the assage of this 
measure, and then have stro go to Congress 








GREEN.— This Association is very n 





propose certain documents 


depositories, and he had that matter 


the Committee on Library, of which he 
chairman. “I am going to report your resolution 
as a substitute for the resolution which has been 
referred to us.” He did 
immedi 


killed it. Mr 


committee is to have leading libraria 


ately arose and attacked the resolution and 


ington and exert their influence by going before 


committees and talking with members. That is 
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Reception.— Miss M. S. Cutler, ex off 


FABYAN 





to, Mrs. H: 


J. Carr, Miss E. M. Coe, Miss C. H. Garland, Miss 


Woodworth, Miss L. S 
>. Soule, H. E 


F. E 
Johnson and C; ¢ 
Parker, H: 
and F. B. Gay. 

H: J. CARR read the 





TREASURER’S REPOR1 


HENRY J. CARR, 7reasurer, in account 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
1880 Dr 


Mayr. To 
report (st 
ence) 


balance on hand from last 
Louis Confer 


May 8 to Dec. 31, 1889 
lo 7 temporary member fees 
(St. Louis) 


lo annual membership fees, 


viz.: For years 1887, 1888, 
1559, I $6 x 
For years 1888-89, 21 S400 
‘ * 1858, I 200 
_ * 15809, 32 64 00 
150C 
Jan.25. Tointerest on deposits (Grand 


Ray ids, 1889) s « 
Mar. 20. To interest on deposits (Con 
cord, 6 months, 1889) ‘ 
To interest on deposits (Grand 
Rapids, 6 months, 1890) 
Feb.10. To 1 life membership (Mrs 
Moses Wadley) ° ° 
To sale 1 copy proceedings, 
1556. 
Jan. 2. to Sept. 4, 1890 
To annual membership fees, 


te 


July 


Aug. 29 


viz.:— 
For years 1888-89, 1 . $400 
= Ss 1888-89-90, I 600 
“ °* @ 166 33200 
Total 
1889. CR. 


May it. By R: R. Bowker, bill of 

Elleard Floral Co., St. 

Louis, May 9, 1889, cut 

flowers for Dyer testimo 

nial a oe oe er ae 

May 18. By W:E. Foster, Providence, 

bill of April 30, 1889, envel- 

opes and stamps in mailing 

constitution and member 

lists i. & + Sa 

By Snow & Farnham, Provi- 

dence, bill of April 32, 

1889, printing 500 copies 

of constitution and mem- 
ee 


Cutler, Miss S. 
Davidson, W: E: 
J. Carr, C: A. Nelson, W: I 


Flete her, 


with the 


$516383 


14 ox 


ISO ox 


ay 
n 
oO 
re) 


3 88 


28 00 


HOUSE CONFERENCE 


May 29. 


June 15 


Aug. 26. 


Oct. 10. 


Nov. 19 


1890. 
Feb. 24 


Apr 1d 


May 18, 


Sept 4 


By R. B. Poole, bill of Nixon 
Jones Printing Co, St 
Louis, May 11, 1889, print 
ing 100 copies Coéperation 
Com, report ‘ 

By Library Bureau, Boston, 
bill of May 28, 1889, circu 
lars and expenses prelim 
inary to St. Louis Confer- 
ence . . ° 

By special deposit in Grand 
Rapids Savings Bank, in 
name of A. L. A. 

By Library 
viz.:— 

July 10, 1889, for 1 atten 
register 

July 30, 1889, for 1 seal press 


Bureau, 2 bills, 





By Library Bureau, bill of 
" Oct. 22, 1889, for 350 copies 
Proceedings St Louis 
Conference (160 pp.) 

Also for envelopes, directing 


and delivery of 229 « pies 
distributed 

($445 paid on account, Nov 
19, 1889, and balance 


$43 01 paid Feb. 7, 1890) 


By Publishers’ Weekly, bill of 





Nov. 1, 1889, paper for 

Proceedings, st. Louis 

Conference . 
By Library Bureau, bill of 


March 109, 1890, 1,1! let- 
ter heads for various 
officers of A. L. A 
1889, to Feb. 11, 1890c 
By current exper 
urer’s office, for p 


ses of Treas 





express, and printing, as 
per detailed account 
voucher 


Aggregate payments 

Balance on hand t 
accounted for, on deposit 
at Grand Rapids, Mich 


Total 


B 


ox 


rw 


$99 33 





The membership status, at the 6th of Septem 


ber, 1890, is as follows :— 


Life members 


Regular members paid to 1890, inclusive 
5 


Also owing for 1890 only, 


“ “ 


“ “ 


“ 1889 and 18q 
“« 1888, 1889, 1800. 


Total 





25 
107 
192 
| 
9 
3 
— 98 
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ARCHITECTURE 


OF LIBRARY ROOMS 


(See p 9.) 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY 


PooLe.— Within the past week the 


} 


trustees, in conference with the librarian and archi 


tect, have decided upon plans which I will briefly 


If any one, at this time, when the old is 
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wood, it is a tinder box; if in iron, it is very Perhaps the greatest objection is the impossibility 
costly These matters have been discussed in of lighting the narrow passage-ways ina stack 
this Association for the past ten years; andthere uniformly. Mr. Fletcher, who has a stack in his 
: has been a general consensus of opinion that (the Ambherst College) library, has just con 
these objections to the usual style exist and ought mented on this fact from his own experience 
to be remedied The ends of the passage-ways are easily light ' 
One of the methods devised for obviating these but the light diminishes as one enters, and in 
objections is the stack system, first constructed in middle of the stack it so dark that the titles ‘ 
the annex to the Harvard University Library books can with difficulty be rea He says thel t 
When I first saw that stack I was impressed with which gets in strikes the shelves vertically, and is not 
its resemblance to the interior of a model prison effective. I am told by en és in the Harvar 
I saw my favorite authors “in quod,” and felt library that in afternoons and in cloudy weather 
that they deserved better treatment This ar-_ the titles of books in the two lower tiers of th 
rangement does not contribute to awsthetic de stack cannot be read. Students in their investiga 
mands, nor meet the difficulties which have been tions often need access to books t she . 
mentioned. The heat problem is unsolved if the and sufficient light to read them The narrow ' 
room be heated in winter; and I am told that in ill- ited passage-ways of a stack are unfavoral 
summer the heat is terrific in the upper galleries conditions for such consultatior 
Then there is the old-fashion tread-mill exercise Our method has been very different. We have 
of climbing these four and five stories of galleries. adopted a compartment systen The books ar 


—Qan 9 reecr— 





Pose or Magy D rory 
— tHawrx Ives Coes } 
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Ww. Pi 
=_ ALTON F"LACcCE-— 
Auditorium seating 450 persons. Over A, B, F, G, and P are book room wer D, C, and E, one reading roon ‘ 
B Reception rooms and graphical exhibit ; 
( Porter and cloak room 
D Hall. 
k Business offices of the Newberry Estate 
k Trustees of library 
G — Books on Bibliography 
H, I, and J Library administration, librarian’s room, cataloguing, etc 
M teading-room in second story, over C, E, and D 


K, L, O, and P — Book-rooms in second story, over A, B, F, G, and P 
The third, fourth, and fifth stories will contain similar rooms, and also study rooms. The capacity of the structure 
when full will be 1,000,000 volumes; convenient working capacity, 600,000 volumes 
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classified by their subjects into departments, 
each of the departments 
—_ : : 
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feet, supplied with reading-tables. The books are 
shelved behind a railing in cases 8 feet high, 
so that a person of ordinary stature may reach 
any book without step or ladder. The wall cases 
are deep enough to receive folios and quartos 
lhe central cases are double, or open on both 
sides, and will shelve royal octavos and smaller 
sizes. The capacity of the room is 27,200 volumes 
There will be no galleries or upper tier of 


book cases, the space being needed for the distri- 
bution of light and air. 

here will be an auditorium, classrooms, small 
study-rooms, where authors may be alone and un- 


nterrupted, as well as all the conveniences for 


a a a | 4 


coRRIOOR 






































PLAN OF ONE Room. 


carrying on the work of “ University extension, 
which Professor Adams, of Johns Hopkins, is 
here to talk to us about It is the intention to 
make the Newberry Library a live educational in- 
stitution, and not a mausoleum of dead books 

QUESTION.— You say this room 30x §0 feet will 
contain 27,200 volumes. I would like to ask what 
proportion of the space is left for the consultation 
of books ? 

Dr. Poots.— About one fifth In this room, 
which is smaller than the average size, a little 
more space for readers is given. Some of the 


rooms will contain 50,000 volumes, and the largest 


70,000 volumes when the shelves are full ; but they 
will not be worked to much more than half that 
capacity. Crowded shelves in a growing library 
are very inconvenient. The total capacity of the 
structure shown on the sketch, not considering the 
rooms used for administration and other purposes, 
will be more than 1,000,000 volumes, and the con 
venient working capacity will be 600,000 

Judge CHAMBERLAIN.— How do you propose 
to get i.ght into the rooms; for instance, those o1 
the court? 


Dr. Poo.te.— From the outside and from the 





ide, through the corridor, which will be of glass 
There will be no court (represented by the dotted 
lines) until the library has 2,000,000 volumes, 
which will be many years hence; and, when there 
is a court, I have no doubt that the light will be 
abundant from the court. 

CHAMBERLAIN.— Have you made experiments 
to see what the penetrative power of light is? 

PooLte.—I have been observing and making 
these experiments for the past ten years, and am 
confident that the views I here state are correct. 


rs obstruct 


CHAMBERLAIN.— Will not the corrid« 





the light ? 

PooLE.— To some degree, doubtless They cer 
tainly will not improve the light; but there will be 
an abundance of it, nevertheless. Inthis age of 
steel construction they can be made very light, and 
are only 7 feet wide. The wall on the insice 
of the corridor is constructed to admit as mu 
light as possible Still I am willing to give cor 


} } 


sideration to the doubt wl 


1ich my friend entertains 
In the drawing of a single room, I have placed the 
reading-tables on the inside near the corridor. If 
on the construction of the building it shall appear 
that the light is insufficient, the reading-tables car 
be placed at the other end of the room, near tl 
outside walls, where there will be no question as 
to light 

CHAMBERLAIN.— What will be the width of the 
court when the whole lot is built upon 

PooLe.— Sixty feet; and by building on th 
rear line of Oak street, instead of 10 feet from it, 
as indicated in the sketch, it will be 70 feet wide, 
and 190 feet in length inside of the corridors 

CHAMBERLAIN.— Why not experiment by put 
ting up a portion of the building, and see what is 
the penetrating power of light 


Poo.te.—I have done a good deal of expe 
menting, enough to satisfy me; and I recommend 
that the judge, if his doubts continue, do some 
on his own account I think we should then 


agree. 
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DEWEY.— The space from which the light 


enters the corridors is as wide as an ordinary 
street 


CHAMBERLAIN.— I still doubt whether y - 


get light enough through the corridor and the 


rhis is an experime Ww can | t by the 
erection of a tem st re, or Dy test 
tw I 1 s are | erected € cit 








; 
and t ! r stories 14. It w e seen tl the 
first story is dev ] st exclusively t 
special and adi tra rposes The a 
torium (A) w seat al t 450 persons rhe 
next room (B) is a reception room for visitors, 
where bil rraphical and typographical rarities, 
lluminated manuscripts, and incunabula will be 
exhibited These ar I s which visitors want 
to see, and when the ave exam 1 them think 
they have seen th brary, and retire. Ordinary 
sight-seers wander a} it u ne the } yk. 
rooms are a nuisa to readers, and the receptior 
m WwW re e the a yance to an mum 


be used f i strat irposes. Cata u- 
™ repara f } s for the shelves will 
be done i ! » (H); 1 trap! 
books w e she G; and the librarian’s 
and assistant librarians’ off will bein I a ] 
with w »ws on the north wall I ele s 
are not yet ready, and hence they are not here 
shown 


C: A. NEI N.— How is the shelving arranged ? 








S: S. GREEN explair c w building erected 
for the W c Free Pul Library It a 
joins the old | YW \ en up to 
the culati irtn ta ea g-rooms for 
magazines. It is so built as to be open to air 
and ull side rhe basement, connected 
with fl ih iu ¢ it s 
devoted to a lat vspa iding-room The 
first floor a im fr t a large id r-re n for 


students, int which opens t Draria om 
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having these pins, which must be set into these stiff 
covers, pert rated covers would be etter, to be 


When these books are 


} 


connected by cord 


or wire 





arranged in a series on shelves, and persons freely 
will soon get so mix up it 
find what you want Again, 
book would be fully as conven 

ient to us¢ 
I have followed the suggestions which were 


made, I believe, at the Round Island Confer 


ence, that we should have books gotten up in 


way. I tried some for experiment wit! 


cards. I had to tear them apart after a while. I 


also use perforated sheets. I keep a 
of Miller's sheets on hand, 
so that I 


toge ther. 


can select any lot 


oking at 


ifficient attention has been paid 


It seemed to me, in | 
blanks, that not s 
to the di 
The Library 


distance apart of any 


stance apart at which the 
should establish z 


two holes intended to be 


Bureau 


used in the same work or kind 


one can put any two things together and find tl 

holes correspond and in proper p»sition. Then 
when you have two sheets of paper, you can 
shape them on the bottom and front edge, and 
run a needle straight thr h, and it 1s all bound 


LANE.— The objection to Mr. Mann’s 


plan for fastening these covers together with wir 
is twofold—it would take too | t ster 
the book, and the fastenir could t ] I es 
solid and firm As to keeping the | ks in I 
on the shelf, some I will have t Keep a 
stant eye on them 





C: A. CUTTER, expia in improvement 
his zit vides for card catal —I found that 
although the pla le retains 
blackness, the ets darker a larker, so tl 
t! writing is hard t read I i therefor ! 
som f these enameled of a light buff « I a 
tinman. We write upon them with ack paint and 
find the names mu more distinct tha for 

G. M. Jones briefly described the bibliographi 
cal cards with the publi ibrary shelf marks 
pla , at his suggestion, on specimens in t 
Academy of Science at Salem, Mass. (See 73 


brary journal, 16: 307.) 
Hon. ANDREW S. DRAPER, Su; ten t 
Public Instruction of the State of New York 


telegraphed: “Have delayed answering your 
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Now I 


letter in hopes of attending your meeting 





find it impossible. I can only assure you that my 
belief that the library may, a must be made 
more of a facto the common educational work 
of the count I ( lally I shall 
always be gl to cudperate with others to that 
end.” 


Adjourned ; 


FIFTH SESSION 
rHURSDAY, 9.30 A. M.) 
FHORVALD SOLBERG read his report ¢ 


LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


WESTON FLINT made 


LIBRARY W 





RK OF 


(S¢ p Og } 


Sec. Dewey.— There were two matters of p1 
mary importance brought to our attent by Col 
Flint. One relates t he pedagogic library the 
are | ul I think an appropriation should 
be made to enable t it € best bibl 
‘ uy r in t intry, and s mak t 
Bureau a ice we is 1dqua rs 
for all educat l re I y ive ama 
nificent ect f works subject W 
> ] l ‘ e tl st | ‘ brar 1 the 
world at our nat e at illibrary; wes d 
i tec a l na i | 1dqua I 
f that k f work in that 
We ul tr to make is a se ynd-best 
educa il] is W i New York 
where State | a now i art of ¢t 
Universit 

The ry a4 tion of I 

ate il the | i | to ) 

t, it w po] z rn t. We r 
I ‘ t t formation in 
hat 1-10 of 1 t eople wl 
W € t, if w 1 i en Our wi 
€ l sl i be 1 1,00 

ns. I bel t for some years past thers 
are more than 100, who would be glad 
to read a at eedings, if the 
< 1 t them I he m I ve go away trom 
this meet that some a i ment W be made, 
by which we can meet t vant It lo m 

n anythin els for \ ation W 
should double our n bership every year, for the 
men v ) lourr \ epared to a 

t our invitation to the Ass at 


H: J. CarrR.—I wish 
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f Congress and tl 


S. GREEN read his paper on 

TRUSTEES OF FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
(O¢¢ f. 2g.) 

regret tl morn 


ken 


RUNDEN.— I 


( 
} 
is De 
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n 

Mt. Washir 

g several I 
mounta 


intend 
ind not 


he 


members o 
ffect think that 


be passed 


GREEN wa 
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Resolutions referred to Committee on Resolu- given. The average American knows a great i 
tions to report Friday morning. more than at first sight appears. He does not 
Pres. CRUNDEN.— We are much honored in hay- need to be patronized, to be talked down to, be- 
ing with us to-night a man who occupies a position C@uUs¢ he has already a good ba 
which, if properly recognized, 


would be second to He ought not in jus to be underestimated. I 





none; a man whose reputation is not confined to have been greatly » as from thes 
‘ . tw ears ago, was known by Practical questions, in the aspect of movem 
thinking p le throughout Europe; and who has as a sign of the times. In the mid ges ther 
ven the results of his great experience and ripe WS no barrier between the students of England 
| ment to this important cause, the education and the country peo} Education was profoundly 
: of the peopl I take great pleasure in introduc. democratic. The reformation a1 t national 





, roveme me t the nd of e rcth nture 
| Dr. W im T. Harris, United States movement came at the end t 15th ce ry, 
| . 
nd e rating hes , . : } 
; Commiss ation. and education began to be an a t 
: W | his address on Higher educ 1tlIOn especially Came to t I 
session of the favored few Now f wil h 


rHE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOI 








movement towards political d i is 
(Oe P. 27.) } . . ¢ vd } . } ’ 
4 this movement towards dem ’ in a 
Pres. CRUNDEN.— This has removed any linger and one of its fruits is versit x oO 
ibts as to t i g in which we are of the last aristocracies of W s the a 
engag W id most of t s d ts diss tocrac\ f educat It i 1 down 
1 by Senator Patters the other night All } such 1 , s as t W | 
ire removed now Dr. Harris alluded in his ad- Adams has spok 
dress tot seminary method as one of the best of I should like S vord : f 
; n i method f tea ‘ W i 1S history to the lrians ht m N I 
rt m I { s xp S OF that } 


ystem in Amer i. I have the pleasut to intro- way before. I 


I VaS ask V i! if 
duce to you one w as always been with us in what could be done to arouse a rta 





tional s wha n ea te 
Adams, Pr ssor f H it | s Hopl S el to | m I n, mak 
I versit T fess com ) I i c , 
Dr. ADAMS s e f fi m tes on ke se I " fu 1 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION beTtore the many ] tr ¢ act 
: om the enol ‘ . f 
But at | request, no reé t was made, as h« tween the work I : 
, rl . 
sa t I the mat nf na Bureat ¢ work of : \ . 
f Education Circular of Information student I would a » © 1 Ame . 
rhe thanks of the As ation were ordered by who has occupied “s a “ 
; <4 : history, has found himself 1 
i rising vote to the two distinguished speakers of ee , — . 
‘ ‘ — debted to librarians than t any class i 
t \ R 
Pres. CRUNDEN.— One of fg tlemen to men 
whom Dr. Adams alluded as a co-worker, is with Adjourned 1 5 P.M 


s to-night. We would like to hear a few remarks 
this subject from Prof. Jameson, of Brown EIGHTH SESS/ON. 
University. 
J: F. JaMEson.—I have shared the profound 
est and enjoyment with which it is evident 


} ference has listened to the paper of Dr. FINANCE OMMITTE! 


Ada I can cordially reinforce what he has The Finance Committee, to w was referred 
t in respect to several points. Lectures of the the annual report of t l'reasurer for au ; 


heterogeneous sort accomplish very little in com- would report as follows They have exami 





parison with those pursued upon some settled report, with the accompa vouchers and 
plan bankbooks, and find the entries to as the 
I especially agree with what he said of the ne- shown, and the footings and bala Ss accurat 





cessity of avoiding the appearance of handing drawn. 





hing to those to whom the lectures are hey wi 
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M. A. SANDERS.— La ar I said t vho s tt ! 
te pposed Sunday opening, but in April fied, and « et 
i the f progress rhe results this step forwa I w 
t , to e been done long ago. precisely as it l 
lay we ened there was an attendance’ enthusiastic views w ! 
T st we had the warmest day in t pul to avail t ns 
was ¢ Now t " ance is beg n ties. W ‘ ’ 
ise aga I have 1 t $ will bition of $ yn t 
the winte Ast acter of adily i s t 
lir om ak f ires, some matters. 
read, all ca ave any book they O. L. Wurretaw.—Is 
asking for it sented here that 5 
Hit E.—QOur readers at Lawrence chos« pressu has b 
t iss of literatu library oy v Ly 
WHEI V¥.— At ¢ nati we have all On show ot I 
] ul 
Hit » reported the C: A. NE N.—We a 
n¢ is Mr. G ! Mar Gras i) Ss 
EN CHAMBERLAIN S Ly [ to our ex s 
is a su 2 Some y : rustees Miss E. M. Cor.—W 
t u I ie Ce} 4 f J n 
e libra Sunday after his applies 
l Public vas en that . I 
is W $ red ] re was no t liat \ 
’ wha 7 t art of Five answ 
y eted shoe o . ion aah a W: C. Lange.— The | 
n of was tw " and the Sale, at 520, S \ 
Ww ? ~ ~ } t _ | 
ens c . Sec. Dewt == in ¢ 5 
it was i eral nand t : 31 I 
par is Ww e t} ba tick I 
ex W t ur two, t t C 
wa for a i mand, tl vert aca 
t gy. and a aftert always aloss. | 
ern I “ was iccess \ ‘ arly dou . 
to t ry o ther ing Capit rsu 
‘ > i Ww x ia ‘ se t Cc re ms ‘ N I 
t ‘ well war l lhere are ¢ I should n , 
urs whi t 1 r e W ersit xt \ 
vays trou y t vulga week. I sim V 
ner rl i a distress t 1s four sen I $ 
thos are ca l ) to associat ibrarians tot & 
m Notw Stan »s ral sas some, tacts 
is and is Y 1 work " sity extension, but I 
bs } ma\ i Ww re ird to i ed l y ¢ t 
ol S Vile sur 1 atterr n means I S 1 1S 
r are 1 s that about looked into \ 
, , if luca was 
erre air to é ntary educa 
" ment few, a very f l 
ine people, boys and ls, who avail for the po ! in, no 
es of t privil *therwise denied them not for black; for native, 
t literat oth standard and periodical. diar It was least | 


id the public 











e w 
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i x 
ves a 
~ y 
ay 
Ly ¢ 
ia 
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ut 
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th 
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es without the codperation of the 


highest forces 
in the here must be cordial and 
sympathetic alliance with the college, with the 


university, with the mechanics’ institute, the labor 


community. 


union, the rary club,—all the forces of the 


intry, town, or city, that make for the elevation 


of the people. I hope when these librarians go 


own towns and cities, they will 


study the situation, and attempt to work in line, 





not individually, but in coéperation with the best 
forces of t r communities. Discuss the matter 
with the s »| teacher, the local clergyman, the 
trustees of the rary, the mayor, or selectmen, or 
public men of influence, and try to organize a 
student a ation, an educ society, at the 
head of w 1 there shall be some prominent man 
who w mmand the respect of all sects. In 
ts unsectarian character the library commands the 
respect and confidence of the Roman Catholic, of 
the Jew, and of all Protestant sects. It is better 
fitted to ve us an educational clearing s¢ 
than any institution in the country Che work of 


and preparing this course can best be 


the friends of the library. 


In those communities 


a new library building, 


the librarians and the trustees of libraries ought to 








see to it that there is some provision made for the 

class! n Mr. Dewey said the public 
ary is the people’s college If it is the 

peopie s ) re t must be n 12 pe le’s class- 

room. It must not depend n the e or 

town hall. It must have its own, and y 

be very careful to have it of a size adapted to t 








‘ ses. No class of twenty-five or fifty will fill a 
I audier room seating 1,000 to 1,500 people. 
I am au z to say that the great Newberry 


),in its plans of the new building, 
derate size, 
such as u 


eating an audience extension 


c ires can command As you Know, there are 
alread braries 1 t S < intry, as in Buffal s 
“ e classrooms exist In the future, such pro- 


made 


Again, librarians can render a very important 


service in classifying library materials for specific 
purposes hey can make their library focus 
upon ch questions as those raised by Henry 
Ge e, or the Socialists. If a man like John 
Fiske comes to lecture on American history, 


books should be grouped, lists 


Crunden, of St. Louis, 


posted in the 
Thus Mr. 


cooperated with the lect 


library, newspapers. 


Bemis 
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There are certain great forces every town 


and city that by coéperation can make for what 
foremost 


they call university extension. Those 


are the library and school system. You all know 


how these codperate. Second is the church, the 
church guild, the church club, the Young Men's 


Christian Association, the Young Women’s Chris- 


tian Association That is the religious group 





Then in certain towns there is a college or 


n of the educ 


sity, the culminati 


most towns there are also institutes of one sort or 


another, like th Pratt Ins te n Brookly 

There are mechanics S $ the manufact 
uring towns, and labor u 5 These a the 
units for compositior If raries work upon 
these ur its, they can stimulate them hes 
forces are all in sight hey are not to be sought 
for; they are here, and only need to be properly 
utilized. And they are advancing more clea 

into view, ist as these mounta $ around yo 


take shape with the rising of the mis 
re in closing. Mr. Dewey said I 


was to prepare a report for the Bureau of Educa 


One point m 





tion on this sul t of u ersity extension 
here is very litt to 1 rt x t on the 
English side. i want to have something to report 
on the American side [ hope before a 1 
year is passed that there will be a great many of 
these assemblies in American cities. I wish to 
ask this favor of Amer in brarians Kindl 
send me at Baltimo whateve accounts may 
appear in the newspa S, t r s of libra 
ries or of local societies, that m ne to your 
attention. I shall endea to u e all such 
material in the « stru 1 of this government 
report. You all know that some r rete, 
something with flesh a d, influences the 





public mind a great deal more than pl 
theory. The fact that this thing has beer ne in 


Buffalo and other towns of America will hav 


more weight with the mmunity than any recom 
mendation by a theorist. An ounce of fact is 
worth more than a pound 

WORLD'S FAIR LIBRARY EXHIBIT. 
F. P. HILt presented the fi 


in regard to A. I 


wing suggestions 
at the World's 


» and the views of 


Fair, 


in order to bring 





different memb« 
1. That the A. L 
the World’s Fair, andr 


represented at 
d in such a way 
Association, 


2. That this matter should be taken up by the 


as to reflect credit upon the 


Association and not left to the individual libraries 
to attend to, 
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iz ] an is in earnest, ! vill 
u rtake t lise a certain sum in his State, 
t gh it be only $100. Such pledges are made 
on the condition of $10,000 being raised. 
E. ¢ Hovey.—I will pay the $500 if I 
ave the as President that the other 
nembers are 
C: A. NELSON.— If this committee is appointed, 
every member of this Association can go out and 
iy, I ar Lis this m y by endorsement of 
t As i ’ lf w ut this resolution I go to 
juaintan¢ " ask for $1 he will say, 
lo 1 1 going to pay this money? 
W: IL. Fur IK} I su e an old war horse 
K n i ilways er to instruct a nov- 
ic is Mr. Hovey calls ns 
ce EY Notin raising money! (Laugh- 
ter 
W: Ll. FLeETCHE! Perhaps Mr. Hovey does 
not know it the Stat f Massachusetts is half 
( | | ed Stat ra matters Let him 
k up the evid this matter, and s flam 
not t hit rr It was the 1 
tion that t comn 1 at this meeting 
! ne means | which we could be 
red If this tt ty in | blishing our 
| Ar r’s work! t enable them 
t a a ifforded by Mr. Hov 
P f } + it pledged on the spot 
Sec. DEWEY It he ts tion 
“ ( ! $ Wa Uur t 1 n prov les 
t t I e Comn ave charge of 
a t Now w t it Publication 
Com er to do work tha not In t line 
t t ‘ in rais n y best rhe 
I ur ( ec, carefully gua expenses, 
I ht nm most ¢ ustic, getic men 
to push the f 1. We have work for the Finance 
mittee and work f e Pul ition Com- 
tt ur W“ i as i ect at this tim i. 
f a worl r fund It seems to me w 
ay t a specia mmittee, to report this 
r to-morrow rning on a plan for rais- 
: ‘ 
| CRUNDEN That will V e a recon- 
on of er ) ions 
Re ns reconsider and ordered to | 
e table 
S DEWEY.— I move a special committee to 
i an for raising an endowment Voted 
Pres. CRUNDEN.— I appoint as a committee to 
evise that plan, and to report as soon as pi 
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tior rhat is 


On motion ot ¢ 4. Nels , the matters of 
increase of dues from § | 
gaged in library work, either as librarians or trus 
tees, and of salary fora paid assistant secretary 


were referred to the Finance Committee 


PLACE OF THE NEXT MEETING 


Pres. CRUNDEN.— There has been an invitation 


from a State noted for boundless hospitality, Ca 
fornia 
The following letter, from Miss Tessa L. Kelso, 


“As Secretary of the A. L. A., I wish to extend 


to you, in beha f ou us ré S | 
I tn I ir f Dire rs and | irian of the 
Los Angeles Pul | ry, a ion to visit 
our city in 1891, hold the a ial ference of 


Public I il “ be i ea e meet 
ng this year, and ca resent at s and 
uivantages oO 1 intry 1 as stactory 
manner 

=s 1 u t Paci 
Coast and make San |! | t, 
it would st : rtain 
you int soutne pa » W“ ‘ 
would ike t i i I 

I trust this matter ma " S $ cor 

sideration, and t ex at Ica | 
present to discuss it w t I ers of t 


other le s rela t Ato! 
Letters were ud fr Miss Ina l). Coolbrit! 
of the Oakland Public Library, f J. C. Rowell, 


Librarian of the University of California, from W 
F. Poole, of Chicago, and Herbert Putnam, of 
Minneapolis 


Pres. CRUNDEN.— If Mr. Cheney w ullow , 
I wish to make one remark. In lition to this 
letter from Mr. Putnam, w 1 charges us w 
making excursions, I 1 one from a libra 
rian, not here, becauss lare to present 


conferences, as t were so « € » any ing 
that looked like a asure ex If they re 
quested him to attend, he would be glad to go, as 
he knew well there was something besides junket 


in them 


With these facts in view, tl ymmittee planned 


a convention which should be a business conven 





the reason my remarks about ex 
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amiable way an invitation to that effect; but after and Chicago; and, speaking for the sunny Sout! 

talking with Mr. Cheney I have decided that I would heartily accept it 

Denver not the place. Yet I will say this: In W: F. Poo_e.— I move that the invitation from 
at litt frontier town which is sometimes’ California and the West, to hold our next meetir 











ken of poe ally as the Queen City of the on the Pacific Coast, be accepted 
I s, there are two small libraries, doing pretty C: A. Cutrer.—I had intended to say son 
vell for their size and the light they have had. I thing in favor of the motion, as I seconded it, | 
think they would be immensely benefited by a stop _[ shall have to reverse the old saying, and pr 
ft Library Association, a I supplement those who have said all my good things bef 


: what Mr. Cheney has said by inviting you to take me. One point, howev 
Denver on your trip either going out or coming second the motion precisely because California 


yw us to see and entertain you offers the most facilities for excursions of ar 





C: C. Picketr.— The light from Chicago will part of this country I have attended ever 


“ ve you the ld facts. It has been saidin convention held from the beginni: 





that we are working towards junk- Association, and each session of every V 
It was precisely because we under- from opening to end. Therefors 
ata keting trip was in preparation, and saying that I do not come to thes 


ut there was great danger it might be made, that simply to transact the business of the Associat 


i num f gentlemen have nsidered favorably I come, of course, to help in transact 
Sin Fra ) A scheme had been also to get ideas, sible. to ir t 





for al t weeks’ trip to Europe to but I also come to join in the little talks on 
ins and their friends who want train, in the lobby, and on the excur 


tunity to go “abwoad.” Wehave routes’ talks give us fully as much benefit as anyt 





: t Canadian Pacif 1d connecting lines that goes on at the regular meet : I am s 
W , | think, will convince you that in doing that any trustees know so | rbout r assen 
ty by to Yan Francisco, and giving _ blies as to suppose that the ju r inter 


the assistar needed there in building libraries, the least with the profit w wi t from 


1 Ww S] 1 no more than the Chicago party They ought to have read last ur's proceed :, 





have been compelled to pay this yeartocome and they ought to have tall 


to the Whit Mountains The proposed persevering, and more experier | librarian, who 


itinerarv is from Chicas (or from Boston and would tell them what really lone here I cor 








New } < vay of M eal), by the Canadian ‘too, to learn somethi: f ogra} of 

Pacif to Var ver, thence by rail or water to ountry, for this the o va ‘ 1 
in Fr , returr xy by the Denver & Rio librarians are | yt ta actic acqu 

Grat to Denver, there to disperse as you ance with it I come to 1 " 
ase: $110 is rat I undertake to filltwo a love of nature. So I s 1 thi 


f m (¢ igo. We shall have an ppor- cause I wish to see a mountain wit 4 snow 





sit Los Angeles and the coast, to see as as one with a tree lin Also, I s 

Nort nd South California, and to combine like to see Mr. Cheney wrest nthes b 
fer e witl 4 prot ible vacation R. A. GutLp.—I fully agr wit Mr. ¢ 

fore I invit r serious consider- I have attended all the meet f the A 


ples I bel you all will come ‘tion, and I have always paid my own exp 
it San Francisco is the place, From the beginning it has be ra to « 


1 that if + » there the conference will be a _ bine pleasure and profit 
I 1 can make a large number of A. W. WHELPLEY.— Cit uti v s heart 
rfering with your legitimat for San Francisco 
ss, and w re through you will have S: S. GREEN I hope to see this n n pass 
es of the West, have received a W: Brer.—It is the custom of t Britis! 
turn for ur money, and will not have gone on Association, in selecting a place of n ting, not 
1 junketing tr at al fear any diminution of the att ince r} 


Pres. CRUNDEN Oratory, poetry, and cold attendance has sometimes en enormous, rising 





is west into the thousands; but another year, in going a 





C: A. NELSoN.— 1 West has given aninvi- great distance, the num! 
but good missionary work has been ac¢ 
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That is what we 
Coast. We may suffer the los f some librar 
ans, but the work will not b minished 
fresh gr 

WESTON FLIN’1 I w posed t ( 
fornia trip when I ca ere, but e two w 
of conf ce we sha é irs W I 1 
most resting and valuable the n 


attitude f ice, I wish to sa hat I ar I l 
stern Puritan w t \ i y sort of 
amusement. My post-conferen xcur 
s 3 Ww i ia 1 Ww at ol y o1 
is t e rea ss tw \ h I " 





August t \ vs f tl sea, and sot 
times particles of sa i " I $ 
Ss who are a ! to look att ar 
sky might |! € Sept l und O 
ol " n . sO a e winte! 
months. You w strike as much rain as 
we have had he it was a Vv strange 
seasor It ra tl ht, a isio! y 
tor two r tl t r » S¢ ns 
me it does t mal h difference ab the 
weather If it is a little windy in San Frat 
Ww in go to Montere I wou myself say May 
or | Septem! r Oct 

( } Tuy RY If i hr ( 

i here Ss t t S ] 





Ont f£ Wi N FLIN t f ( 
next t vas t t XS ( 
" 

ENI VMEN 

J: M. GLENN, f t S il ¢ mitt 
I wr nt report —_ 

Reso t That a rmanent star Ted con 
mittee of three be a ted a nce, t e « 
the Endow ( in e, witl wer to « 
und put into ex ! ‘ it y plans for he 
raising of an er ‘ nly t , e of 
which shall | r } ses of 





b ymmitted est te att 5 
meet ng or t f irs, ¢ 
two years, ar I 


one trustee snali ted at Cach al al meet 
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DEWEY.- 
i es, i 
t in ‘ 
ter th ] 1 
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—In view of the 


I move the Secretary be au- 


a postal size folder, respecting 


' 
months in advance. Voted. 
kur proceedings are printed in 
ely, al } Library journal ; 





riation of paging causes much 

of references. I move that 
ng of the Library journal be 
ceedings Voted 


number of sub 


p at our meetings, I move that 





u 
to ive minutes Voted. 
If we could agree here on some 
1 to our annual programs, it 
discussion later. Iam not at all 
to find t what the majority of 
vant I s est we instruct the 
Ly ta pr um for four 
thu wing the Id 
1 for ex s and ocia 
ive y ted in the Associa 
irians to meet two days before 
$ tting out of the way, and 
for ir own work 
\ be to make our general 
f days a full week, and 
1 day or more for excursions 
Your sta g committee may 
s something that most of 
‘ ! 1 expression of 
W ‘ | rr committec 
Sor WwW t | ill the ses 
; i ket at the € } 
m m trom Car ng our 
week, and spending the next 
und ] ne Monda l it 
{Ss trave Tl r’s 
S mace al p! - 
Ss i S Ms] ? I very 5 ir 
n ppo;r ty iscussion 
n what Mr. Cutter said, that 


i nferences Phe 
( } nq ed about junk 
in W knows little of our 
t s conclusion. He has 


i ntry Let 
! have the whole thing 

I se to offer 

i : One 
sue i grams at least 


se meelil £; especiauy 
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as we are to meet at the latter | 


tions, and most people wish to de: 


I 
ing before arranging their summe 


art 


rhe Association ought to mainta 


by making a program as good as 


ing to it, as we have this year, in 


| 


to change it for the most trivial re 


S: S. GREEN.— These questions 


cided by the Standing Committee. 


ENDOWMENT TRUSTE! 


R. A. GuILD, for the Committe 


Trustees, reported the following, w 





For three years, | ; 
N. Y., Regent of the University 
New York. 


For two years, Norman Williams, 


lent of Trustees of C1 


Hovey, of 





Ill., Presi 


For one year, E. ¢ 








Trustee of Brookline Pul I 
ENDOWMENT 

E. C. Hovey.— The Permaner 

the Endowment Fund and 

Association think it would be w 

part of the fund here and now 

Massachusetts have already be 

we wish to know if the s 

and practical endorsement of 

sented here by librarians or libra 


Miss H. P. 


JAMES.—I cannot 


ley, from Milwaukee by K. A: I 
Khode Island by R. A. Guild, fr 


O. L. Whitelaw, from 
from Detroit by H. M. Utley, f: 
C: R. Dudley. Individual 
amount were announced from 

G. E. Stechert Mrs. C. W. W 
$so from 


Gloverville, N. Y., by A. L. Peck; 
Mass., by F: H. Hedge; f I 
W: Beer; from Pawtucket, R. I 
Sanders; from Salem, Mass., | 


from Mass and = fr 
’ 





Mass., and from tl 
Ee Be Fee, ee me 
W. H. Brett, Miss C. H. Ga 
responsible for $10 each, and $1 
from Staten Island. The Librar 
$100 


Kansas City. $25 was } 


ot our ica 
le about n 
ts dignity 
it £ y 
! nad ’ 
i ind s 
eorr est 
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PROCEEDINGS, 


C: C. Pickett.—I will be responsible for 
another hundred from Chicago. 

W: F. PooLe.— I am sure Chicago will give as 
much as Massachusetts. 

Sec. DEwEy.— We have raised $4,000, but that 
New York 
to her pledge if the rest of the 


is not decimal nor the plac e to stop. 


will add $500 


country will bring the total pledged here to 
$5,000. 

E. C. Hovey.—Two hundred more from Massa- 
chusetts 

Sec. DEwEY.— New York will not consent to 


We 
standing order with the Subscription Committee 
to 


be outdone in any good work. wish to file a 


increase the pledge of New York as fast as 
any other State raises the present limit. 
K. A: 
pledge 
| 
obvious to all, that the gentlemen making these 


pledge 


LINDERFELT.— Milwaukee doubles her 


SEXTON.—I wish to suggest what is 


s expect to do far better. On reflection 
they will think of friends who will be glad to help 


fund, 
This organization will grow beyond all 


in soliciting for the 


1 it. 


and in contributing 
towal 
our expectations, and the need and demand for 
money will keep pace with its growth. I therefore 
m behalf of the committee, that every 


to 


request, 


one who expects solicit subscriptions will 


kindly send his name and address to me [Pliny T. 
Sexton, Palmyra, N. Y.], and also add the names 
of to to 


interested, so that all can work together for a com- 


those that occur them, as likely be 


mon purpose. 
S. F. WHITNEY.— I suggest that the committee 


prepare a statement of the condition in which the 
i 


pledges place this fund, to present to people 
interested in our work, and to aid those who 
solicit further subscriptions. I move that the 


Standing Committee prepare a circular which will 


aid in collecting this money. Voted 


FINANCES. 
W: E. 


mittee 


FosTER reported for the Finance Com- 
:—— The Finance Committee do not advise 
against raising the 


} 


nas 


amount of the annual dues, as 


been suggested, but would point out the 


probable increase of expense in the item of the 


stenographer, already voted, which will require 


over $100, and for a paid Assistant Secretary, which 
will require $200, whereas the estimated addition 
to our funds by the proposed increase of dues will 


not exceed $100 per annum. 





It would seem just to provide a paid assistant, 


since there is so much work of detail; but the 
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present income of the Association will not allow 
for of 


publishing the proceedings shall be borne by the 


any provision salaries, if the expense 


Association 


E. C. Hovey.— We have about 200 members; 


the aggregate fees from those members will be 
about $400; while the special deposit, as I under- 
stand from the Finance Committee, is under $40« 
W ould not the members be willing to ant ate that 
$2 in order to put the Treasurer in funds 

W: F. PooL_e.— Put off actior tl matter 
The Association has many needs that it cannot 
supply. The Treasurer needs pay for his work as 
well as the Secretary. Our present Secretary has 
been a martyr to the cause for years, but we car 
not excuse him until he has trained up others to 
take his place. Leave out the $2 for the Secre 
tary’s assistant, and we shall be able to make both 
ends meet 

W: lL. FLETCHER moved that the annual dues 
of members of the Association not connected with 


library work, either as librarians or as trustees, be 
raised to $s. 

After discussion by J: Edmands, S: S. Green, 
S. F. Whitney, and W: F. Poole, the 


referred to the 


nh was 
and 


Committee on Constitt 


By-laws. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Sec. Dewery.— At the Thousand Islands the 
plan was adopted of taking an informal ballot 
for President his was put in the hands of the 
Executive Board without announcement rhe 
constitution provides merely for the election of 
five members who serve as an Executive Board 
with full power to act for the Association in all 
matters. An informal ballot was taken for this 


board, and then the ten highest were counted as 
candidates for the formal ballot Each member 
simply puts five names on one of these ballot 
cards. 

} 


Executive 


Voted, That 
Board be had 


an int 


Voted, That an informal ballot for president be 
conducted as heretofore, for the 1idance of the 
Executive Board. 


am not 


— Who should vote? 


now connected with a public library 


MANN I was, but 


>, SouLE.— Once a libr n, always a libra 


Cs: ¢ nian 
rian. I move that the Committee on Constitution 
and By-laws be requested to provide that the 
president, two vice-presidents, the secretary, and 
the treasurer be elected direct] the Association, 
and that these five shall constitute the Executive 
Board, with power to appoint the other ofhcers 


and standing committees 
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WESTON FLINT I doubt the wisdom of chang 


ing our present plar Select five men, and trust 
them rt ; act f most well-managed 
On motior f H: M. Urey, the matter was 
referred is 1 y! tte sisting of C: C- 
Soule, W: E. Foster, and H: M. Utley The tel 
rs a ithe f “0 result of the informa 
ba it for Ex I ard 


'wenty-six r ; ss than five votes 
ear 

J /, That the Secretary cast a single ballot for 
Messrs { inden, ‘ tter, I ie, Dewey, and 
Fle r as nbers of t Executive Board 


REGRETS 
Sec. DEWEY ant the receipt of letters of 
regret from Prof. R. C. Davis, of the University 
of Michigan; President S. C. Bartlett, of Dart 
mouth; Mr. W. T. I ples, of New York: Mr 
v. Ee § l, of the Library journ Mr. G: W: 


Curtis, Chancellor ot University of the State 


f Buffa » N. ¥ 
I ast m lis be \ 
My DEAR Mr. Dew! 
( msta es again pr ton attendance 
} the I ary f But this counts 
\ " s ele years; and I 
assure you that it $ fy any lessening 
f attachment to t a \., or of interest 
eetings, " ciat f the teaching 
‘ I wa é 
! fa I Wy recente at the 
Ml | 
! s the A ation my longings 
\ ta I i i irtiest wishes 
I tor g fortune t attend its meeting 
\ ifs A t y 
J. N. LARNEI 
F N 
W i Ss the t -rou i magazine 
K. A: LINDERFELT.— Magasin f 
\. N. Brows rt Am ‘ 
How ofter i e card catalog of the libra 
consulted i ng the entry of new books ? 


W. S. Biscor.— That depends on the character 
of the catalog. We consult ours constantly 

How long should new cards accumulate 
distributing them in the catalog ? 

Miss T. H. West.— Not at all. 

B: P. MANN.— Not less than 1 or 200 cards 
should be distributed at a tims More frequent 


distribution involves waste of tim 


Pres. CRUNDEN.— Once a da\ 

Sec. Dewry.— For personal use Mr. Mann’s 
plan may do, as he alone needs them, and recalls 
his latest cards. For pul se cards should 


in at least daily, and oftener, if there are many 

What is the proper width between stacks ? 

W. S. Briscor.— Three feet is the common 
width; thirty-two inches does wel 

K. A: LINDERFELT.— Thirty-one inches do 
well in Milwaukee 

Miss H. P. James.—I have l experience with 
aisles twenty-one inches in widtl It was a tryir 
experience I would recommend three feet 

W: F. Poo_e.—I regar j 

K. A: LINDERFELT.— The hight of the stack 


must be considered; in some cases thirty inches 





will be found sufficient 

C: A. Currer.— The alley need not be very 
wide on the floor if the upper shelves are narrower 
than the lower, giving room for the elbows and 
for piles of books carried in the arms I find 
thirty inches on the floor, with thirty-eight above 

, ; *- , 

the ledge, gives ample room 


Adjourned at 4.40 P. M 


TENTH SESS/ON 
(SATURDAY, 9.15 A. M.)} 
INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT 
The Committee on Resolutions reported the 


following, which were unanimously adopted :— 


> 
y 


Resolved, That the Ameri 
tion is deeply impressed with the feeling that 
passage of an international copyright law is 


in tne nterests ot n 1 justice a 





honest 

Resolved, That a member of the American | 
ary Association be elect to represent this 
Association in the Joint Conference Committee of 
the American Author’s Copyright League, and 


the American Publisher's ‘ yr t League, wit 
power to vote for the American | ary Associa 
tin 
Resolved, That the Standing Committee be d 
rected to secure the earliest possible distribution, 
b he United States Bureau of Education or 
erwise, of p t S f the apers 
sented at this mee 9 t ; ’ 
library trustees, and a 
may seem to them germane to this sub 
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Sec. Dewry.— Speaking of trustees brings to 
my mind something in the past which this meeting 
promises to free us from in the future. Nathan 
Hale, when things were not going quite to suit him 
in the Board of Trustees, would say in his peculiar 
tone, “Boards are /omg and marrow; they are 
made of wed.” And it was sometimes effective 
in changing the drift 

Pres. CRUNDEN.—I call upon Mr. Sexton to 
say something on the duties of trustees, and their 
relations to librarians 

P. T. Sexton.—I doubt if I can add anything 
to what has been already so well said on that sub- 
ject. The thought uppermost in my mind is, that 
trustees should segregate their duties distinctly 
from those of the librarian, and be earnest and 
diligent in the performance of those duties, leaving 
to the librarian the largest possible latitude within 
his special sphere. It is hardly necessary for me 
to assure you who know so well the capacity of 
the director of the New York State Library, that 
this policy is carried out there. We leave to Mr- 
Dewey almost entirely the matters of detail and 
policy that relate to the special function of the 
library itself. It would be folly to do otherwise. 
If we bear any proper relation to his action upon 
those subjects, it is that of restraint more than 


anything els« I vividly recall at my first meeting 


with the Board of Regents,when one of the old mem- 


bers, expecting to see what he did on my face,— 


an expression of amazement at the marvelous 
energy with which Mr. Dewey was cutting out 
work for us, and doing it almost all himself,— 
said: “ Mr. Sexton, about the only duties we have 
since Mr. Dewey came here is to sit on his coat 
tails.” 

J: M. GLENN.—I think the papers which have 
been read so completely cover the ground that 
there is nothing left to be said as to what trustees 
ought to do; at the present, at anyrate. I heartily 
endorse the views set forth in them. I hope they 
will be promptly printed and distributed. I wish 
to thank you for the information and the inspira- 
tion I have gained at this meeting 

Pres. CRUNDEN.—I may say, in behalf of the 
Association, that we are very well satisfied with 
the work of this year. The work done by the few 
trustees who have been here has exceeded our 
most sanguine expectations 

W: I. FLercHer.—I fear the sample has been 
a little beyond the average stock 

E. C. Hovey.— If the statement Mr. Fletcher 
has just made is true, that the sample is better 
than the stock, it is your own fault. I contend 


that the position of a trustee of a public library is 
more important, more honorable, and contains a 
field for greater usefulness, than that of any other 
honorary position. It is a position of the greatest 
trust, and one that requires qualifications which 
we should like to see but do not very often see in 
bank directors; viz. a careful study into the duties 
which they have accepted, and a determination to 
attend to those duties for the best interests of the 
institution. I feel that our libraries are suffering 
today very largely for want of earnest, intelligent 
workers on the boards of trustees. The librarians 
of the country can do nothing better than to insist 
that their trustees should be men of enthusiasm 
and earnestness. I agree heartily with what a libra- 
rian said to me the other day, in describing the 
relation which should exist between trustee and 
librarian, — “ the librarian should push the trustees, 
and the trustees should push the librarian.” I 
hope between this and the next conference there 
will be a great deal of pushing on both sides 

W: E. Fostrer.—As a librarian I wish, for the 
moment, to take seriously Mr. Fletcher’s humorous 
suggestion, and to say that, in my judgment, the 
sample present is quite representative of the qual- 
ity of trustees at large. I know of so many 
instances in which it has been the practice of 
trustees to be present at these meetings, who are 
not here now on account of unavoidable detention, 
and of engagements over which they had no con- 
trol, that I am very sure to speak in derogation of 
trustees in general would do injustice to a large 
number. 

P. T. SExTON.— I request that after this session 
adjourns the trustees will remain for the purpose 
of making an organization for our own personal 
satisfaction, and to strengthen our hands in this 
effort to enlist the assistance and secure the pres- 
ence of library trustees at future meetings of this 
Association. 

H. B. ADAMS.— Some gentlemen have asked 
me to join this party of trustees, saying they 
were a somewhat small and persecuted body. As 
a trustee of my Alma Mater (Amherst), which 
has a library and one of the best librarians in the 
country, I think it is quite proper for me to 
accept. This organization surely should include 
representatives of college and university libraries. 
I am very confident, from what I know of some 
collegiate institutions, that both librarians and 
trustees need enlightenment upon library methods 
and upon good administration. You may think, 
from what has been said of colleges and universi- 
ties, that they are very modern and progressive 




















find that in 


antiquated methods of distributing books obtain, 


institutions; but you will some as 

as anywhere in the country. 
INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

Pres. CRUNDEN.— We are fortunate in having 

with us a gentleman, who, although not a library 

trustee, has always manifested his interest in libra- 


He is 


also a gentleman to whom the whole country is 


ries in a practical and substantial manner. 


indebted for his efforts in behalf of the interna- 


tional copyrights. I am very sure you will all be 
glad to hear from the d 


stinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island 


Senator CHACE.—I feel a little trepidation in 


speaking in the presence of those who represent 
the garnered wisdom of all the ages, so to speak; 


for | always, when I see a librarian, carry in my 


mind a certain impression that he or she, whichever 


it may be, knows the contents of all those books 
stored away on the shelves; but I will be brief, 
because I know your time is precious. I want to 
congratulate you on the step you have taken in 


publishing to the world that heartily in 
i 


accord 


you are 
remove this blot 
eople. If 
of 


with the movement to 


from the escutcheon of the American 


; 
I 
you will pardon me, I want to suggest a line 


action This matter, like al] others, is found, when 
you come to grapple with it, to be covered up by 


that everlasting influence — the money influence — 





the selfishness of mankind. Really, the strongest 


an international 


the 


opposition to the enactment of 


law has come from from 


those papers called “ 


copyright press ; 


outsiders,” that is, the papers 


} } 


which buy their sheets printed on one side, with 


certain advertisements paid for. These sheets are 


distributed throughout the country in great quan 
tities. Editors of country newspapers buy them 


from the central or < 


New York or Philadelphia 


rather companies — for there is one in the West, I 


organization ompany in 


This company, or 


think — are in the habit of pirating foreign novels 
They stereotype them, offer so many columns at 


so much a foot, and then appeal to their clients 
} 


being 


They oppose 


to stand by them and protect them from 


obliged to pay for what they steal. 


this law because they say it is going to add very 


largely to their expense. This is not exactly true. 


The average cost of these novels and stories is not 


more than $100. Of some of them, a great 


many thousand copies are printed. ‘There has 


been an estimate made that the additional cost to 
the ordinary country newspaper would be about 
twelve dollars a year. Yet these newspapers are 


Strong opponents to the passage of a copyright 
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law. The point I wish t 
your position, come in cot 
reading members of y tter ymmunities, 
and, by dropping a word ! ! ere, I have no 
doubt you can exercise a ve trong luence in 
overcoming this false a i sentiment 
which exists in many commu I oppos 
tion to the « pyright sina v s i egree 
métropolitan. It is m ‘ t stricts 

here is one other 1 es ) I wis rake 
From many years’ e in the f Wasl 
ington, and from hav 1 freq i to 
use the Congress i l rary, | have ne to 
feel very deeply the imm«e s that € people 
of the United States are sult g for the want of a 
cordial support of that great, treme is affair on 
the part of the representatives from ‘ ntry 
districts I have myself frequently heard the 
floor of the House of Re} tatives propositions 
made that the library r " l up The 
books and pamphlet ire jamn as little 
space as possible, and now and t they appr 
priate a few hundre ars the ary pul 
poses, Stead tappr | Lia sum, as thé 
government ugnt t ago every i | I ine 
the best foreign iblications That library ought 
to be the pr le of t countr At ent one of 
its most valuable colle st n the cellar 
of an old bui i f wood,a 

» be bur 1 at a here are 
r, some ! ~ t Wa g " 

we have cause to fe a national pride in. We 
have the finest me i ary a ( € } 
the world. Dr. } f s carcely a 
day in the year that | ins from a 1 of 
the world do not come for the « pecial pur] é f 
consulting that library. It is the outgrowt ft 
medic ul department { the army, at began dur 
ing the war It has been | tently built up by 
the medica! director f the army Ik ¥ your 
luties are numerous, a work never done; 
et if you can find time to d1 A Wo! here and 
there, as I have 1 est iwill a n ish 
much for the causes m¢ ed 

You have come re, I | e, to exchange 
ideas, and [am sure good w re t from it. I 
have been reminded, while s here f a story 
connected with a v i an the mour 
tains, in the norther ‘ f this Stat Three 
horse jockeys were « trave g& in the vicinity, 
when the roads becan kaded with Ww 
that they could 1 t f the village all win- 
ter Now these horse ckeys mu have some 


dispositi 


vent to their 


n to tr@de, s 


they traded 
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with each other, and in the spring each found 
he had the sam se with which he began 
trading, an ud ma 1 hundred dollars to boot. 
I sincerely hope su Ww ye out as we 

Se DEWEY here are a number of people 
here pres tw m we ive t formally welcomed 
to the Ass Lt k I voice t entiments 
of all present when I say t Ass ution hopes 
that those who have d »p | to se meetings, 
f they feel so ine ‘ with us in full 
membership The Execut Com tee has 
authority to elect ‘any pers terested in our 
work; and you must all s n our spirit that 
iothing would $ grea is We pe 
all w have met w " AV mut ions, 
even thou t yt e sidered 


brary Association and e State Library As 
sociation have ted this week to ask those in- 
terested in their work to 1 with them, and 
there must be number { librarians interested in 
the special work ) " s¢ ms who 
ought to be r is m s Chis in ves 
practica no expen i s that you get 
p ymptlya inted matt g to the work 
Every 1D bra i ra i terest 
nt Ss W k, wh S the ( Ww K OI 
his own lil 

J /, That the ula t t neet 
ng be at B , Sept. 1 is 

\ k ENA 
W. H. Brerm [ wish ts ask for rma 
i tem i i I 0 

to f y o on, W | i 

$ at t Ss l 

Pres. CRUNDEN M R iu, Secreta of 
the ( i ©) a i 1S ty of i ta pro 
! $ I S$ of all < ta i ene Vv- 

t t s, also State 1 s on health, 
ab it S, ,an S to aries that 
subs { va st < t { ct }an trans 
" " I ; st an get fu 


i i | s¢ i Ww wir. La Ss St 

ment It ston art to fa with any 
coopera me . f I i t matter 
before m brary boa " I have been ol ed 
to nt " 1 il mem! of 
that comm , that t t was t ut For 
tl first year we w t l me ible t a 


Mr. R 


A small amount expended 


senau might 
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1 secure a 















In postage wou r t 
these reports than we are now 1 lw 
say, however, that from Mr. Rosenau’s point of 
view, the sum was not too large, consider ng the 
few subscriptions he was likely t e. I had 
hoped some arrangement might be i »y which 
the charge to libraries could be I portioned to 
the th s received 

Sec. DEwey.—I said at once, wl this Buffalo 
plan was first proposed, that we would subscribe 
for it, but I pointed it to Mr irne that 
would resultas it has. We are ve to 
find any man or institution that w » this work 
for any length f tim wi it | sat 
rhe price fixed will not pay, but it is so large as 
to defeat the plan. My vitation » t er- 
ested to jo stat ra ins T ai Sta 
associations, hits exactly this point his is 
one de te work for these ass ations \ State 
clearing-house for duplicates, re S, etc., is t 


only satisfactory plan yet propos 











State  libr: there should b 
y at stat expense, wl ! 
that the C I 
cent legisla We 1 Ww 
seeks to do for charity " 
library in the State w t Ww 
you hel Is we W g t ~ tw 
Ww it i N 
a year XN The New Ha 
ulso promis ‘ t We must f 
up ot by Stat t \ iV 
pam] ts, reports, lupl es h 
W: I. FLETCHER.—We ma " 
] amy furnishes us w 
Pres. CRUNDEN.— It is « of 
t ngs i this co ce t I 
1itentive an au ( ere the stl 
have a number of questio W h 
answered before we separate 
QUESTIONS 





rooms, passages, € with regard t 
dur ibil ness ssness 
Five Ss recommended 
sec -On the o ha 
disap} ted in it. I prefer oak f 
But Ihave made « is e expt 
not ready to de are agains eu 
wW h is also made of grour k 

for many library uses 
Why is there objection to the s] | 
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that whatever has made them worth being remem- 
bered can be easily traced back to the tutelage of 
the good mother. When such influences shall 
dominate our land, when all men shall come to be 
of the character of these women we are meeting 
here, surely, my friends, the millennium will have 
dawned. 


E. C. RICHARDSON read his paper on 
ANTEDILUVIAN LIBRARIES. 
(See fp. 40.) 
L. H. STEINER read his paper on 
THE FUTURE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
(See p. gg.) 
BOOK SELECTING. 


Sec. Dewey.—In organizing and getting the 
A. L. A. into good running condition, we have 
almost totally neglected what most people would 
expect to be its chief work. For the past I 
presume this has been wise, but it is high time 
that we do more with practical bibliography, for 
after all has been said about methods and appli- 
ances, legislation and buildings, catalogs and 
classifications, they are all tributary to the main 
thing, the supply of the best books. I propose, 
therefore, as one of the significant steps to be 
taken this coming year, that we have a biblio- 
graphical session of the A. L. A., devoted, not 
to the antiquarian or curious, but to practical 
coéperation in finding out the best available books 
on those subjects oftenes{ wanted in our library. 
We had a taste of this work over the question, 
“Which is the best all-around art magazine?” 
and I doubt if any session would be more profitable 
than one confined to comparing judgments and 
experiences of individual books. 

No work proposed by the A, L. A. met with 
warmer approval, and promised greater usefulness 
than the A. L. A. catalog which I outlined in 
olaume t of the Journal, and which in 1879, at 
the Boston meeting, we enthusiastically decided 
to push through, Mr. F: B. Perkins taking editorial 
charge. His appointment a little later as librarian 
in San Francisco stopped the work, and, while no 
one has lost faith in its value, we have not done 
much actual work. The committee of seven 
appointed at Buffalo placed the matter in my 
hands, but I have as yet made little progress. The 
promise that it should be printed by the Bureau of 
Education in sections, made by Gen. Eaton 
and confirmed by Commissioner Dawson, will, I 
hope, be carried out, as we have in the new com- 


missioner a man especially identified with library 
interests. Without rehearsing the manifold uses 
of this A. L. A. catalog as a check list in selecting 
books for buying or reading, either in private or 
public libraries, I must sum it up as the most 
important single thing that the A. L. A an do. 
While we were delaying for want of men and 
money to carry out our plans, Mr. Swan Sonnen- 
schein, a London publisher, put his own time as 
author and his capital and facilities as publisher 
enthusiastically into the work, and brought out 
under the title “ Best Books ” a selection of about 
25,000 titles. The book was remarkably well 
received, and the edition soon exhausted. When 
I was in London some months ago, he insisted to 
me that the first edition was so faulty that he was 
heartily ashamed of it, and showed me the im- 
provements he proposed to introduce in a second 
edition. This contains about 50,000 titles, repre- 
sents American literature much better, and yives 
much more of the brief annotations which serve 
as a guide to the character of the book. I was 
convinced, in looking over Mr. Sonnenschein’s 
ms., that if he would bring out the new edition 
it would be by far the most available basis for our 
A. L. A. catalog work; and, feeling sure of the 
coéperation of all librarians interested, I promised 
to take at least 100 copies if he would bring out 
the enlarged edition. I have here on the desk 
advance sheets of perhaps half the book for your 
inspection. The plan decided on is to place in 
the hands of those interested in the A. L. A. 
catalog scheme these copies, each one having its 
number recorded. The price is not yet fixed, but 
it will be much cheaper in proportion than the 
first edition, probably about $6. Those who 
order will be guaranteed the largest discount 
obtainable. As we get this edition at a special 
price, it will leave a margin, which will be used 
wholly for improving the book in the interest of 
these numbered copies; ¢. g. we plan to send 
printed slips of corrections or additions, and we 
hope that each one will send to me at Albany any 
suggestions. Chiefly this addition will have large 
margins for ms. additions, and we hope to profit 
greatly by getting together at each A. L. A. 
meeting and comparing notes, so that all may 
have the benefit of any correction or valuable 
addition that any one has found during the year. 
We shall agree on certain classes, to which we 
will give special attention for the first year; and, 
with so much of the work already done, the 
A. L. A. catalog will soon be a reality. I hope 
every librarian interested will give me his name 
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for one or more copies at this meeting, or will 
send it as soon as possible to me at Albany. 
Another feature, which I hope to develop next 
year, might be called A. L. A. vacation camps 
All have found the great practical value of spend- 
ing a week or more with other librarians, where 
both, being free from the daily cares of their 
libraries, have leisure for comparison of experiences 
and views. Many of us are in doubt where to 
spend our summer outing, and would be glad to 


he choice to some place where we should 


give t 
meet a few congenial library spirits. My plan, 
already partly completed, is to select desirable 
hotels, at the seashore, White Mountains, Adiron- 


dacks, Thousand Islands, N id similar 





gara, 





attractive points where specially low rates will be 
offered to members of the A. L. A. for the sake 
of securing a party; ¢. g. the charming hotel near 
Lisbon, the Breezy Hill House, where Pres. 
Crunden, Mr. Soule, and several others of us have 
been spending some time before coming here, 
offers to take a party at greatly reduced rates, and 
over twenty members will be there from a few 
days to two or three weeks after this meeting 


adjourns. Members could send to the secretary 





and learn who was going to any one of the A. L. A. 
camps for the summer, and so choose the place 
that would give more pleasure and at less cost 
than to take the chances of the usual summer 
boarder. A fair representative member of the 
A. L. A. is a most charming summer companion. 
We shall occasionally get in our party some of 
Brother Richardson’s antediluvians, but in such 


} 


cases you can be a bibliothecal Pharisee, and go 


around the corner from the old fossil and say, 
“IT thank thee, Lord, that I am not as this libra 
rian, for I keep my library open evenings and 
holidays, annotate my catalog, post bulletins, read 
the Library journal, and, above all, attend the 
meetings of the A. L. A.” 


VOTE OF THANKS. 


Voted, That the following resolutions be received 
and spread upon the records: — 

Resolved, That the representatives of libraries 
from Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Indiana, and Kansas express their 
hearty thanks to Mr. Utley for his entertainment 
of their party in Detroit, and for his thoughtful 
provision for their needs in the journey. 

Resolved, That the librarians of Western libra- 
ries, who joined the Chicago party, express their 
thanks to Mr. Pickett for his efficient traffic 
arrangements, and pledge themselves to give him 
their hearty support for the management of the 
excursion to the Pacific Coast. 


The Executive Board announced the following 
OFFICERS FOR THE ENSUING YEAR 


President. 


Melvil Dewey 


Vice-President 


C: C. Soule. W: T. Harris 
W: I. Fletcher. K. A: Linderfelt 
Secretary 
W: I Foster 
{ssistant Secretari 


Recordin: G: T. Little 
Genera W: E: Parker, Miss M.. S. Cutler 
Travel. H.E. Davidson, C: C. Pickett. 

Tre surecr. 

H: J. Carr 

Finance Committee 

S: S. Green 

J: M. Glenn 

w: ©, Ee 





Codferation Committe 
C: A. Cutter, Miss H. E. Green, Gardner M. 
Jones 
Library School Committee 


J. N. Larned, F. P. Hill, Miss E. M. Cox 


Public Documents Committee 

E.C. Hove y, KR. R. Bowker, S:S. Green, Weston 

Flint, J. P. Dunn, Jr 
Standing Committee. 
The President, the Secretary, F. M. Crunds 
Endowment Committtee 
P. T. Sexton, J: M. Glenn, E. C. Hovey 
Trustees of E-ndowment Fund 
P. T. Sexton, Norman Williams, E. ¢ Hovey. 
Councillors 

Justin Winsor, W. F. Poole, C: A. Cutter, 
F. M. Crunden, W. H. Brett, C. R. Dudley, 
kK. A. Guild, K. A. Linderfelt, C: A. Nelson, 
H: M. Utley, A: W. Whelpley, A. Van Name, 
John Edmands, L. H. Steiner, J: V. Cheney, 
Miss H. P. James, Miss M. E. Sargent ; 

S: S. GREEN announced that he should be unable 
to serve as chairman of the Finance Committee. 

On the motion of A. N. BRown, Voted that, in 
the opinion of the Association, the next mec ting 
should be held the first week in September 


Sec. DEwey.—You all know how intensely I 
am interested in the work of this Association, 
which is infinitely more important than any per 
sonal considerations or ambitions. We have an 


unusually large proportion of members willing to 
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for the benefit of the country at large, the U. S. 
would pay. 


Those w ow anything of my real feelings 





in this matter, well know that I had neither ambi- 


tion nor expectation of any such honor as you 


have been kind enough to confer upon me. My 
baby showed a presidential disposition when he 
sé d the President’s gavel this mo but that 








baby, and I was attending a session of this Asso- 
ciation when was bor I am very grateful to 
you for what you have re; but I have said to 
my special fri s whe € ibout this, “it is 
simply t of the quest i I am sure they 
i not cast these Da ts I I ted to this in 
the Stan ng Tomn e am onsent to 
be reporte is President It s st e, there 
fore, that it would be wiser yw t t me take a 
seat on the fl , and to let somebody else have 
honor, for w 1 lam as i ged as if I 
accepted it. Itis not r votes 1 honors I 
have value 1 the work w Lv een doing 
< rt n en ye s I ive ired, above 
all, for the cordial clasp of the hand and the 
ympathetic flash of the eye 
When a man visits my library and says flatter 
ing things about what I am t to do, I fe 
f sh and annoys " roverb rings in 
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State Lib ans and of the N. Y. Library Asso 
ciat for t coming year, and it seems hard 

ft that I ‘ py t thr positions; 
t fo I , as it is é lite ¢ igh 
Satistact to me to r ve tender t s 
honor, that m ition | " ted, and that 
a new ballot be taken for pres t 


wrder to say a word. I haveaf g — it is possi- 
ly a mistaken one — that the gentleman whom we 
have just « ted remembers some feeling which 
may have been displayed by a class in this body, 


of which I am a representative, and whi 
known as belonging to the other school from that 
represented by Mr. Dewey. I want to say ror 
that school —I believe I can say it — ifI cannot, I 
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Voted, That the Executive Board be directed to tains ma m titles, issif ‘ tated, 
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fact, it is just what is needed in every library, and 
in every home where there are children who read 
with intelligence, and parents who care what they 
read. 

But it has been found— experience with Miss 
Hewins’s book taught Mr. Bowker so—that the 
time is not yet ripe for the publication of such a 
work through ordinary channels. After having 
met with difficulty in this direction, the Misses 
Sargent, whose own labor has been given to this 
work, with no thought of compensation, turned it 
over in ms. form to the Publishing Section. It 
has been well and handsomely printed by the Li- 
brary Bureau, and copies are now ready for distri- 
bution. A fair price has been placed upon it,—§1 
for single copies in cloth, and 75 cents in paper,— 
and it is hoped and expected that copies enough 
will be sold to pay the bill for printing and bind- 
ing, so that the funds of the section will not be 
permanently impaired. 

This book “ Reading for the young,” has been 
issued by the Section in the hope that some libra- 
ries would find it desirable to take large numbers 
of copies for sale, or free distribution, to their 
readers. It can be furnished by the hundred 
copies at a very low rate; andif any library should 
wish to take an edition of 1,000 copies, and use it 
as if it were its own issue, putting its own title 
page to it, the cost of such an edition, now that 
the plates are made, would be slight. 

The tangible work of the Publishing Section 
during the year, beyond the issue of this book, has 
been confined to the Index to General Literature, 
the “A. L. A. Index,” we are agreed to call it, 
which has simply been pushed forward another 
stage. Having collected the material in the main 
for that portion of the work which is properly 
called the Essay Index, covering essays and 


sketches, literary, biographical, and miscellane- 
ous, we are now at work on the sociological part, 
which is to cover the reports and transactions of 
the various boards and societies dealing with 
social problems — education, health, labor, chari- 
ties, the civil service, etc. This part is well under 
way, and much of the material in it is already filed 
away awaiting alphabeting and editing. Some 
other departments which have been contemplated 
as furnishing possible additions to the scheme of 
the Index will be laid aside for the present, and it 
is proposed to issue it in its first edition with 
about the limits indicated above. The large 
amount of material in hand has to be edited and 
alphabeted, and will then be ready to put to press. 
Our word to those who ask when it will be pub- 
lished is: ‘* Not this year or next. Rome was not 
built in a day.” 

We find many librarians still slow to fall in with 
our rather ardent hopes and expectations, but the 
sixty who have volunteered assistance on the 
A. L. A. Index, and thus testified their faith by 
their works, are but a portion of those who are 
ready to join in these efforts to save our libraries 
from the wicked waste of repetitive ms. work in 
the libraries of the country, by substituting for it 
coéperative printed work more valuable, and at 
an expense which need be but a fraction of that of 
the written work. With the large increase evi- 
dent here in the membership of the Association, we 
ought to have at this time a decided addition to 
the membership of the Publishing Section. 

Agreed to by 

W. I. FLETCHER, 
MELVIL DEWEY, 
C. A. CUTTER, 
W. C. LANE, 

R. B, Pooue. 


COLLEGE LIBRARY SECTION. 


FABYAN’S, SEPT. 12, 4 P. M. 


At the meeting of college librarians the follow- 
ing institutions were represented: Harvard by 
W: C. Lane; Yale by E: J. F. Werder; Princeton 
by E. C. Richardson ; Columbia by G: H. Baker; 
Brown by R.*A. Guild; Dartmouth by M. D. 
Bisbee ; Bowdoin by G: T: Little; University of 
Vermont by H: L. Koopman; Amherst by W: I. 
Fletcher ; Colby by E: W. Hall; Hobart by C. D. 
Vail; Oberlin by A. S. Root ; University of State 


standing of a professor. 






G: W: Harris; Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology by T. UL. Andrews. W: I. Fletcher 
was chosen Chairman and G: T: Little Secretary. 

From a letter by R. C. Davis, Librarian of the 
University of Michigan, was read the following on 

THE RELATION OF THE LIBRARIAN TO THE 

FACULTY. 

It is agreed, I think, that the college librarian 
should be on an equality with the members of the 
faculty —in all the particulars that make up the 
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He will come into close relations with the 
members of the faculty, as individuals, in the fol- 
lowing ways :— 

1. In the selection of books that are bought 
especially for the departments of instruction 

The libra 





ian can assist here, materially, by his 
bibliographical knowledge. Pressure may be ex- 
erted on him to make excessive purchases in these 
special directions; but if expenditures for books 
of this character are limited by regulations, and 
the titles are all passed upon by a library com- 
mittee or council, symmetry in the growth of the 
library will be preserved, while at the same time 
friction is avoided. 
2. In the classification of the books on the 
shelves 
The chance for friction is, probably, greater 
here than elsewhere. Professors will wish to 
have some hand in this matter. It is my practice 
to consider their wishes as far as possible in the 
arrangement of the literature of their subjects on 
the shelves, and in the disposition of books that 
may reasonably be claimed by two or more depart 
ments. But this accommodation, of course, can- 
not go so far as to confuse the general scheme of 
classification for the library. 
3. In supplementing the work of instruction in 
the class-room 
The librarian can be of the greatest assistance 
to the professor in putting into the hands of his 
students the books bearing upon the work which 
he is doing 
I assume reciprocity in the matter, or an ex 
change of service and courtesy. For the libra 
rian’s knowledge of books in general, the professor 
will give his special knowledge of subjects 
W: C. LANE presented the following onthe same 
subject : — 
While the personal relations of a college libra 
ian to the members of the college faculty must 
necessarily be intimate if the library is to take its 
place as an integral part of the college organism, 
the librarian may or may not have an official con- 
nection with the faculty itself. At Harvard, the 
librarian is not a member of the faculty, and is, I 
think, inclined to congratulate himself on being 
relieved from the duty of attending faculty meet 
ings. There is, however, a library council com 
posed of six professors, the president, and the 
librarian. The chief duty of this council is to 
apportion the year’s income for the purchase of 
books among the different departments. It also 
establishes rules in regard to the use of the li- 
brary, and any matters of library administration 
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might be brought before it. The librarian not 


being a member of the faculty, library measures 





seldom or never come before the faculty for « 
cussion, 
direct consultatior etwet him and the profes 
sors interested 


At Harvard we do not feel that there would be 





any advantage inthe librarian’s being a member 
of the faculty; but in a smaller ege, especially 
in one where the libraria s able t ne to 
personal comm at with most " f tl 

st its, his pres e at faculty meetings w i 
pre bably be valued, and, if the lege were just 
beginning to develop the methods of instruction 
which are now becoming common, the adminis 
tration of the college and the library wou loubt 
less be made more har nious if rarian 


were a member of the governing | 


Ifa ege is st the tex k-lear t-by 
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On the other hand, if the college has already 
be ntoa ance n thes¢ s,a $ ictors 
are awake to its advantages, the librarian becomes, 
or should become, their ready and responsive 


assistant to carry out their wishes to the last 





gree his resources allow, and to mould all the 


administrative details of the library to this end 
In this respect the lit s of a college library 
differ noticeably from those of a publi ibrary 
rhat mythical person, the general reader, occupies 
an altogether s¢ I il ace, and t whol ( 
ganization of the library is é to supplement 
the work of the ir s es of the 
college 
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C: C. SouLe.— I regret to say that I have been 
unable to prepare the report expected. When 
talking on the subject last year, I had in mind the 
employment of a special binder, to make experi- 


ments myself; and I intended to put him on 


several styles of binding, and be able to make a 


practical report to this meeting as to price, wea 


and tear, etc., of each I did not employ the 


1 not have the 





binder, consequently d opportun- 
ity. During the last summer I was out of health, 
and unable to do any extra work beyond my 
paper on trustees for the general association. I 
will just sketch briefly the treatment which I pro- 
posed in the paper. There are two classes of 
books. One class of books, the binding of which 
is to be considered in State libraries, is law books 
and public documents bound in the style of law 


books 


documents issued in the shape of pamphlets, with 


There is another large class of public 


such imperfect binding that the librarian naturally 
wishes to put them in shape before setting them 
on his shelves. In law books it is the general cus- 


tom, sanctioned by long usage, and dear to the 
hearts of users of the books, to bind them in sheep. 
Calf or half calf is used in 


Unfortunately the sheep now used 


England, and sheep in 
this country. 
is prepared by chemical process, and is conse- 
quently friable and easily injured by weather and 
use. It fades, discolors, and is very objectionable 
as a binding. All attempts to substitute anything 
else, however, and all advice in that direction got 
from judges and lawyers,"bring out an expression 
of feeling that they prefer the look of the old 
For myself I 


think the time has arrived to get some other bind- 


binding, uniform on the shelves. 


ing, perhaps as near as possible in color and 
effect to the old one, but something more durable, 
more useful, more sensible. For pamphlets and 
public documents it was my intention to experi- 
ment to find what binding would last longest and 
look best at a very low cost. The element of use, 
the wear and tear of the hinges, and so on, need 
where documents are used only 


not come in 


occasionally. The desideratum is to get them at 


the least possible expense on the shelves in such 
shape that they may stay there 50 or 100 years, 


and look well. It might be well to experiment 


with different labels, to test different colors, 


styles, If any one here has experience 


or ideas, I would like to have them brought out 


and types 


in discussion 

Pres. Dewey.— We have all had experience 
with law books and public documents, and know 
they are the meanest of books as to bindings. I have 
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in mind whole tiers of books that have crumbled 
to pieces, having been bound with sheep as now 
Yet the average lawyer feels it is not good 
law that old foolish form. I 
experimented in Columbia in 1883, when I went 


used. 
unless bound in 


there. 
style, I said to Dr. Dwight, warden of the law 
school, “ There is not a particle of doubt that $100 
A. binding in half goat, sewed all 


Knowing the strong prejudice for the old 


spent in A. L. 
along, with vellum corners, will last twice as long 
as the present style. But a volume does n't look like 


a law book.” I was surprised and delighted when 


in the more durable, 


I followed this 


plan, and never learned that the law gotten from 


he said, “ By all means bind 


sensible way.’’ For five years 
the books was less bindir g.- 

Our question now is, Shall we have reports 
bound in half goat? Let us have any light on this 
point that 


whether we are 


any one here us, and see 


can give 
agreed that it would be wise to 
try to induce our different legislatures and those 
responsible, to use a sensible binding. Sheep cer- 
tainly is bad. We cannot wait to educate lawyers 
up to this point; it would be too difficult and too 
slow. 

T. L. Cote.—I can say a little by way of repre- 
senting a member of the New York Bar Associa- 


tion, which has perhaps the best law library in the 


country. I spent most of Monday with the gentle- 
man in charge of that library, and the subject of 
binding came up. He said that the great difficulty 
with sheep binding, as Mr. Soule said, is that it 
crumbles to pieces; it falls into a brown powder, 
and the book is not only unserviceable but very 
has within 


skin 


dirty to handle on that account. He 


three or four years adopted a “cow ” bind- 


which is the tanned skin of the cow instead of 


ing, 
the calf or sheep. It is of aroancolor. Perhaps 
it is familiar to some of you. He said it was not 


American Russia. 

Pres. DeEwey.— American Russia is cow skin of 
a red color. 

T. L. CoLte.— The difference is, it is not artifi 
the 


He has found it to be a desira- 


cially colored to deceive. It probably is 
simon-pure thing. 
ble binding. The objection that Mr. Soule raises 


does not seem to apply here, or at least is not 


strong enough to prevent use. He says the law- 
yers use the books and find no objection to them. 
It makes the library look bad at first. He has 
not used it in sets of reports. Where a few books 
out of a set of fifty or more need rebinding, he has 
used sheep; but he thinks he will change that and 


commence to bind them in cow skin as they wear out 


























Pres. DEwey.— Had he any reason for taking 
this reddish tint? Could he 
that would match the old binding 

T. L. CoLte.—I juds 
of the skin. 

Pres 


made much nearer the color of law sheep. There 


} 


not have used a color 








DrEWEY.—I am very positive it can be 


is a split cowhide of that reddish 


} 


T. L. CoLe.— I thought it was either painted or 
colored. I asked him that because I have seen 
binding in other libraries which I was told was 
sheep or some other skin painted Another law 
library is using a white-colored skin. Do you 
know what they call it ? 

Pres. DEwry.— I think likely s pig sk 

A MEMBER.—I thinkitis. Itisas ar skint 


7 


IN.— That is sheep skin 


of t hem k tan, like that used e re- 
ports of Grattar f the Virginia Cour f Ap 
peals, and the early West Virginia reports, is a 
er\ irable bindir It costs about a half more 
than other shee; The w skin bi {t 
New York Bar Association costs the same, I am 
told, in half leathe vith board sides and clot 
er on the yar Some have the board sides 
covered with marble paper 
Pres. DEWEY.— Does Mr. Johnston know whe 
t Virg ins gave that su ic tann ? 








years ago. Mr. Griswold told n it was o 
made annery, and that tannery failed \ 
binder tried to get some skins to repair w 
i su ° to fiv r Six years ag 
but lat e tannery has ne it of bus Ss 

r. L. CoL_e.— Many law li 

tle trouble with sheep. It is 
und $ t eat, | t, 
St. Louis Law Library and t 
Association a iffer ry 

i , have I { il it ali; ¢t 

asts 

Pres. DEWEY.— Do you know any law library 
using sheep that can keep it vuund for a long 
series of yea 

r. L. Cotze.—I d t f many others that 
have such serious trouble as I found the two 


I speak ot 


Pres, DEWEY.— Do you mean to imply that it 


is something in the locality or climate 


L. COLE.— Well, yes In St. L 
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it was e to gas and so in the New York Bar 
Associatior There was also the soft coal smoke 
prevailing in St. Louis. I can't say about every 
city in the West whe e se bituminous coal 
Perhaps Mr. Pickett n t something 
al t that 

( ( PICKETT.— Our ex has been 
som ng si ir to tl {f New York and St 
Lopis. Our rary wa af fre of 
I c. he value is e § $5 00K We 
Star 1 with the America S ‘ rts very 
bad « t W S¢ i Is ; nce 


income e gh t the tir I Last 
year we s er $1, n re I ad 
* ¢ } 
Ss ictions from the comn to cu he nd 
g expense ‘ ! i 


ing from half sheep to half I We intend 
to put an entire set of I ulf morocco 
Some we have in shee ure ery b ‘ tion, 
I ot so bad that ere iny ing€¢ f their 
fa from the covers; e | } ur ack 
i i ne leatne $ I m the covers 

Pres. DEwry.— Do you have trouble from the 
crumblin vf the leather? 


n vccco. Iw ke to get some definite infor 
mation on this sul of mparative cost. I 
find when I talk with gentlemen who have a great 
dea f binding to » that i tlerence Ss nm 
considered excessive it I n't war commit 
libra t the { ne in half 
morocco unles e price I very 1 ch 
excess of sl I stood it was not mu 


I shee i St.1 I aif mor co 
Pres. DEWEY l , that perfect 
{ » whate I \ e nia ay You il 
l y Iiaus 1 Sh \ ire til t t it 
ma from respons ers, for $0 t < t 
( e1 La $ a From one ft ‘ 
la kins u ca t ea twe u 
Ww e ¢ rt to a my] i | I I 
vice i ike a com At $2 a kin 
that leather ts 15 centsa i I est of 
the pr s the t of ur rea papers 
wl Sal whic i r she t 
) r k), labor, and t profit of ¢ binde: 
he price u 1 exces f« i t 
t t n f } t ( tra s have 
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customs and fashions. Binders know that people 
don’t order half turkey morocco unless they can 
pay a good price 

There is another element. Binders are in the 
habit of giving this work to their best men, and 
they use better thread, better lining paper, better 
board, and a better quality of morocco. But 
chiefly they use a better profit. 

Are you doing this experimenting, Mr. Pickett, 
with this single set, or have you adopted the policy 
for the whole library ? 

C. C. Pickett.—I am making experiments to 
see how far it is safe to go. 
should study this 


Pres. Dewry.— Librarians 


question. We agree that Russia, sheep, and calf 
are among the bad leathers that we want to get 
rid of 


The other materials we look to for durable bind- 


lurkey morocco or goat is most durable. 


ing are pig and cow skin. Other durable bindings 





are in vegetable materials. Books bound in them 


f 


stand on the shelves for years; indeed, so far as my 


observation goes, books that are not required to 
be handled a great deal, are much more durable in 
duck, or 


leather; the animal element in the leather decays, 


buckram, or even muslin, than in any 
and the vegetable bindings last longer for that rea- 
son. For those that are going to be used much, it 
cow skin. Mr. Soule 


Johnston 
is tanned in a 


is between goat, pig, and 


made the point, which Mr illustrated 
further, that sheep as now used 
way that causes it to powder. The sumac-tanned 
leather seems to be strgng, if we could get it. I 
found last year in Scotland the libraries using pig 
skin. It handsome grain, and looks 
mucl The pig skin which 


we find on old books warps and twists badly; I 


shows a 
very like morocco 
think this serious fault came from the failure to 


prepare it properly. They are doing admirable 


work on the other side in pig skin. My impres- 
sion is formed, not by personal experience, but by 
what has been said to me by others. If we could 
introduce pig skin successfully, it might be well 
because of the enormous quantity of the material 
we could get in this country, thus reducing cost. 
That is an important point to look at, whether it 


be pig skin, or cow skin, or goat; it is a duty of 


every librarian to try to induce his State, when 


sending out documents all over the world, to use 
the most durable binding it can find, and he should 
understand all the practical aspects of the ques- 
tion. Can we get any further light? 

MEMBER.— Has pig-skin binding been tried to 
stand this climate or not? 


show whether it will 


I have one book with that kind of binding—a 
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dictionary. I don’t think it will stand the action 
of gas. I think it will crack. 

G: C. Gitmore.— Pig skin has been found more 
durable for saddles than anything else. It would 
be well to find out some factory where they tan 
pig-skin leather for saddles to find out how cheaply 
it could be furnished and also something about its 
durability in saddles. 

Pres. DEwEY.— We all know the pig-skin sad- 
dle is exposed to rain and sunshine. 

J. P. Dunn.— The pig is one of the pachyderms, 
and its skin is much thicker than that of the goat; 
but when you come to make a hinge out of it and 
put it on the back of a book, it must be reduced 
to a thinner condition. These goat skins are Ger- 
man morocco, are they not ? 

Pres. Dews#?.— What do you mean by German 
morocco ? 

J. P. Dunn.— Morocco made 
That is perhaps what Mr. Pickett is talking about 
when he said $1.10 for half morocco. The state- 
ment is made as if that is genuine Turkish mo- 


in Germany. 


rocco. I find the price of German morocco is the 
same all over the country; it runs from 85 cents to 
95 cents, which is the cheapest that can be had. 
Pres. Dewry.— The Hausmann morocco is the 
It is Turkey morocco, but not nec- 
It is a goat skin with 
Persian morocco is 


best grade. 
essarily made in Turkey. 

a strongly grain. 
goat also, but from a smaller animal, and it is a 


marked 


poorer and much cheaper skin. 

J. P. Dunn.— The cheapest I can get German 
morocco for is 80 cents to 85 cents for ordinary 
I get good full sheep binding for 55 cents. 
My impression is that the trouble with the binding 


Svo. 


is not in the way the skins are tanned, but it comes 
a good deal from the way they clean them in the 
bindery. The binders use oxalic acid to wash off 
the book, and unless it is very carefully used it 
spoils the skin. I have my binder put on very 
little and take it off very quickly. I think that is 
the cause of most of the binding rotting. 

Pres. DEwey.— Why do you use full instead of 


half sheep ? 


J. P. Dunn.— Because it is the custom of the 
country. 
Pres. Dewey.—Do you think it is a good 


custom ° 

J. P. Dunn.— Yes. When I rebind part of a 
set of books, I don’t want to put them in a differ- 
ent binding 

Pres. Dewey.— Half and 
exactly alike on the shelves ? 

J. P. Dunn.— Yes. As matter of fact, a full 


full sheep look 











side will wear betterthan a paper side, if you don’t 


get a skin that will rip and tear. Some skins, you 
know, will roll up and spoil. 


F: M. Crt 


NDEN.— My experiments have shown 
results exactly as indicated; viz. that morocco is 
the best leather, and sheep skin is out of the ques- 





tion. As regar 
books that 
handling, 


ls pig skin I know nothing For 
on the shelves without much 
After 


ey seem to be 


remain 


able materials are best 


veg 





being on the shelves thirty years, tl 
ks handsomely 


ago, begin to show 


weakening at the hinges 


just as good as ever, whereas bos 


bound in leather ten years 
signs of crumbling and 
These points we can consider fairly settled. Of 
far as I know, setting 


skin, about which I know nothin 





for books used but little, duck or buckram 
R. B. Poor, of N. Y.—I agree with what M: 


Crunden said about morocco. The question is 


whether you get morocco or not. Persian and 


German morocco are two different things. Persian 


morocco is even worse than sheep skin. The dz 
color turns brown and breaks at the 


binder has di 


hinges 


scarded it. There is a great variety 


of moroccos. Of course you know the genuine 
Levant morocco is the best thing to use, but it is 
very expensive. We have a great deal of sheep skin 
that is worked up into morocco. They take a 


mould with the stamp of a genuine goat skin and 


then stamp the sheep skin, and so get regular 


morocco grain. Only an an determine 


whether it is sheep or goat skin 


expert 


} ¢ 


Pres. DEwey.— Some of the best 


not distinguish it. I had a book bound in what 


purported to be morocco, and 


ought it to a 


skilful binder, and asked if the leather was gen- 


morocco, He examined it carefully, anc 


uine 
finally said: “ I cannot tell unless you let me take 
the book to pieces and get z 
leather.” 


I. P 


octavos in half 


DunN.— For how muct 
morocco ? 
A MEMBER.— From §$1 t 


J. P 


Dunn.— There is that much 





between genuine Turkish morocco and the Ger 
man morocco 

A MEMBER.—The Ti sh Levant is the 
most expensive skin I have had small 8vos 
bound for 75 cents in Turkish morocco, and 
Harper's for $1.25 The book comes to pieces 
before the cover breaks. That is the greatest 


difficulty I have, altogether the gr 
D. V 
or does the book break in two at the back ? 


atest 


R. JOHNSTON.— Do the signatures fall out, 
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I had 


Ans.— Sections fall out; pull right out 





some books bound for 90 cents avolume. I would 
rather pay $1.10 now and get stronger binding 

F: M. CRUNDEN.—I don’t know what may be 
the different price ft n the different parts 
f the , but the lowest price mentioned yet 
I car y at least t ‘ For such 
books as you have referred we s not pay 
more than 80 cents. $1 r $1.25 seems a very 
high price We get genuine m binding, 
Harper's magazine, I think, for ¢ ents 

Pres. DEwWEY.— Is yours genuine mor ? 

F: M. CRUNDEN.— Yes, genuine morocco I 
am not quite sure whether it is 60 cent or 8o cent 
rake the highest price, and it is lower an any 
mentione yet 

J. P. Dunn.—Can y t whether this lea ! 
is Persian or German mor 

F: M. CRUNDEN.—It is Turke cco. It 
has a good grain, and the books are well sewed 
We have no trouble, except with those |! ks that 
are subjected to hard usage; then the difficulty is 


We often rebind in the 


want to speak of a paper prepared so 
| pa} | 


with the sew ng 


covers. I 


as to look like parchment. I have seen it used 
for the corners of books. It med to me to be 
a very durable substance It is parchment paper 


a. Ses % 


I2mos, Or 


0K.— We have used it in binding 
something like that, and it is very 


lurable. The $4.10 binding for 8vos is the bind 


ing we put on our books for retail trade; it 
he best morocéd bind that can be had, and is 
us cheap as it can be done in this quality lhere 
seems to be u difference between Per aun and 
German moro It is out of n ne We have 
und 12m ‘ s close to that size, in 
juantities, as vas 5S cents. I suppose it as 
1 as the a i brary uses We ha an 
enormous a I f bi ng to do in the course 


DEewEY.— Ther | 
by Mr. Johnston regarding sumac tanning \ 


Pres 





binder who uses large q tities of ather wished 
a certain leather, and fou that he « no et 
t this untry He ted f it from 
England, and | ight a sample to a er 

leather me New York, and said, “ If i can 
furnis leather ke that, I ca r t every 
year And they furnished it, though it took them 
some months to learn to mat r samples. If 
we want sumac-tanned sheep or pig skin, or what- 


ever it may be, this Association, through a ¢ 


certainly induce ome 


tent committee, can 


to tan leather suitable for the purpose 
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I think New York pays less than 20 cents a 
volume for binding our session laws. You can 
understand that a man who contracts to bind doc- 
uments at such a price, to furnish the leather for 
the book and the leather for the labels, and so on, 
at 20 cents a volume, must use everything of the 
kind 


other States do the same thing. If you could get 


cheapest and most shoddy A good many 


two or three States to bind a book properly, it 


would serve as a model forthe rest. I understand 


from most of you that you have very little tooling 


on your books. Our binding bills are large enough 


5S 


to secure us a discount from the binder’s regular 


prices of 25 percent. ‘They were so at Columbia» 
and will be even larger at Albany. Butthat point 
was based on the specifications as to the leather, 


the board, and the quality of thread. I think we 
get as low a price as can be got for good work 
I feel as I did at Milwaukee when some figures 
were given from Indianapolis, where they claimed 
to bind for 50 per cent of what it cost us,— there 
must be some mistake as to quality or as to cost. 


I have tried very hard to do it, and doubt if you 
A. Turkey b ing 
F: M. ¢ tr Har- 


always 


RUNDEN.— We pay 60 cents f 
full duck. We 


copies 


per's magazine bound in 
bind our reference 


lasts better than the best leather. 


morocco at So cents 
Dewey.— Does the duck last better than 
> 


cCOs 


Pres 
the 8o-cent 
F: M. C 
kept on the shelves for reference will be in 


condition twenty years from now than those b 


mor 


RUNDEN.— I think that the magazines 


better 
ind 


1 


in full morocco 





MEMBER.— Does it pay to use silk, for strength 


purely, on a volume like an index, used for refei 


} 


ence purposes right along ? 


Pres. DEWEY.— Would it not be wise to con- 


ue this cc and let them take 


ymmmittee on Dinding, 
the results of this discussion 


tions during the year, and have next 


72) } ling } 


recommendations for bind 


< 
= 
Ir Me 
f 


documents ? 

D. V. R 
his books 
or are simply sprinkled 


F: M 


ask Mr. Crunden if 


are burnished and have vellum corners, 


JOHNSTON.— I 


CRUNDEN.— Simply sprinkled, and not 


vellum corners, but leather corners. Occas ally, 
when we have a set of nice books come in, we 
have them bur hed or gilded, but the binder: 
lon't charg Line g extra for it Lie its 


them in for the re 
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morocco, 12mo. We make the binding as simple 


as possible. 
D. V. R. JoHNston.— Our binder told 
a book. 


must have 15 cents for burnishit 


me he 





Pres. DEwry.— Fifteen cents will cover the ex- 
pense of gilding the top of an ordinary 8vo. The 
burnishing alone costs only 2 or 3 cents. Was 





Mr. Cook, of A. C. McClurg & Co.,1 


tions of 100 copies ? 











H. H. Coox.— They were sets of Ilolmes, and 
Dickens, and books of that kind — 15 or 20 sets ata 
time ; and we were trying to e a handsome book 

Pres. Dewry.— The t of « e is very hand- 
some 1 . 2 t l shed 
With as lust w work i ind 
soil the practis 1 treati i 
book as if t, shing the 
down with S 1 surta f ’ 
which th ist Is very eas she lo ull 
the volumes wou cons rhis sts 
only a few cents 

Shall we continue this committ for another 
year, with the view of getting « te recommenda 
tions? I move Mr. Johnst be ap] ted a con 
mittee on binding for the S year, for tl 
special purpose of ¢ this i stigat 
Voted 

Pres. DEWEY ['wo or three have asked me ir 
regard to membership in this sectior Our 
st des s) As I said this mor gy 
tk vf State raries the hearts of 
many besides the incumbents the position of 
State librarian. We wish to give toa f you the 
most hearty welcome That of se is not ne 
essary for participation in this discuss I hope 
any of you wishing to join this section will give in 


your names at the clo 
GILMORE machine 
} 


bottom of this troubie 


G:C — I think the splitting 


is at the 


any book-covering experience, but in roll-covering 
I have. When we get a splitting machine that 
ca spital l a i lll, Sé€ 
eral times, it can easily make t r four thick 
nesses of this leathe 

Pres. DEwry.— Binders ther for 
titles 

D. V. R. JOHNSTON | s ire t 


Pres. Dewrey.— Mr. J s W get much 
nformati next vear that will be of great value 
tous. I had a strange experience not long ago 
with binders New \ k, i strating the diff 
cultv of be ng certain about kins I r 
some books bound in lurkis or 
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Hausmann skin, without limit as to price. The their laws the subject I have therefore pre 
books came, and I wrote back that they had used __ pared the following synopsis of the laws of the 
Persian morocc rhey sent four or five letters, States and Territor from the best authorities 
and tried to convince me that I was ’ ssible,.and offer r what may be wort 
ind finally sent ur f é zler from I t is accurate , bn 1 t 
Ww it bou t s} That rascal t lrante art of 
t V n t i er was \ line 1 
ALABAMA, Distr t is ma y Secretary 
ras leg = 4 
lurk m I aske Tes wi of State ; . eg 188 
yous i il I ~ om ed 1 
i Ww qu es m i tw es { 
the est . t I f r 
iWS al t é S t States 
was > 102 I 1 \ t W i t 
Ilausma kins s than $33 a doz Arizona. D u made by Secreta 
New York.” Yet the \ S were rt i Rev. 5S ) 
‘ W tha , . I | Ss ex \ p 
| 
l W i \ t e, al x . ia 
t t they w 4 man t 1 s State Libra 
I what ,w ¢ ex] | nan 
vec \fter s x A ‘ ARKANSA I " the 
‘ } 1) — < 
‘ i i Ww ~ ‘ . ,w t in, ler 
( , 2 
erm 3137, 3140 of \I lDigest S84 


W Ww w take 1 S I r } me furnis the: 
. { 
xchan Sta $s, W gore . States I s s side act 


exchange a locun ts with ot r States by sec 





out ex nator s t ull t State ar { 1574 » ) I States is ob i 
lerritoria rari is] a brief statement of , 
FLorIpa. D s ma b Secre 
their system f ex i refer ces t the 
tary { State, w : ff iria der 
Statutory authority, and an expression of opinion 
i . chap. 140 of McClella Digest (1881 Supply 


as to whether the system in use was satisfactory 
At the same time I forwarded the latest Indiana 
] ’ heck ] ld . fer GEORGIA. Distribution is made by the State 


cgocuments and a check list I ider es, oflering 
to supply deficiencies as far as poss ble. I re I rarial inder sé 115, 121 of the Code of 
ceived answers from ten libraries; viz. Arizona, 1°52. Upplying other states appears discretion- 
F ont that if ie nut we ; ital 
Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachu- 4/Y, ©xcept that it is | A t exchange 
t Supren ( rt re x 


setts, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio,and Wisconsin, 45 ie 
and several 





of these gave wrong references to IDAH 
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ILLINOIS. Distribution is made by the Secre- 
tary of State, who is ex-officio librarian, under 
secs. 58-6o of chap. 127 Rev. Stats. of 1889. 


Supplying other States is obligatory. 


Distribution of laws is made by 
Secretary of 5594 Rev. Stats., 1881), 
of journals by the State Librarian (Acts of 1880, 


p. 59), Supreme Court reports by the Law Libra- 


INDIANA. 


State (sec. 


rian in his discretion. Supplying other States is 
authorized only on a basis of equal exchange. 
Department reports are in discretionary control 
of the departments. Some advance towards re- 
form in exchange was made at the last session of 


the Legislature, and more is expected at the next. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Distribution of documents is made by 

126 McLains 

He is required to supply 


IOWA. 
the Secretary of State under sec 
(18535). 


Rev. Stats 


States that reciprocate in kind. The law is con- 


sidered satisfac tory in the State. 


KANSAS. Distribution is made, as to other 


States, by the State Librarian, excepting depart- 
ment reports, which are sent out at the discretion 
The Librarian's authority is 


found in secs. 1953, 3646, 3648, and 6682 of the 


of the departments. 


Gen'l Stats. of 1889. The Librarian is of opinion 


that all exchanges should be made through one 


officer. 


KENTUCKY. The State Librarian is required 


to furnish session laws4o the other States by sec. 
8, chap. 67 of the Gen’l Stats. of 1888. There 
appears to be no provision as to any other 


documents 





LouIstIaANA. Distribution is made by the Libra- 


rian under direction of the Secretary of State, by 
author- 
The 


is not satisfactory, but it is thought that no 


whom he is appointed. Other States are 
ized to be supplied on the exchange system. 
law 
change involving additional expense could be 
made. 
MAINE. The Governor is authorized to furnish 


three copies of the laws and one each of the 
Supreme Court reports, and all other documents 
printed by the State, to the governors of other 


States, by sec. 84, chap. 2, Rev. Stats. 1883. 


MARYLAND 
to send one copy each of the laws, journals, and 


The State Librarian is required 


documents to the executive departments of other 


States, art. 55, sec. 7 Public Gen’l Laws (1888). 


MASSACHUSETTS. Distribution is made by the 


Secretary of the Commonwealth, under chap. 440, 
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Acts of 1889, and other laws. The system is 


considered satisfactory. 


MICHIGAN. The State Librarian is authorized 
to make exchanges with other States of all docu- 
ments printed by the State, by sec. 303 of Howell’s 
Statutes (1582). 

MINNESOTA. The State Librarian is required 


to furnish other States with laws, reports, and 
documents, by sec. 60, p. 92 of vol. 1, and sec. 34, 
p. 62, vol. 2 of the Statutes (1878 and 1888). 
Mississippi. The Secretary of State is required 
to furnish two copies of the laws and journals to 
the executive of each State, by sec. 209 Rev. 
Code of 1880, and to exchange Supreme Court 
reports by sec. 266 of the same. 
MIssou RI. 
to furnish three copies of the laws to other States, 
Stats. of 1889; and the State 


Librarian is authorized to exchange reports of 


The Secretary of State is required 
by sec. 6578 Rev 


Supreme Court by sec. 8212 of the same. 


MONTANA. 


NEBRASKA. The State Law Librarian is re- 
quired to furnish one copy of every book or 
pamphlet published by the State to each other 


State, for use of the State Library, by sec. 14, 
chap. 85 of the C 
NEVADA. The Secretary of State 


to furnish copies of the laws, journals, and Su- 


ympiled Stats. (1885). 


S re juired 


preme Court reports to other States, by secs. 1793 


and 2561, Gen’l Stats. of 1885. The system is con 


sidered satisfactory, but an improvement would 


probably not meet with opposition. 


New HAMPSHIRE. The Secretary of State 


furnishes copies of State publications to other 
States on an exchange basis, under various laws 
(see sec. 6, p. 71, sec. 7, p. 50, etc., Gen’l Laws 
of 1878. The system gives satisfaction, and is 


accompanied by a practice of cutting off States 


that do not reciprocate, which is worthy of 


imitation. 
NEw JERSEY. 
to supply other States with all State publications, 


rhe State Librarian is required 


by sec. 9, p. 425 of Supplement to Rev. Stats. of 

N. J. (1887). 
New YORK. 

made by the State Librarian under the authority 


Distribution to other States is 
of the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State, conferred by chap. 529 of the Laws of 1889. 

New Mexico. Distribution to other States is 
made by the Territorial Librarian under super- 
vision of the Board of Trustees of the library 
(Laws of 1889, p. 93). The system is considered 

















fairly satisfactory, but could be amended without 
much opposition. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 
required to supply laws 


The Secretary of State is 


and Supreme Court 
reports to other States by 


3641 of the Code of 1883. 


secs. 3632, 3635, and 
No provision is made 
as to journals and other documents 

NorTH DAKOTA. 


Onto. The Governor is made the for 


supplying other States with documents by sec. 73 


agent 


Rev. Stats. of 1890, but I am informed that the 


distribution is in fact made by the Secretary of 


State. The library does not take any care of any- 
thing but laws and Supreme Court reports, and, 
judging from a recent article in the Zsbrary jour 
nail, is not in a hopeful condition. 

The Secretary of State 


OREGON. is required to 


furnish copies of laws and journal to other States 
by sec. 3964 Hill’s Annotated Laws of 1887 
PENNSYLVANIA. The laws of this State con 
cerning public documents were revised in 1887, 
and the State Librarian was given entire control 





of the distribution to other States of all public 


documents. Brightly’s Purden’s Digest, Supple 


ment, p. 2373. 


RHODE ISLAND. Distribution of laws is by the 


Secretary of State, who is ex-officio librarian, 
chap. 20, Public Stats. 1882; and 


under sec. 8, 


Governor is authorized to exchange any public 
documents with other States by sec. 9, chap. 20 of 
same. 

SouTH CAROLINA. The State Librarian is 


required to furnish copies of the journals, acts, 


reports, etc., to other States by secs. 37, 38, and 


2107 of the Gen’! Stats. of 1882. 


/ 


SouTH DAKOTA. 
The 
to furnish all documents to other States, by secs 
34, 35 and 39 of the Code of 1884. 


TENNESSEE. State Librarian is required 


TEXAS. 
furnish all documents to other States, by art. 272 
Sayle’s Civil Stats. (1889). 


The Secretary of State is required to 


) 


UTAH. 
VERMONT. 
to supply the laws t 


The Secretary of State is required 
States, by sec. 
The State Li 
given custody of the Supreme Court reports, but 


» the other 


4572 Rev. Laws of 1880. brarian is 
no provision is made by law for supplying them 
or the legislative documents to other States. 


VirGINIA. The Secretary of the Common- 
wealth is required to supply laws to other States, 





















n appears 








WASHINGTON. ‘The Librarian is authorized to 
exchange Supreme Cou r ts with other libra 
rie sec 2011 4 € { ISS], pr sion 
appear is t ther 

WeEsT VIRGINIA rhe Secret f State is 
authorized to furn | { State I at s 
on an exchange ba I hap. 1 1, and 
chap. 15, sec. 4 of the ¢ r SS 

WISCONSIN rhe | irian is authorized t 
supply other States on an exchange basis, by sec 
372 Sanborn and Berryman’s Annotated Stats 
(1889 This system is satisfactory to the State 

WYOMING rhe Secretary of the Territory was 
authorized to exchange 1 at s with her 
States, by sec. 1428 Re Stats f 1887. What 
the State has ¢ e ' ‘ 

From the for g it is evident that there un 
injudicious diversity of systems in the States; but 
it is more paintu t that there are a num- 
ber of librarians and other distributing agents 
who are not doing their duty \ few States 
evidently do not contemplate furnis] some of 
their documents — especially slative and docu 
mentary journals —to other States, as they have 
mly 2 r 3 f them printed A number of 
State libra d t keep anvtl but laws ar 
Supreme ( rt re] Ss, « t desire to receive 
other documents, a will make no endeavor to 
furnish other cul ts t ther State On the 
whole, I think the t serious q n confront 
ing us is how i e State ans to perform 
their legal duties 

I see 1 s I t Ss qu t » eX ept a 
resort to the ycott by those librarians who are 
ready and willing to furnish their documents to 
other States. So k as the tinue to do so, 
without exacti un | t i eturn, the 
whole evil w cor ie as it ex The avail 
able fulcrum for this er will in all cases be 
found in the session laws and Suprer ( rt 
reports, which all State aria are desiro f 

obtaining, and w h are of sufficie t rtance 
to impress the m f he thicia n case 
the librari: ntinu lict. I therefore re 

ommend, he memb f this A ition 
enter into a solemn compact not to furnish, or, 
so far as in their power lie permit to be fur- 
nished, any State pul ! f any kind to any 
State that will not hereafter fur h all its publi 
cations to all the States represented in the com- 
pact; 2, that a circular be sent to all State 


librarians not originally in the compact, asking 
them to join in it; 3, that all those who do not 
reply by a fixed time, and all those who, on 
account of the condition of their laws, cannot 
comply, be blacklisted, and cut off from any 
supply until they are ready to enter the compact, 
and supply deficiencies from this date; 4, that 
those entering into the compact pledge their words 
to supply past deficiencies as far as possible; 5, 
that a State which furnishes all its publications 
be entitled to receive all the publications of the 
other States without regard to the number or 
character of such publications; 6, that when any 
State is blacklisted, the Governor and Judges of 
the Supreme Court thereof be notified of the 
same and the reasons therefor, and be furnished 
copies of the circular sent to the Librarian. 
Respectfully submitted, 


J- P. Dunn, Jr. 


D. V. 


they don’t care? There was a box sent by us to 


R. JoHNsTON.— What good will it do if 


a certain State library, with freight paid as far as 
we could pay it in advance. A small balance was 
due, and they would not pay the charges on the 
box. We sent word that, if they would pay the 
balance, and report the amount, we would send 
it back to them. This was not done, and the box 
came back to Albany 


A. 5S 
ciples involved in the report 


BATCHELLOR.— I favor the general prin- 
We have practiced 
them in New Hampshire, so far as we have had 


l State 


control of the State publications in the 


Library, and we need a little legislation, which we 
expect to get this winter, putting more complete 
control in the hands of the State Librarian. 

Mr. DuNN moved the adoption of his report. 

After general discussion 

G: C: GILMORE 


accepted, and laid over for the year. 


that the report be 
Voted 


J. P. DUNN moved the adoption of the resolu- 


moved 


tion adopted by “The American Association for 


the Advancement of Science,” in regard to the 


distribution of U. S. documents 
D.V 
appointed a committee to forma plan of action, 
he results of 
Voted. 


move a committee of five to 


R. JoHNSTON.— I move that Mr. Hovey be 


to act upon that plan, and report t 
his action at the next annual meeting. 

ae 
draft, in the form of a bill for the legislatures, a 


CoLe.— I 


definite proposal of library laws for the govern- 


ment of State libraries and the distribution of 


public documents, embodying our platform in the 


bill form, and such other matters as the com- 
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mittee may see fit, in harmony with the platform 
adopted at St. Louis, as contained in the printed 
Voted. 


Voted that a committee be appointed, whose 


address in the hands of the members. 
business it shall be to examine into the laws re- 
quiring the distribution of documents, to bring to 
bear, for the enforcement of those laws, such pres- 
sure as is in their power, and, if necessary, to write 
to governors and secretaries of State that the des- 
ignated officers are not carrying out the laws. 

T. L. COLE reported at length on the 
This report 


present 
condition of State and law libraries. 
was accepted and will be printed by the Bureau of 
Education, with other statistical reports laid before 
this Conference. 

A recess was taken till 8.30 Thursday morning. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. II, 1590, 5.30 A. M. 


Pres. DEWEY read a letter from R. R. Bowker, 


and exhibited proofs of the lists of the recent State 
publications of New York and Massachusetts, and 
State libraries of 


explained the importance to 


having the same work printed for all the States. 


Voted, That a committee be appointed to notify 
the State librarians that Mr. Bowker is doing this 
work at his own expense, and to urge their coép- 
eration in making the work accurate and com- 
plete. 


A number of letters were read from gov- 


State superintendents 


ernors, secretaries of State, 





of education, and State librarians, approving the 


work of the Association and promising coéperation. 





Also letter from Chairman Russell, of the House 


Committee on Printing, and from the Postmaster- 


General as to reduction in postage on library 


b« »¢ ks. 


sugar,” an extract, remarkable for its discourtesy 


Also, as a “ pickle to go with our maple 


and its ignorance of the character, aims, and 


methods of the American Library Association, 
from the report of the New Jersey State Libra- 
rian, Nov. 1889, 

After 


State librarians, it was 


discussion regarding appointments of 


Voted, That when there shall be a vacancy in the 
position of State librarian, an impersonal petition, 
mentioning no candidate, be made by this Associa- 
tion, that the place be filled on account of qualifi 
cations, and not by reason of the politics of the 
applicant, and that the Executive Board inform 
the members of opportunities for making such 
petitions. 

Voted, That if the Executive Board shall deem it 
advisable, this Association shall meet in Decem- 
ber, 1890. 

Voted, That the meeting in San Francisco be 
called two days before the A. L. A., in order to 
give the entire time to the work of this Association. 





































































































FRIDAY, 5 


C: C. Pickett, Assistant 


Association 


rhe above officers and 
William H. Egle, State Lil 
Talbot H. Wallis, ex-State 


Mr. PICKETT gave not 





men. to the tit yn 
“American State and La 
tion,’’ and it was vote 
provided by t st 
Voted, That those not 








> 
TRUSTEES’ SECTION, A. L. A. 
A meeting of trustees of libraries present atthe = s ld tit the Ex t ( mittee, w 
twelfth annual me f the A. L. A. was he f ‘ \ 
f r the Pp JSC f £ ' 3 *"] ste se } ~ va , 
He ] Ada Ss, G f | 4 
e, Mass. ( Prof. Hist J a . 
k | I t ) M 1{ \ 
Garland, Pu I t 1 Ww 
John M. Glenn, New Re y 
re, Md.: E.C. Hove the Tw \ ‘ ; 
, Mass.; Rev. He 
t Ca Ma - J. ¢ ™ 
f Tewksbury, Mass ' 
| I ary of Ar f . 
¢ t of Univers f ; to 
N. Y.; Miss D. K mais 1 
; Y. City; ¢ es ( ‘ \ f oe 
. Sou Public brary of | k , Mass I I ! 
i Mr. Sexton was elected tempora Cl i . . 
| and Mr. Glenn, temporary Secretar P f nna 
It was moved that t s Ass i be Li le ea f 
“ The Trustees’ Section of the American Library | = . was ‘ A nnend A 
Association,” and that it be composed of all mem-  pecolution t ames of aes and 
bers of the A. L. A. who are, or have been, or at 4, lea ' . . _s , names 
any time shall be, members of governing boa : f a - - present during 
of libraries. Adopted. the « — \1L.A 
It was moved that ten iry Officers b It was n it , rea t. 12, 
elected to the same positions for the « year 80 efe e f to 
Adopted t 





It was m 


The following officers were elected :— ns _ ae c pee - 7 
President. n with u 1 ou 7 . 
Melvil Dewey, Director N. Y. State Library 
Vice-President. : 1 ane 
; W: H. H. Taylor, State Librarian of Minnesota . cae pile Exece ar = te ; 
Secr ry and 7 “rer ca 


TRUSTEES’ SECTION. 


30 A.M ny State or law it who are i 





rarian of Pent a 


Librarian of ( fo! i . t t f | 


e of a proposed a \ ¢ 
i t i ! 
vy Librarians i I " 
subn it for at 1 2 sta { A r 1 5 
\ i ! 
ctly «¢ nect witl Int special W 
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Trustees’ Section, be printed immediately, and 
distributed to libraries and trustees. Adopted. 

Mr. Soule and Mr. Glenn were appointed a com- 
mittee to have printed and distributed these pa- 
pers; and $55 were subscribed by the members 
present towards defraying the expenses of this 
work. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 

Note.— All trustees and members of governing 
boards of libraries of any kind are invited to unite 


with us in perfecting and strengthening this organ- 
ization; and those who are willing to do so, are 
requested to send to our Secretary, Mr. Glenn, 
with their names and official designations, $2, the 
annual fee needed to constitute them members of 
the A. L. A., of which we are a section. 
Puiny T. SEXTON, Chairman, 
Palmyra, N. Y. 
Joun M. GLENN, Secretary, 
12 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

Pres. DEWEY, on taking the chair, described 
the movement which resulted last July in the for- 
mation of the Association at Albany, and the 
favorable circumstances under which it began its 
work for the 880 libraries in New York. He then 
introduced the first topic, 

STATE CLEARING-HOUSES FOR DUPLICATES, 


and showed that the work of receiving, arranging, 
and distributing duplicates could be done effect- 
ively and successfully only at the expense of the 
State by an officer especially selected for that 
purpose at the State library. 

A MEMBER.—Is it proposed to catalog dupli- 
cates? 

Pres. Dewey.— That would be too expen- 
sive. My idea is to make brief slips of the 
books received, to send to a library a package of 
the slips for any subject, and after it has made its 
selection to forward the volumes. Again, a libra- 
rian gets together and sends his duplicates to the 
capital. He is informed that he has, say $60, to his 
credit; he looks over our 100,000 duplicates and 
picks out what he wants, up to $60. 

D. V. R. JouNston.— We have many tons of 
pamphlets. To simply cord them up took over a 
week 

A Member.— If a librarian had books of con- 
siderable value, he might want to put some price 
on them. 

Pres. Dewry.— If dissatisfied with the price 
given them by the expert, he can easily buy them 
back at the same figure. Every State has tons of 
printed matter that it does not want, and very 
often choice things are destroyed. Many people 
clear their book-shelves and throw away pam- 
phlets which librarians are delighted to have. 

A. L. Peck.—I wanted a certain number to 
complete a set of pamphlets, and the dealers 





asked me $9 for it. Ina house cleaning I found 
that number ina grate. If we could send to the 
State library all we do not want and select what 
we need, the privilege would be invaluable. 

Pres. Dewry.—The State, by paying a trained 
man to do this kind of work, would give its 
duplicates twenty times their present value. One 
of the brightest and broadest of the professors at 
Columbia once spoke of a lot of waste pamphlets 
he had. A gentleman, looking anxiously for certain 
things in that line, spoke to him about them. 
“TI have been all over them,”’ said he, “with 
the greatest care; there is not a thing there that 
is of the slightest use.” “ But,” says the other, 
“ will you let me have them if I send for them?” 
“ Certainly, send for them; but I am ashamed to 
give such rubbish to any one, for I have taken out 
everything of value.” They were brought and 
dumped in a corner. Before half of them had 
been looked over $13 worth of pamphlets were 
found that had been ordered, and for which the 
gentleman was waiting a chance to pay. It isa 
most pernicious policy for a librarian to assume 
to say of a lot of pamphlets, Send that to the paper 
mill, we don’t need it. He should pay close 
attention to what he thinks is valuable, and send 
the rest to an impartial authority. 


On motion it was unanimously 

Voted, That the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity be requested to establish a clearing-house for 
duplicates, and to offer to librarians the privilege 
of sending to this clearing-house all publications 
for which they have no use. 

P. T. SeExton.— While much interested in the 
idea as already elaborated, it has occurred to me 
that it may be pushed still further. Among small 
libraries, whose resources are limited, there may 
be those that will at times find upon their shelves 
books which have been read in the community, 
have ceased to be of special use there, and which 
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it would be well to exchange for other books. 
Could not the clearing-house be that 
direction ? 


iseful in 


Pres. DEWEY.— There may be a scientific Ger 
man periodical in a library in a community where 


there is not a man that can read it. Some libraries 


y 


have gifts of excellent novels, when they use on 


uld send 


scientific books. Two libraries like these c 
into the clearing-house what each did not require, 
and take what each needed. 


CO-OPERATION 
THE 


BETWEEN 
ATIONAI 
THE 


THE 
INSTITIt 


LIBRARIES 
rIONS OF 


AND 
EDU‘ 
STATE. 


A. L. Peck.— The State of New York 


annually sends out a trained corps of teachers to 
give instruction at teachers’ institutes. I suggest 


requested to give at least 


that these instructors be 


one session, or part of a session, to showing the 


usefulness of the library to the pul schor 


Let the teachers interest themselves in the 


reading 


of the children, and in this manner interest the 
children in what is most helpful and elevating 
Pres, DEwEY.— The Regents have lately intro- 
duced in the academies of the State a new course 
in American and in English literature, and a 
course in English reading Both look in this 
direction. The proposition to do this was most 
warmly endorsed by the principals who considered 
it. The country is ripe for this thing. The best 


teachers are all cooperate with 


anxious to | 


us, as 
witness the admirable address of Senator Patterson 


the other night. 


SHALL THE STATE 
LIBRARIES <¢ 


GRANT SUBSIDIES TO 


ONTROLLED BY INDIVID 


DEWEY.— Most of you know that s 


States feel apprehensive of this giving of bounties 


Pres. me 
The New York law began by granting to the 
larger libraries in the subsidy of 
$5,000 for every 75,00 and 
later, through the efforts of Mr. Peck, who is with 


larger cities a 


volumes circulated, 
us, the law was extended to smaller libraries on 


the basis of $1,000 for each 15,000 of circulation 

A. L 
had the pleasure of being a teacher 
the Board of 


that time I had the selection of al 


PEcK.— For the last fifteen years I have 

under the 
supervision of Regents During 
the books and 


all the apparatus that has been bought with the 


Regents’ money, and with the appropriation of 
You that the 
Regents first published a small manual called the 
In that manual you will find 


my own city will remember 


University Manual. 
a list of books. 


The Regents recommended that 


N. Y¥. LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


















all books 


schools 


purchased with their money for 


should be sel 


then got out a second edition Chis was enlarged 
Final he list became so large that it was printed 
as a separate book. I believe every cent of money 
spent for books was well spent. The books were 
constantly used. I also believe that libraries with 
these subsidies have nor t whatever to purchase 


books that would be worthless or injurious to the 


community I think that the Board of Regents 
should annually prepare a t of books, and that 
only books mentioned there s ild be counted 
in awarding the subsidy Ihe State should act as 
a supervisory board the selection of books, and 
librarians a t jue 1, Who are willing 
to improve the | taste, will fall i line 
immediate 

Miss E. M. Cor Of the ex ney of ce r 
si pl have t the sli est doubt, because it 1s 
perfectly pla > my m that the ger t f 
the State of New York has been abused, ar is 
beir { ibused n some irics W ch are bene 
ficiaries A class of books circulate with creat 
freedom which should not be in the hands of our 
young people lo have a censorship a wise 
t gy, W hI} may be arranged. It certainly 


could not be done in the manner Mr. Peck 
" 





ests, by a St, be use that would cut outa 

arge number of vy publications. Stanley’s 
book, for instance t be pu ased under 
such a censorship, u it had appeared on the 
list What wou ! r t as library 
might not be right in another library. A censor 
ship er su a library as e! be exercised 
in a different wa I think the board of super- 
visors $s i c la elected by the State, 
or perhaps by e Boa ez ts themselves 
In either case this | ird s uld i uire nt the 
actual circu 1 of every library that receives 





Pre DEWEY rhe recent action of the Boare 
ot Regents ndicate that thi supervision Ss 
in their line They expect every library that 
enjoys the privileges of exemption from taxation 


to make a sufficient report to the proper officer 


I believe that officer should be the State Librarian 
As soon as competent irians can be put in 
charge of the work, they should make sworn 
reports of the facts rhese reports would be 


made a basis to determine what 


enjoy from the State further advantags 


Again, 


in case of secondary schools, we issue a certificate 


giving the Standing of each, after inspection by 


the Regents’ inspector. In that way once a year 
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A MEMBER.— Supp 


where the Catholics 





wanted the censorship } 








Pres. DeEwry.— If tl 


ate, a W i 
ix some K ey 
P. T. SEXTON It 
e sup tl 
ests ra 
t m t i 
, ’ 
lv < ta o _ 
" 
ary, W 
t $ \ 


asurer for the remain 
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| free journey is taken with a choice company of 
the elect, those clever and congenial people who 
constitute the noble army of book-lovers, and 
who are, indeed, the chosen out of all the earth. 


Truly, the journeyings of the A. L, A. are “ worthy 


of the golden prime of good Haroun Alraschid,” 
and the September journey of 1890 surpasses all 
its predecessors in the picturesque quality of its 
method and setting 

A living writer successfully accomplished the 


description of the “Strange adventures of a 


phaeton;” but there has lived but one, I believe, 
who could grapple with the much more exalted 


and comprehensive theme, the “Strange ad 
untort- 
All the 


into 


ventures of three tally-hos,” and that one 


unately died some five centuries ago 


efforts of our Recording Secretary to come 


communication with the spirit of this Great 


Departed, and induce him to undertake the nar- 
of the A. L. A 


poem have 


as the theme of 
He 


whom Mr. 


excursion 


proved unavailing. 


rative 


an epic was 


not to be found “ With the Immortals” 


Crawford's electrical researches have again ren- 


dered visible to mortal eyes, and we can only 


imagine how the tale of our moi ilgrimage 








would be told by Chaucer not fitly 
begin ?: — 
ptembre with his schowres swoote 
f August perceth to the roote 
n that sesor na day 
In Hampshire, at the Profile, as I lay, 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Jefferson with ful « t corage 
At night was come hat | ¢ 
We yne and thirty in a my y 
Of sondry folk, by aventure i-falle 
In felaweschipe, and pilgrims were thei alle 
That high on tally-ho coaches wolden ryde 
His modern pilgrims having increased by the 





addition of ten, he might this time think it 
“accordaunt to resoun” to omit something of the 
Condicioun of eche of hem, 
And which they weren, and of what 
And eek in what array that they were inne,’ 


it could not omit to state how “wel we weren 


esed atte best.” 

What a crowning touch to the Aladdin’s carpet 
journey if Chaucer only would appear to tell its 

With what 

our Monk, “to ben an abbot able ;” 
war and wys ;” our Doctour of Physik ; 
lerks of Oxenford, with “ bookes blak 
Nonnes and 


who, as they sang the 


story! deft touches could he depict 
our Sergeant 
of Lawe, “ 
our learned « 
reede ;”” Prioresses so 


and our 


“amyable of port,” and he, 
“servisé divyne,” bare to them “a stif burdoun, 
But 


magician will not be wooed; a plain 


was nevere trompe of half so gret a soun.” 


the great 
grey glass must suffice the unfinished window in 
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“forther in this 
of such pleasant 
company, but following once again in the foot- 


Aladdin’s tower, and we must 
talé pace,” abandoning the hope 


prints of that early narrator, for — 


** Ata Knight than wol we first bygynne.’ 
The night at which we begin, is the Saturday 


night at the Profile House, and an excellent be- 


f 


ginning for the recreation half of the conference 


it proved. A railway ride of a few minutes, dur- 


ing which we obtained refreshing glimpses of a 


wooded wilderness with mountain streams and 


lakelets, transferred us from the bustle and confu- 
sion, and the prosaic surroundings of Fabyan’s to 
the calm serenity of the Profile House. A chorus 


of acclamations bore 


witness to the pleasant im- 
pression made upon us, and from that time the 
disposition “care and toil to lay aside,” became 
At supper, a viand with 


“ coddled apples,” was in popu- 


increasingly manifest. 
the beguiling title, 
lar demand, and a further yielding to the flesh was 
evidenced by an early adjournment of the tired 
to the Land of Nod 


phere was so inimical to a resigned acceptance of 


party Indeed, the atmos- 


care and toil as one’s lot in life, that the recently 


elected Secretary of the Association was moved to 


cast his burden frgm | 


ana 


m without further delay, 


1 stilly watches of 


during the he night arose 


and thrust his unqualified resignation beneath the 
door of the president-elect. 

Sunday broke bright and clear, and was the one 
jewel set solitaire in the prevailing cloud effects 


of our mountain sojourn. Those who properly 


observed the day went reverently and alone be- 
fore breaking their fast to question fate in the 
form of the Old Man of the Mountain. If from 


his stern face set towards the sky and the ever- 


} 


lasting hills, there came down any reply, the 


questioners have never said 
The devotional exercises of the day began early, 
with a Sunday-school class conducted during the 


intervals of breakfast by the President, assisted by 


a member of the Cornell University faculty. The 
class originated in a praiseworthy endeavor to 
convert from his cannibalistic tendencies the 


Epicurean from the City of Brotherly Love who 
announced that he was engaged on “the first 
steak he had 
Philadelphia!” 

How to absorb in one short day the greatest 
le share of the beauty of the Franconia 
mountains was a puzzling problem to our party. 


Christian tasted since leaving 





pe SSIT 


As the roads were rather wet, the majority decided 
to drive to the Flume, the Pool, and the Basin, 
in the morning, and to take a mountain climb in 
































the afternoon. The drive was of singular beauty and 
interest. The wet leaves of the trees were shining 
in the morning light, and here and there a brilliant 
scarlet or golden bough flamed out amid the green. 
The hidden Pemigewasset made charming music 
for all who had an ear to give it, and now and 
again smiled shyly at us from among sheltering 
trees and fringing lichens. After exploring the 
rocky fissure down which the Flume Brook rushes, 
up to the point where enthusiasm was either 
dampened or drenched, according to the loftiness 
of its flight, the party resolved itself into chapters 
for contemplation and sun-baths on the lower 
rocks. Afterward, through the media of ginger 
ale and other mystic rites, a number of the ladies 
were installed as regular members of the Agre- 
garian Libation Association by one of its past 
masters 

A brief inspection of the Pool and the Basin 
need not detain us, for a hasty reference to any 


trustworthy guide-book w 





remind the forgetful 


visitor that the “ Stygian Pool is surrounded by 


cliffs whose shadows enhance its weirdness and 


gloom,” while the Basin is “ filled with cold and 
pellucid green water.” If we did not pause to 
coin poetic phrases in which to describe their 
charms as well as others’, was there not Starr 
King, and Ward, and Ticknor, lurking about in 


corners, so ready to “interpret,” and to whom 


lience, when we 





we could grant a protracted a 


had bidden the mountains a long farewell — but 





dinner was a poem, the interpretation of which 
might not be deferred however long protracted 
On comparing notes with the select minority, who 


in the morning hours went up into a mountain, 


their report —with the trifling exce 


ption in re 
yard ¢ “ ot j ; nc ” santte at 
garato a Standard iuncneon not quite meet- 


ing the high bibliographical standard — was of so 
enviable a character that some of the mundane 
majority were fain to confess that they, too, would 
gladly have attended divine service on the moun 
tain peaks 

The tramp to Bald Mountain was at a fortunate 
hour. The level rays of the afternoon sun flooded 
the northern valleys with a sea of light, and 
threw dark contrasting shadows across the crags 
and ravines of Mt. Lafayette; while every tip of 
foliage in the green gulf below us was thrown up 
in exquisite relief. As we lingered until the sun 
had almost set, the distinction between the aspi1 
ing and the grovelling souls was clearly brought 
out. The latter huddled themselves into some 
sort of rickety wooden concern, defacing the brow 
of the hill, and pored over “ Baedekers;” the 
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former, carefully adjusting this group into the 
background, established themselves on the eternal 
rocks, and obeyed that latest mandate of the dear 


old Autocrat— 


Look on the mounta better far ti 
heir silent promise jof et pea 
A brisk descent through shadowy woods brought 


us down to Echo Lake just in time to see a glori 


ous flush of rosy sunset color reflected in its shin 
Ing waters, while the wonderful ec} s wakened 
by the bu were floating back from cliff to cliff 
rhe sudden burst of beauty brought a sudden 
hush of spirit, as though we st it the entrance 
of some great cathedral; and no blamed the 
feeling of the spectator whose devotions we inter 
rupte d, who turned away quietly is we appeared, 
saying, “ You'll spoil it!” When the rose color 
faded from Echo Lake, we watched the marvelous 
changing crimson-purple hues on Eagle Cliff, and 
so on in silence throug tw t,u “anew 
planet swam into our ken,” shining through the 
Notch, and we went in to the blazing logs, and the 


adm mnishing of yne another 1 psaims ind hymns 


and spiritual songs 


Monday morning brought a time of general 
parting and hasty leave taking rhe attraction 
of the Profile House still held a number; a sma 


party decamped to Breezy Hill, and a large 1 





ber of busy mortals must hasten back to the dusty 
towns. But the noble nine-and-thirty, “ warrante 
to wash, all wool, and a yard or so wide,” just filled 
the assembled drags There was the Crawf 
House coach drawn by handsome Lys, t artf 
Smuggler and the coquettish Daisy to lead, the 
steady General and the tricky ¢ nel for whee 
ers, and the musical driver, so fond of “M : 
mush, mush, tu-re-li-ah-dy;” the six Fabyan grays, 
decked with yellow plumes, a1 driven by a 
picturesque villain in a slouch hat; d the Twin 
Mountain vehicle drawn by mingled grays and 
bays sporting green plumes, ind fated t 

ter whatever tr fling a 4 ] nts im it Was 
And then there was Carlo, a running att ment 
to the Fabyan coach, and the ba we wagon 
steered by “ Louis,” who “ knows enough t rive 
a tally-ho, t has n't the nerve;” and lastly, there 
were the thirty-nine, producing the impre n of 
six hundred, with bags, and bundles, and mach 


toshes untold. Napoleon or Mr. Gladstone might 
have evinced dismay if he had bee: vdde 
asked what was to go where, and who, on w 

Not so Maj.-Gen. H. E. Davidson, the accom 
plished tactician. Withacalm ar 


surveys the group, gently but firmly packs each 
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A dulcet in the advance caravan 
starts the cry, “ Hark, I hear a voice ‘way up in 


the mountain-top!” and behold we are merrily 
Thule 


coach voice 


tooling toward the “ultima 





e 
Jeffers Hill 
Phat first f noor s the finest views of 
ull our jour » ma nt stretches of 
mountains, distant ¢€ to appear in heavenly 
ies, a g in as f poe mystery by 
the , wreathing 1 whi sof l every 
I edness And a " ul earer route 
Se nber had sta } t 1 standard 
beare golden-t sters, to gr us, and 
we m through a ma f dan or; or, i 
atur I r ng, ther was the iy 
ta vu ya 1 i t ft, with 
t | tca sor fa udy’ wn furnis! 
e “ry S ur to Whistler. Like 
t t G ( V 5 simply 
drank " ‘ ned s 1 
f Vet ¢ e arr at the Waumbeck 
Hlou “ a fa . te f a ck ious 
dinn \ pleasar ( f brief s ut 
| was the meeting w awed Dr. McCosh, 
who went f 1 table to ta gr the i. 
rians, “ wit “ Ww aut rs a yt get 
a , \t t ve 1 not rec ¢ 
“ Tar e,” i so, sk t in { ir weicom 
host, were t “My | ks always stay on 
the s es — McCos ’ S t f his 
ymnored a n f was a pleasure to all of 
us, a rdde to t I ke, hospitable im 
pression ym us this che hostelry 
Our welcome was from t 
osopher ; and the cl ren, 
s 1 ive usa “™ Sé I 
W aumbeck t er to spe tne 
their benefit we displayed i 
reared by the wayside A 


Here we go! Rah! Rah! 





So on we drove alor Ist 
Jetferson H inds e 
and darkness gat 

Rive " caref felt our way alot e wooded 
Peab« ,w we could hea r right, rush 
t “ i Ss ned a narrow ¢ £ \ 
tra ame it whe Ww ttt ! ests the 
sta ‘ s g | y, ar ess time than 
it requ for tha roper young person, who 
} such a roundabout way home from Aunt 
Dinal arty, t " r destination, 
we had arrived at the Glen House. One of the 
coaches, after seeing Nellie all the way home, 
evidently tried to return by way of the “ Lost 


of grandeur,” 
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Nation Road,” for it went very much astray. It 
is probably superfluous to note that the same dis- 
tinguished librarian was aboard whom it was 
necessary to rescue from his steaming consommeé 
in Memphis on the last excursion. 

last 


It was pleasant to come in from our 


twelve miles or more in the darkness to the 


gloriously blazing fireplace of the Glen House, 


and bask in the warmth of that great bed of 
coals below the blaze, taking solid comfort, 
and Suggesting to one another all the vari 
ous jolly roasting frolics possible with such a 
fire — for somehow the mountain air did contrive 
to give our thoughts a utilitarian cast A ten 


o'clock supper, after a forty-three mile ad! 








us in a mood to appreciate the superlative com 
fort of the Glen House beds 

rhe bells of a herd of cattle wakened us in tl 
morning, with a momentary impression that we 
were in Switzerland. Consult our guide books, 
we found that we “ looked out on the five highest 
mountains of New England, which are not maske 
by any intervening objects.” But for us, the “mas- 
sive crest of Jefferson,” as well as t “low humps 
of Clay,” mizht as well have been situated in Kam- 
chatka, for all we were able to see of them, a few in- 
terver s t wa ecules of aque 

is vapor effectually obscur m. It was very 
warm, a! ifter breakfast the Sachems held a 
pow-wow in the little h se, wi et 
maidens plucked the primrose by the river’s brim 


The second start was made about te 
ttle marshalling of his forces by the 


see that every one set forth in a 





from the one taken the day before, and t! 
were not allowed to “ crystallize.” Our route lay 
through the Glen to Jacks i 

through charming woodland ways it was evident 
that the Robin Hood atmospher 
to affect the spirits of the 


carried a merrier heart and was in a gayer mood 


than on the previous day There were sporadi 
outbursts of atrocious puns, but every one bore up 
under them wonderfully And songs were sung 
i rious tongues, 1 excepting the “yet more 
va s langwidges of Billy M Was it 


A. had subscribed to the 





Wer nicht Wein, Web, und Gesang— 
& 
Der ist ein Narr sein Leben lang!" 


Web surely 


“wine” was forthcoming; for behold, a sign by the 
5, 4 


and Gesang were plentiful, and 
wayside, evidently erected for our benefit by our 


thoughtful Secretary, as he had passed before, bore 




















l, “ BLACKRERY WINE 














depress us. As the com- you know, as to have this delightful rainy weath ¢ 
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And there mander-in-chief expressed it, nothing ild dampen 
with a shrewd, kindly the ardor of librarians 
f blackberry s Sing we w ' ’ 
Ss tracted We we fr . f May 
\ ma " “Wrap me ny tarpa ket ¢ 
teak that day if ent request P e and 
i We st ped to roughout the f \ \ ul ship 
1 Glen I Ss, with its for an ocean trip —the rollick Ww W . 
trivoulit { the party seemed strikingly a 
fest In t King of life on a tally-h I 
ns, and their carry ing Clementine, the 
erries and bright leaves, and the Lorelei al! 
rays of golden-rod, and town ;” and “ Pipes and punch ” were called for — 
signs tied to walking and then 
ate state of one arty Each heart recalled a diff t name 
n tf ) I t r But all sang A La 
the AK to highway and Anni troduced “ Rot Adair,” who 
ull those en of showed the way to “ Twickenham Ferry’ und the 
‘Birks of A dy’’ a so around to “ Bonnie 
t Uw Moun- sweet Bessie” ar al! her friend tf the * Nort! 
ss, but every one was Countree.” And if the stars should deign to steal 
asor it the sign of the out shyly it was 
Wentw th fave us Co Fiutelein still und klein 
worth Hall, set ar ng its Blinken sanft im rmenschein 
at ! ture, a i and if the storm-clouds lowered and we went a per 
wit ts white hurcl ilous way by rus} g torrents t y irk ravines, 
btained from the falls“ | ead kindly light ” became our t ht, and Car 
e the wild West, of re. linal Newman’s fine hymn w ring out with suct 
elf with ’ sincerity t te asa S tor fault nder ng 
Ha ave US a part hat night we were treat to a new scenic effect 
N h ¢ way, we I ul yunced on the | ran A viv fias! t 
Kets, for the first rain tning, f wed by a r eavy t der 
vn ot s. Buts ip, showed r aches é er dow 
tS audibie tl sty ade a thick wood, a t artled rses 
r s¢ la ent ! ng x . ’ wa ich 
st way ar wi again, and w I " t Ar 
t vet rived at the Kea | aved 
s, Vv I such exce the advar es tra the 
to by the | attendants were « trif ya j i f 
at é { ‘ g 
t howe’ What H 
Ww mak , t a 
I par k a wide No one was really wet ft rs Dut a tew felt 
ey’ a her k n, to just a trift I St,a ur a ir ce wa er 
the I 1 cl rus, haps the m t J Abi¢€ n the wor but 
ry selecti could be juite a different party r w erene at 
l al t 1y amount supper, bright and sm ( " aw 
was somethir the h rs, with a fresh r 1 w and 
fitted to marvelously rain, a bouquets of asters t " 
falling barometer, or sweet peas obtained of the « tle flower 
r ssib ind un- rls the hall. Dancing, wi mu filled 
ul arity rife " but the evening, and mutual « itula were 
etual « nionship n order on being so particularly Englis , dor 
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for coaching. It couldn't have been more so, if 
we had all been Mr. Carnegie’s guests for a Scot- 
tish tour. 

The continued “ cloudiness, with chances of light 
rain” Wednesday, made the climbing of Kearsarge 
a vain pastime, and Diana Baths superfluous; so it 
i 


was decided to push forward on the last stage of 


our journey, through the Intervale to Upper Bart- 
lett, and on through the Notch to the Crawford 
House. Only light passing showers encountered 
us during the morning, but all who wished to avoid 
a wetting were comfortably bestowed inside, and 
then the sailors went climbing up aloft, to enjoy 
ever-changing views of the lovely and idyllic Inter- 
vale, with the Saco, brown and swollen, rushing 
through, in its stony bed. The forest trees had 
colored more brilliantly than any we had yet seen, 
and gold and crimson grew more frequent as we 
approached the Notch 

Dr. Johnson's famous remark in regard to “a 
good tavern or inn,” seemed very applicable in 
our case to “George’s” in Upper Bartlett. 
Thirty-nine unexpected guests for dinner is a 
formidable array, but “ George” was equal to the 
emergency. It was like the famous “moving of 
the barn to North Braintree ” — “then ran Jerusha 
and dropped the potatoes in the pot, and Abigail 
ran with knives and forks to set the table,” and 
while Mr. George put salt on the tails of his wary 
fowls, or lassoed the steak running at large in the 
pasture, his guests sought diversion each after his 
kind. One took-a last good-by stroll with Nellie, 
who, every one will be relieved to learn, reached 
home at last; others arranged Peter Gray, — 
“ Over the banisters,” with original effect; and in 
less time than one would have deemed it possible 
for any apple on the tree to be metamorphosed 
into pie, a plentiful dinner was served. Observing 
that, in the hurry of preparation, an orchestra to 
accompany the repast had been overlooked, a 
self-sacrificing contingent, less eager to satisfy 
hunger than to give others pleasure, supplied the 
deficiency by a vocal rendering of the “ Animal 
fair,” an appropriate selection, with a singularly 
poetic and inspiring refrain. Naturally such mag- 
nanimous people found sufficient reward in the 
high appreciation of their efforts evinced by the 
company. Afterward we learned that some of 
our exceptionally appreciative and intelligent 
waitresses were guests of the house, who had 
quietly taken their part in the frolic, while kindly 
assisting in the assuaging of our hunger. 

With umbrellas discarded and the peaked hoods 
of their mackintoshes drawn up, giving the caval- 
































































cade a more pilgrim-like aspect than ever, those 
nuns and prioresses, and faithful brothers of the 


“ ordres foure” who “ liked to feel like vegetables, 


and grow in the rain,” took their accustomed 
places, and once more entuned their customary 
service. The constant warning, “low bridge!” 


necessitated a low celebration; but solemn high 


mass might fitly have been celebrated in the beau 
tiful temple enclosing the remainder of our way. 
Gothic aisles of slender white columns, golden- 


vaulted, their celicate leaf tracery overlaid with 
yet daintier lace-work of silver rain, led to the 
mountain altars. Scarlet and rose and crimson 
glowed in the windows of the temple, and pure 


baptismal waters gushed within it, and the mur- 





muring wind was the Voice of the Priest — “ O lift 
thine eyes unto the hills, whence cometh help!” 

Can the irreverent have the effrontery to sug- 
gest that the cathedral roof leaked badly all 
through service, and that the anthem of the Im 
provisatore was not devotional incharacter? The 
candid reader shall judge as to that, for the Im- 
provisatore sang — 


** There’s moisture in the air 
When the A. L. A. arer 


And down their necks it 
f 





From amost unte ‘ AY 

But before the fire we’ 

Or we'll know the rea why 

And our spirits will be hig! | 
Spit fn ture is wr hair.”’ | 


All too soon we reached the drying fires for 
those who thought, with Tennyson’s Ulysses, that 
it was extremely dull “to pause and make an end.” 
For our adventures with “ Smuggler ” and “ Louis ” 
and the rest were over, and our drive of ninety-nine 
miles, the longest coaching trip taking in the 
mountains this year, had come to an end 

The weather and the appetites have been the 
main business of the recorder; the latter, rising 
inversely as the barometer, mounted alarmingly at 
the close of this day’s journey, and threatened to 


create a famine in Crawford House buns and rolls. 


A question of voracity, exciting some feeling, came 
up at the President’s table, the spectators being 
divided as to how many plates of cakes had already 
been consumed by this high official, and how many 
more might, with impunity, be attempted 

If the Crawford House guests had planned a 


special entertainment for our benefit, they could 





have devised nothing prettier than the quadrilles 
and Swedish dances in which they took part that 
night. They could not guess, as they wove their 
intricate figures, that they themselves were woven 
into the thoughts of so many; for who forgets the 
lady of the soft blonde hair, or the charming 
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Mr. Dana Estes presided over tables strewn with 
roses; near him were seated Dr. Phillips Brooks, 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Judge Chamberlain, 
and Dr. Poole 
Rev. W. E. Gritfis, George Makepeace Towle, 
and Rev. Julius H. Ward. 


We feasted to the music of the Cadet Band 


Authors who were present were 


until summoned to attend the feast of reason and 
flow of soul. Mr. Estes expressed a graceful wel- 
come, and called on Mr. Crunden, Dr. Hale, Dr. 
Poole, Judge Chamberlain, Mr. Green, Mr. Soule, 
Mr. Hovey, Mr. Wilder 


speeches. Dr. Hale, who has the reputation of 
I I 


and Mr. Fletcher for 


being the best after-dinner speaker in Boston, was 


particularly bright and felicitous in his remarks; 


but the expression which the librarians will long- 


est remember was that pretty figure, used with 


such sincerity of feeling by our president — be- 


cause for all of us as well, the gracious courtesies 


t . Gas 


of our Boston hosts had “crowned our cup of 
happiness with a garland of forget-me-nots.” 


rhe banquet was the official termination of the 


MR. W. F. 
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post-conference excursion, but few were stoical 
enough so soon to cease conferring, and little 
parties were planned for Salem, where Mr. Gard- 
ner M. Jones acted as host, and to the shrine of 
the Concord prophet, and many remained over 


Sunday and enjoyed the rare pleasure of hearing 


Phillips Brooks in beautiful Trinity. One by one, 
however, the convocation melted away, and by the 


following night few remained; for we packed our 


s 


trunks “like the Arabs, ar lently stole away, 


carrying off with us for future refreshment and 
delectation countless n rs of those mental 


photographs, which only grow brighter with 





years — 


POOLE’S REMARKS AT THE PUBLISHERS’ AND 


BOOKSELLERS’ DINNER.* 


Mr. Crunden, our President, has expressed the 


thanks of tl members of t Library Association 


for the char ng courtesies extended to us this 
cay by the | shers ind | oksell rs of Boston 


I wish also, in behalf of the western brariat s, of 


ly number present, to repeat 


the acknowledgments, and express the delight 
with w 1 we have participated in these generous 
and unexpected hospitalities—the coaching ex- 


cursion to the suburbs, the lunch, the sail in the 


irbor, and now this elegant and bountiful ban 
quet These are features which were not in our 
riginal | ram, and they are the more accept- 


able because they were not anticipated. 


Boston was once familiar ground to me. Here 


Is tt first twenty years of my life as a li- 

arian; and then I thought I knew the city well, 
and some f its suburbs. Although a fre- 
‘ it visitor, [ have not been able during my 


twenty-one years of residence in the West to keep 
progress and development which has 
here been going on. If I had been dropped off 
one of the tally-ho coaches to-day, I should have 
had to inquire the way back to my lodgings. 

* Mr. Poole, not being : ; 


d for publication 








atisfied with the report in the Bost 


on news] 





The physical « ges, the expansion, and 
prove ent tt Style gs ¢ T g two 
past cades ha € un rt only 
characteristics fl st W ( t< ang ec 
are itS narrow Streets a t i nt reputation 
for generous hospitality t sitors 

We acct t t s i + is irians, a d 
our generous f s an s | know will expect 
us to behave very much as w lo at our own 


gatherings; and if our remarks should take a 


practical turn, it is because that is our way. If 


any one supposes the American Library Associa- 


tion to be a junketing institution, or one for the 
indiscriminate distributior f taffy, he is mis- 
taken. We meet for solid work, for improve- 
ment, for investigation and criticism in all the de 
partments of library economy. We do not spare 
each other when our schemes deserve criticism 
Wherever we assemble we look over the institu- 
tions we find there, compare views, commend 
whatever is new and commendable, and comment 
in a charitable spirit on whatever we find which 
is otherwise. We have thus, after an activity of 


fourteen years, arrived by a common consensus of 


papers, has r is remarks. The other speeches 
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if at ea ¢ ind 
: ha ’ t what o | on the 
ins es tow t pace is to be 
: ap Is ( my marks are re- 
l em ers, it only the few 
Pp i l ha nt matter 
at wil t with m 1 these suggestions 
bu I predict, that, t ss th ins are changed, 
time w sa one mind 
I saw rint, at the time the plans were first 
made t c, that timated cost of the | d- 
ing wou 1 be about $1, 300, I have since 
learned that $1,500,000 has been appropriated, 
and that another appropriation of a million would 
be asked for I also noticed yesterday that the 
I am her interested in the 
ary build for there are three 





in the city where I reside, and I 





learn what the cost of the struct- 
ure on ( pley square w be. 

her rather remarkable fact con- 
cerning this building which deserves mention — 
that it was planned without consultation with the 


accomplished Librarian of the Boston Public 





from the incident I am a 


Henry Ives Cobb, one of the leading architects of 


NECROLOGICAL ADDENDA TO TI 


I'wo members of tl Association, and one who 
ha é a member, ha died since the last 
t t Phe ire me yn 1 the order of their 
dea $ ul t regist number of each is 


Tohn N. Dyer, Libn. Mercantile L., St. Louis, 


CONFERENCE. 


asked Mr. Gre igh wha irians 


dividually and collectively, has rather « 


me to express, when I have a proper 





opimion as to the suc ss of the experin 
constructing a library bu ng without 
counsel with persons whose exper 
them to know what itial rec 
library building are. 

I do not know the reason for my bein 


} th 


up this evening, unless it be that the general 


ject of my remarks has been frequently 


since we came to the city, and my views 
are well known in the Association and 
members of the committee. Until we were 


around these tables, | was not informed 


was expected to speak, and I have sa 





I intended when I arose, but nothing 


which I wish toretract. Your kind attention, 


what seemed to me like sympathy and approval, 


must be held responsible for much th 


said, which in Boston may seem like heresy 


1E TREASURER’S REPORT, 


Frederic Vinton, Libn. College of New Jersey, 


Princeton, N. J., died Jan. 1, 1890 (2¢ 
Dr. Edward Aiken, Amherst, N. H 


16, 15q Indexer in office of Sec. of St: 


cord, N. H., 1889 and 1890 (489 
Mr. Vinton had ceased to be connecte 
A. L. A. for anumber of years past; the 


were active members at the time of death 
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Bonney, Clara, Lowell, Mass. 

Borden, W: A., Ln. Young Men’s Inst., New Ha- 
ven, Conn . 

Bradley, I: S., As. Ln. State Hist. Soc., Madison, 
Wis 

Bradley, W: C., Ln. F. L., Brattleboro, Vt. 

Brett, W: H., Ln. P. L., Cleveland, O. 

Brolley, A. S., Ln. N. Y. State Court Appeals, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Brown, A. N., Ln. U. S. Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis, Md. 

Brown, Nina E., Shelf-lister N. Y. State L., Al- 
bany, N. Y¥ 

Bunnell, Ada, Class ’91, Library School 

Burnell, Kittie, Cataloger P. L., Boston, Mass. 

Burr, J. I 

Cady, Marvy R., Book Com. F. P. L., North Adams, 
Mass 

Carr, H: J., Ln. P. L., St Joseph, Mo 

Carr, Mrs. Edith Wallbridge, ex-Ln. Ill. State L., 
St. Jose ph, Mo 

Carver, H. L., Director P. L., St. Paul, Minn. 

Chace, Jonathan, U. S. Senator, Providence, R. I. 

Chamberlain, Mellen, Ln. P. L., Boston, Mass. 

Charlton, Julia E., E. Windsor Hill, Conn. 

Cheney, ]: Vance, Ln. F. P. L., San Francisco, 
Cal 

Clarke, Edith E., Cataloger Newberry L., Chi, 
cago, Ill 

Clary, E. Tracy, Norwood, Mass 

Cochrane, Sarah A., Cat. dept P. L., Detroit 


Coe, Ellen M., Ln. P. L., N. Y. Free Circulating 
L., New York City 

Cole, G: Watson, As. Ln Newberry in & hicago, 
Il 

Cole, Mrs. G: Watson, Chicago, I 

Cole, T. L., Law bookseller, Washington, D. C 

Sooke, H. H., Manager Library dept., A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, Ill 

randall, Mary Imogen, Ln. Brooklyn Inst., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

*runden, F: M., Ln. P. L., St. Louis, Mo 

Crunden, Mrs. Kate Edmondson, ex-As. Ln. P 
L.., St. Louis, Mo 

Cutler, Louisa S., Ln. Aguilar F. L., N. Y. City 


‘utler, Mary Salome, Vice-director Library School- 


i 


~ 


= 


( 

Library examiner University of State of N. Y., 
and | of Diocesan Lending L., Albany, N. \ 
Cutter, ¢ \., Ln. Boston Athenzum, Boston, 

Mass 


Cutter, W: R., Ln. P. L., Woburn, Mass 
Davidson, Herbert E., Sec. Library Bureau, Bos 


ton, Mass 





Dewey, Melvil, Director N. Y. State L., Albany, 
is Be 

Dewey, Mrs. Annie, Chairman Library Com. Y. 
W. C. A. and Diocesan Lending L., Albany, 
N. Y., ex-Ln. Wellesley College 

Dewey, Godfrey, “A. L. A. Baby,” Albany, 
ma Ue 

Dickson, Mrs. Nellie A., Springfield, Mass. 

Dudley, C: R., Ln. Mercantile L., Denver, Col. 

Dunn, Jacob Piatt, jr., Ln. Ind. State L., Indian- 
apolis, Ind 

Dunton, C. Augusta, Ln. P. L., North Adams, 
Mass. 

Eaton, Julia A., Littleton, N. H. 

Eddy, Mary A., Ln. F. P. L., Coldwater, Mich. 

Edmands, John, Ln. Mercantile L., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Edmands, Mrs. Ellen M., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Farr, Stella B., Ln. P. L., Littleton, N. H. 

Fassig, O. L., Bibliographer and Ln. U. S. Signal 
Service L., Washington, D. C 

Feary, Charlotte S., Cataloger Columbia College 
L., New York City. 

Fletcher, W: I., Ln. Amherst College, Amherst, 
Mass. 

Flint, Bessie F., Haverhill, Mass 

Flint, Weston, Statistician U. S. Bureau Educa 
tion, Washington, D. ¢ 

Flint, Mrs. Weston, Washington, D. ( 

Flint, Master Weston P., Washington, D. C 

Foster, W: E., Ln. P. L., Prov.‘ence, R. IL. 

Gallup, G: B., Ln. Y. M. A., Albany, N. Y 

Ganley, Mary, Cat. dept. P. L., Detroit, Mich. 

Garland, Caroline H., Ln. P. L., Dover, N. H 

Garland, T: B., Trustee P. L., Dover, N. H 

Gay, Clara F., Norwood, Mass 

Gay, Frank B., As. Ln. Watkinso L. and Ln. 
Conn. Hist. Soc., Hartford, Conn 

Gaylord, W: M., Trustee Forbes L., Northampton, 
Mass. 

Gill, C: G., Ln. Tulane Univ., New Orleans, La 

Gilmore, G: C., Trustee N. H. State Library, Man- 
chester, N. H. 

Glenn, J: M., Manager and Treas. New Mercan- 
tile L., Baltimore, Md. 

Goddard, E: N., Ln. and Trustee Windsor Library 
Assoc., Windsor, Vt 


Godfrey, Mrs. B. D., mother of twe ms., Welles- 
ley, Mass. 
Goss, E. H., Chairman Board of Trustees P. L 


Melrose, Mass. 
Green, Harriet E., Instructor in Library 
Cat. dept. Boston Athenzum, Boston, Mass 


Green, S: S., Ln. F. P. L., Worcester, Mass 
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Griswold, W: M. ex-As. I L.. of Congress, Cam La ye Ca ce 2 P. I 
bridge, Mass . M 
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Koopman, H. L., Cataloger Univ. of Vermont L., Parmenter, James P., Trustee P. L., At 
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Patten, Frank C., Curator of catalog, N. Y. State 


L., Albany, N. Y. 

Patterson, J. W., Supt. Public Instruction, N. H., 
Hanover, N. H 

Paul, H. M., As. Astronomer and Ln. U. S. Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D. (¢ 

Paul, Mrs. H. M., Washington, D. C 

Peck, A. L., Ln. F. L., Gloversville, N. \ 

Peters, Fannie R., Bangor, Me. 

Pickett, C: C., As. Ln. Law Inst., Chicago, Il. 

Plimpton, C: W:, Class ‘gt Library School, Charles 
River, Mass. 

Plummer, Mary W., Ln. Pratt Inst. L., Brooklyn, 
N. \ 

Poole, Mrs. C. Clarence, Evanston, Il. 

Poole, Reuben B., Ln. Y. M. C. A., New York 
City 

Poole, W: F:, Ln. Newberry L., Chicago, III 

Prescott, Harriet B., Cataloger Columbia College 
L., New York City 

Pride, Rev. E. W., Trustee P. L., Tewksbury, 
Mass. 

Prince, Howard S., Ln. Sci. L. U. S. Patent Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ramsdell, L. Atlanta, Cataloger Pratt Inst. L., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

Rice, H. R., Lowell, Mass. 

Richardson, Ernest C., Ln. College of N. J,., 
Princeton, N. J 

Rockwell, Anna G., Class ‘92 Library School, 
East Windsor Hill, Conn 

Root, Azariah S., Ln. Oberlin College L., Ober- 
lin, O 

Rounds, C: C., Principal State Normal School, 
Plymouth, N. H. 

Salvene, Sarah, As. Ln. Aguilar F. L., New York 
City. 

Sanborn, Kate E., Loan dept. Boston Athenzum, 
Boston, Mass 

Sanders, Mrs. Minerva A., Ln. F. P. L., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

Sargent, Abby L., Ln. Library Assoc., Wilming 
ton, N. C 

Sargent, Mary E., Ln. Middlesex Mechanics As- 
soc., Lowell, Mass. 

Secomb, D. F., Ln. P. L., Concord, N. H 

Selby, Emily H., As. Ln. Ill. State L., Springfield, 
Ill 

Sexton, Pliny T., Regent Univ. State of N. Y., 
Palmyra, N. Y. 

Sexton, Mrs. Harriot H., Palmyra, N. Y. 

Seymour, May, Classifier N. Y. State L., Albany, 
N. Y. 

Shaw, W: B., Ln. Y. M.C. A., Albany, N. Y. 


Sherman, Deborah Keith, Trustee Y. W. C. A., 
New York City. 

Simpson, Alphonso, Chelsea, Mass 

Simpson, Medora J., Ln. Fitz P. L., Chelsea, 
Mass. 

Sleeper, Lydia B., Woodstock, Vt 

Smith, Clara M., Peterboro, N. H 

Smith, Irving, Peterboro, N. H 

Smith, Mrs. Irving, Peterboro, N. H 

Solberg, Thorvald, ex-As.-Ln. Library of Congress, 
Boston Book Co. 

Solberg, Mrs. Adelaide, Bost Mass 

Soule, C: C., Trustee P. L., 

ithworth, Myra F., Ln. P. L., Brockton, Mass 

Stechert, G. E., Foreign bookseller, New York 
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S 


Conn 
Stetson, Mrs. Willis K., New Haven, Conn 
Stone, W: C., As. Ln. City L. Assoc., Springfield, 
Mass 
Sutermeister, Louise, Class ‘ot Library chool, 
Kansas City, Mo 
rhurston, Elizabeth P., Ln. F. L., Newton, Mass 
Timmerman, Charlotte, Class '93 100] 
Sycamore, I 
lrimpson, Mrs. J. A., Teacher, New York ¢ 
rruax, Ella S., As. Ln. Athenzum, St. Johns 
Vt 


Utley, H: M., Ln. P. L., Detroit, Mich 

Utley, Mrs. H: M., Detroit, Mic 

Vail, C: D., Ln. Hobart C ge, G va, N. \ 

Walker, H. A., Class ’ ! 
vet Church L., New York City 

Ward, James W., Li 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Ward, Mrs. James W., Buffalo, N. \ 

Waterman, Lucius, Trustee P. L., Littleton, N. H 

Weatherbee, Julia M., Dedham, Mass 

Werder, E: J. F., Classifier Yale College L., New 
Haven, Conn. 

West, Theresa, Deputy Ln. P. L., Milwaukee, Wis 

Wetenskamps, Frank, Patent dept. Astor L., New 
York City 

Wetmore, Miss, Des Moines, Ia 

Whelpley, A: W., Ln. P. L., Cincinnati, O 

Whelpley, Mrs. A. W., Cincinnati, O 

Whitelaw, Oscar L., Trustee P. L., St. Louis, Mo. 

Whitelaw, Mrs. 0. L., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Biographical 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. 


Established in 1872, with which was incorporated the 
American Literary Gasette and Publishers’ Circular 
(established in 1852), by purchase from Mr. George W 


Childs. Recognized as the representative of the pub 
lishing and bookselling interests in the United States 
Contains fuil weekly record of American publications 
with monthly indexes, etc. Subscription, $3.00 per an 


num, postpaid; single nos., 10 cts., postpaid 


THE LITERARY NEWS. An Eclect 


Review of Current Literature. Published monthly, and 





containing the freshest news concerning books ar 
authors Sts of new publications; reviews and critk 
comments; characteristic extracts; sketches and ane 
dotes of authors, courses of reading; bibliograpt 


references; prominent topics of the magazines ; portraits 
of authors, and illustrations from the newest books 
etc., et Subscription, $:.0c per annum, postpaid 
Sing:e nos., to cts 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. Month- 


y. Official Organ of the American Library Associati 
Edited by CuHaries A. rer, Librarian Bost 
Athenzum, and Pa L. Forp. Subscription, $< per 
annum, postpaid (including the Literary News, month 


ly); single nos., cts. 


BOOKS OF ALL TIME. A Guide for 
the Purchase of Books Compiled by F. Levro.pr 
and Lynps E. Jongs. 3smo, paper, ro cents 





























THE LIBRARY JOUR: VAL. 


Publications. 


THE AME RIC AN CATALOGUE 


ks I t r sale (in ing ret 
nportat s)Julys 6. Con e Lhe 
ul ft I POLD by Ly KE q s 
volume, gto, half morocco, $i5. [A wthor-and-titie 


ume isoutoas print.) 


THE ANNU Ab AMERICAN CATA- 
LOGUE Being the fu tles, with d 

c ed in Ti aes KF we 

pe alendar year, with author, title, and s 

dex, publishers’ annual lists and director) 
188g volume, 8vo, mef, sheets, $3. half m 
$; | Volume / 


4 »;00KS record 


or 1886 ts out of print.) 


TITE CO-OPER ‘TIV E INDEX TO 
PERIODICALS. I W. I 


t w t ai t of members f the 
A meric an Library Asso atior Subs pti $2 pe 
annum, postpaid 
THE LIBR. Ak Y LIST. Being a list of 
Public Libraries United States a ( 
over tooo volumes, Wi + assit atl by size 3 ne 
of Librariar vo, half leather, #e/, $ 
LIBRARIES AND SC HOOL S. Papers 
selected by Samuet S. Green 16mo, « cts 
THE SU NDAY- SC HOOL LIBRA- 
rY By Rev. A. E. DunnincG 16mo, ¢ 60 cents 


Address the OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 


P.O. Box 943. 


A Book fo the 


The Annual Catalogue, 


The Annual American Catalogue for 1889 con 


thrarian'’s Desk 





tains 


(1) Directory of American Publishers issuing books in 


(2) Full-title Record, with descriptive notes, in author 
abet ull books recorded in the Pustisners’ 
WeeKkLy 
(3) A title-, and subject index to same, in one 
et 
(4) P s’a sts for 1889 


The edition is limited, and to secure copies 
ld be sent at once. The price is 
$3.00 sheets, $3.50 half leather. 


We also supply the English Catalogue for 1889, 


price, $1.50, paper; the Annual American and 
English Catalo, ues, 1889, can be had in one vol 
ume, half leather, $5.00. 

The volume for 18g0 is in preparation. Ad- 


vance orders solicited. 
THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE (3 


P, O. Box 943- 


30 PEARL ST.), 


New York. 


Franklin Square (330 Pearl Street), 


Se on \- han | an | E xport 


New York, 


U. MAGGS, 
t Bookseller, 


1569 CHURCH STREET, 


Paddington, London, England 


Specialty.—lIllustrated and Standard Works, 


First Editions, Americana, Antiquarian, Herald- 


r 


P 


Li 


| ¢ 


y, Voyages and Travels, 
rinted Books. 
Orders for Books from Public Libraries, and 


sts of Wants receive special attention. 


lluminated and Early 


“ATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


Co- -operative Index to Periodicals 


Orrice or THE PUBLISHERS’ 


P. 


For 1890. 


WEEKLY 


Franklin Square (330 Pearl Street) 


New York 



































ESTABLISHED 1872. 
LONDON: NEW YORK: LEIPZIG: 
30 WELLINGTON Sr., STRAND. 828 Broapway. HospiTat Str. 10. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
Purchasing Agent for Colleges & Libraries 


828 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


begs to call attention to the unequalled facilities possessed by him for 
obtaining all Foreign books and periodicals upon more economical terms 
than any other house in America or Europe. 


Employing NO COMMISSION AGENTS, he has his OWN OFFICES at London and Leipzig, and has 
open Accounts with all the large publishing houses in the world. 

His large experience enables him to give information about and to find searce and rare books to his 
patrons at most advantageous prices. 

From Europe he receives large weekly shipments, thus reducing in favor of his customers the 
charges for freight, etc. 


Most of the principal Colleges and Libraries already favor him with 
their orders ; amongst them he is kindly permitted to mention the following: 


Adelbert College. Johns Hopkins University. State University of Iowa. 

Alma College. Mercantile Library Association, N.Y. State University of Kansas. 

Am. Museum of Natural History. Miami University. State University of Nebraska. 
Amherst College. N. ¥. State Library. Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
Astor Library. N. ¥. Hospital Library. Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
College of the City of New York. Ohio State University. University of Ilinois. 

College of Physicians, Phila. Pratt Institate, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. University of Minnesota. 
Columbia College. Pablic Library, Cinciunatl. 0. University of Pennsylvania. 
Cornell University. Public Library, Cleveland, 0. University of Wisconsin. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library. Pablic Library, Minneapolis. Wesleyan University. 

Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. Reynolds Library. Williams College. 

Haverford College. State Library of Connecticut. Yale University. 





SPECIAL REFERENCES, 

“Mr. Stechert has for years furnished this Library with most of its periodicals and European books, and has bought for us 
many thousand volumes, Mr. Stechert’s success is due to his constant personal attention to the business, and the reasonable 
terms he is able to offer. I consider a New York agent far preferable to reliance on foreign agents alone.” 

Geo. H. Baxer, Librarian of Columbia College, New York. 





**Seven years ago, in reorganizing the Columbia College library, 1 spent much time in trying to discover how to get our 
foreign books and periodicals with the least delay, trouble and expense Ihe result of the comparison of three methods, viz 
ordering direct from foreign dealers, ordering through one agen: in London, or ordering through one agent in New York showed 
us that it was to our advantage to give Mr. Stechert all our foreign orders, as he delivered in the library in a single package 
and with a single bill at as low cost as we were able with vastly greater trouble, to get a half dozen diff rent packages in differ- 
ent bills from different places. In reorganizing the New York State Library, I opened the whole question anew, and the result 
of the comparison was the same as before, and we find that the library gets m »st for the time and money expended by taking 
advantage of Mr. Stechert's long experience, and the careful personal attention which he gives to our orders.” 

Metvit Dewey, Director of N. Y. State Library, Albany, N. Y. 





** Mr. G. E. Stechert of New York has served us with fidelity in procuring English, French and German books, beth new 
and second hand and also periodicals. His terms are more reasonable than any others that have come to our notice, while he 
has always guarded our interests very carefully. We find it a great convenience to have one agency in New York, represented 


by branches in different European countries 
Prof. Arruur H. Patmer, Librarian of Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 





** Your methods and facilities for doing business, as I have examined them here as well as at the Leipzig and London ends, 
seem to me admirably progressive and thoroughly live I deal w.ch you because I judge it for the advantage of this library to 
do so. If I did not, I should not. Up to date I am unable to find a method which is, all things included, so economical of 
time and money as dealing through you."’ 

Ernest C, Ricuarpson, Librarian of Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


* Our library committee speaks in the highest terms of your services. You have not only saved us many dollars, but have 
shown an intelligent appreciation of our wants for which we thank you.’’ 
A. 8. Couuins, Act. Librarian of Reynolds Library, Rochester, N.Y. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


LONDON. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 

















